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INTRODUCTION 


Mr.  Harold  M.  Anderson,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Telegram  and 
Sun,  read  the  first  draft  of  "Face 
Value"  and  reported:  "To  know 
Misser- jo-chase  is  to  know  hu- 
manity at  its  best,  for  his  is  a  rec- 
ord  of  a  great  heart.  He  tells  no 
'once  upon  a  time'  story.  What  he 
has  written  is  true  and  brings 
laughter  and  tears. 

Joseph  Cummings  Chase  has 
been  conspicuous  throughout  his 
career  among  those  who  have 
struggled  to  overcome  the  Philis- 
tines to  whom  beauty  is  a  mys- 
terious and  aloof  goddess  only  to 
be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  hu- 
mility or  patronage  on  formal 
occasions  by  persons  properly  at- 
tired. It  would  not  be  true  to  say 
that  his  influence  has  been  cast  in  favor  of  opening  the  doors  of  the 
temple  at  all  hours  and  to  all  visitors;  rather,  he  would  transform  the 
community  into  the  temple,  so  that  all  might  constantly  enjoy  the  stim- 
ulation and  enrichment  of  mind  and  character  which  recognition  and 
understanding  of  beauty  confer. 

How  great  his  influence  has  been  it  is  impossible  to  say;  as  a 
portrait  painter  of  great  distinction,  as  a  designer  and  instructor  in 
design,  as  a  counsellor  to  manufacturers  and  to  merchants,  as  the  head 
of  the  Art  Department  of  Hunter  College;  he  has  sown  in  a  large 
field,  and  making  allowances  for  all  seed  that  did  not  quicken,  the 
harvest  must  have  been  large.  That  the  sower  has  taken  joy  of  his  task 
is  manifest." 
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Dedication 

Every  moment  with  a  sitter  is  a  crucial  moment.  To 
those  moments  with  more  than  fifteen-hundred  sitters 
this  book  is  dedicated. 
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CHAPTER  I 


A  SMALL  BOY  TAKES  HIS  FIRST  STEPS  TOWARD 
PORTRAIT  PAINTING 


A  SMALL  BOY  TAKES  HIS  FIRST  STEPS  TOWARD 
PORTRAIT  PAINTING 


V^yhe  jolly  old  public  has  an  idea  that  when  a 
painter  stands  before  his  easel,  brush  in  hand,  he  has  shed  all  the 
rest  of  himself  except  what  is  vaguely  thought  of  as  the  art-producing 
part.  Not  so!  What  goes  into  his  painting,  if  anything  worthwhile  goes 
into  it,  is  the  whole  man.  The  painter  is  indivisable.  Into  his  painting 
goes  his  past,  his  aspirations,  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  body.  His 
emotions  are  working. 

Believe  me,  it  is  spiritual  and  it  is  very  earthy;  as  human  an 
endeavor  as  there  is.  Any  idea  that  a  successful  portrait  painter  lives 
in  an  ivory  tower,  with  a  uniformed  butler  ushering  in  his  sitters  at 
their  appointed  hour,  the  painter  scrutinizing  and  portraying,  taking 
his  time  with  perfect  confidence — must  certainly  be  demolished. 

This  is  my  story;  a  story  of  a  youngster  who  reached  for  the  stars 
and  touched  many  of  them. 

This  series  of  confidences,  I  hope,  may  picture  the  romance  that 
runs  all  through  an  artist's  life,  from  the  first  thrilling  art-school 
days  to  the  last  hour  that  the  palette  he  has  come  to  love — and  by 
which  he  often  finds  his  love  requited — rests  upon  his  arm.  "The  game 
is  worth  the  candle;  the  artist's  life  for  me!" 

My  earliest  forebear  settler  was  Aquila  Chase,  an  adventuring 
young  fellow  who,  with  his  wife,  sailed  the  sea  in  his  own  schooner 
from  England  to  our  New  England  coast.  This  was  in  1639-40. 

Aquila  had  a  tincture  of  Norse  blood.  The  "blue  laws"  of  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  appeal  to  him;  Newbury  town  books  show  that 
Aquila  Chase  and  his  wife  were  hailed  before  the  magistrate  for 
plucking  peas  on  the  Sabbath.  Such  gracious  living  caused  this  young 
adventurer  to  purchase  a  pair  of  oxen  and,  with  his  wife  and  other 
belongings  loaded  into  the  cart,  to  trek  as  far  from  blue  laws  as  the 
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oxen  permitted.  The  journey  was  over  the  mountainous  hills  of  New 
Hampshire  into  Maine.  There  Aquila  found  settlers  of  his  own  kind, 
not  like  the  Mayflower  assortment.  And  there  in  the  Woodstock  section 
the  begetting  began. 

The  family  tree  shows  no  painters;  farming  and  fishing  and  hunting 
were  the  prevailing  sports.  There  were  no  paintings  of  importance  in 
the  tiny  village  of  my  birth,  Kents  Hill.  I  enjoy  remembering  that  the 
house  in  which  I  was  born  was  called  "Jollity  Manse."  The  town  of  my 
schooling  was  Bucksport,  at  the  foot  of  the  fast-flowing  Penobscot 
River  of  famous  salmon  and  ship  building.  There  the  river  flows  into 
the  bay  and  on  into  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  front  hall  of  the  Bucksport  home  hung  crayon  portraits  of 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant.  As  a  very  young 
child,  I  was  frightened  by  the  Bryant  scowl  and  black  whiskers.  I 
remember  that  I  passed  those  whiskers  quickly  on  my  way  up  to  bed, 
until  one  day  when  I  overheard  some  oldsters  conversing  about  Byrant. 

One  of  them  told  of  a  woman  who  came  to  Bryant  and  asked  for 
advice.  William  Cullen  Bryant  said:  "Madam,  I  can  give  no  advice; 
I  am  just  a  little  bov  masquerading  behind  these  whiskers." 

Thereafter,  as  I  remember,  I  stood  in  front  of  that  crayon  portrait 
to  wonder  just  how  that  little  boy  would  look  without  his  false  whiskers. 

Within  the  scope  of  my  memory,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  did  not 
receive  as  much  coddling  as  is  now  the  mode.  When  I  reached  seven, 
I  did  not  compete  well  with  the  scholastic  standing  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters;  I  was  too  busy.  But  mother  believed  in  manhood,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  was  permitted  to  start  out  alone  in  a  canoe  for  a 
week  of  voyaging.  I  now  realize  that  my  mother  must  have  had  some 
anxious  moments,  but  she  did  not  show  them.  The  big  lakes  that  supply 
water  for  Maine's  three  rivers  were  at  hand.  I  had  been  taught  how  to 
operate  a  twenty-two  rifle,  but  when  at  night  I  crawled  under  my 
overturned  canoe,  I  didn't  feel  too  brave.  When  a  squirrel  ran  over 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  it  felt  like  a  wild  cat  was  after  me.  One  night 
when  I  had  set  up  my  tent  and  was  prepared  to  sleep,  a  bull  moose 
poked  his  head  into  the  tent  inquiringly.  After  a  sniff,  it  departed 
and  my  heart  returned  to  its  normal  position. 

As  a  youngster  with  a  hand  printing  press,  I  printed  a  quarterly 
magazine  for  village  consumption.  It  consisted  of  twenty  four  pages. 
Twenty  pages  were  advertisements  for  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick  maker;  the  advertising  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  page.  Four 
pages  were  pure  reading  matter  that  now  would  be  called  a  column. 
With  a  chalk-plate-process  outfit  I  boiled  lead  in  an  old  iron  kettle 
over  my  mother's  kitchen  stove,  and  poured  the  liquid  lead  into  the 
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outfit  to  make  line-cuts  of  my  drawings  of  leading  citizens.  A  free 
copy  of  my  Roaring  Gimlet  was  delivered  to  each  house  in  the  village 
of  Bucksport,  Maine,  by  the  hand  of  ye  editor,  publisher,  printer,  for 
three  years. 


ROARING    GIMLET. 


Read  This  Carefully. 
Think  It  Over. 
Then 

CALL   AND  TRY  AN 

ICE   CREAM 


Koaring  Gimlet. 


SNAP    SHOTS    OF    REPRESENTATIVE    CITIZENS 
BY  OUR  SPECIAL  ARTIST. 


or 


Cool  Soda, 

Fruit   Flavors. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Line  of 

CONFECTIONERY 

In  Town  at 

CB.XXTDX.E'S. 


Emery.  Nichols.  Parker.  Pace. 

The  first  sproutings  of  portraiture. 


In  time  off  from  baseball,  the  earliest  sproutings  of  portraiture 
were  indicated  by  the  pencil  sketches  I  drew  of  the  town's  leading 
citizens.  When,  later,  the  Lewiston  Daily  Journal  invited  me  to  Lewis- 
ton  to  make  sketches  during  the  week  of  the  Maine  State  Fair,  I  was 
fifteen.  My  aspiration  for  West  Point  or  a  career  at  second  base  was 
displaced  bv  the  new  aspiration  to  make  pictures  of  people  for 
newspapers.  I  longed  to  make  sketches  of  political  orators  with  mouth 
open,  hands  gesticulating,  a  water  pitcher  on  a  table  alongside. 

My  sketches  were,  of  course,  "out-of-drawing,"  but  they  possessed 
a  touch  of  character  and  expression  that  made  them  recognizable.  The 
sketching  went  on  and  on. 

Naturally  I  had  grandparents.  Probably  there  is  something  in 
heredity  and  I'd  better  inscribe  what  Grandma  Chase  told  me  as  a 
secret  about  Grandpa.  My  ever-smiling  Grandmother  wanted  me  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Grandpa  was  a  truly  religious  man,  that  he  attended 
church  quite  regularly  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Bryants  Pond  and  sat  in 
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his  pew  well  to  the  front.  When  occasion  merited  it,  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  offer  the  prayer  which  Grandma  said  he  could  do 
magnificently.  However,  there  came  a  time  when  Grandpa  was  fed 
up  with  the  hypocricy  of  certain  members  of  the  little  church  whose 
prayers  were  too  loud  and  too  long  and  contained  too  much  advice 
for  the  Creator;  these  same  members,  he  knew,  on  week  days  belied 
their  Sunday  proclamations. 

Yes,  Grandpa  was  a  prohibitionist.  Sometimes  he  would  reach  a 
point  of  disgust  impossible  to  endure,  and  then  he  did  not  appear  in 
church.  Where  was  he?  He  was  in  bed;  Grandma  had  tied  him  down 
to  stay  until  all  was  well  for  he  had  rapidly  consumed  a  quart  of  hard 
liquor.  After  a  few  absences,  a  sad  Grandpa  would  appear  in  church. 
He  sat  not  in  his  own  pew  at  the  front;  he  sat  a  way  back.  And  he 
did  not  pass  the  contribution  box  as  was  his  wont.  Not  until  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  penitence  could  he  sit  upright  again  in  his  own  pew, 
trying  to  not  sit  in  judgment  on  his  neighbors.  Thus  can  sinners  drive 
a  saint  to  desperation.  Yes,  thank  you,  I'll  take  a  daiquiri. 

My  keenest  memory  of  happy  visiting  comes  when  I  think  of  my 
Chase  Grandparents.  As  a  little  lad,  all  excited,  I  rushed  toward 
Grandpa!  He  bent  down,  his  welcoming  amis  outspread,  his  stern  face 
wearing  a  broad  grin,  and  the  smile  lines  around  his  eyes  twinkling. 
Grandpa  and  I  understood  each  other.  I  was  permitted  to  proudly 
carry  the  pail  of  cold  water  to  the  haymakers,  and  I  was  hoisted  to 
the  top  of  the  wagon  of  hay. 

Of  course  there  was  another  Grandfather,  contributed  by  the 
maternal  family  tree.  That  branch  blossomed  with  college  educators 
and  clergymen.  Grandpa  Stephen  Allen  raised  the  money  to  found 
the  University  of  Maine  and  refused  its  first  presidency  because  he 
felt  his  older  brother  was  more  intellectual.  So  Charles  Allen  reigned 
in  his  stead  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  university's  career. 

The  Maine  birthright  is  a  tough  one  to  alter.  For  the  atmosphere 
that  enveloped  me  as  a  small  boy,  I  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  a 
few  stories  to  show  the  tang  of  the  sea  and  the  fragrance  of  the  farm. 
When  a  sitter  discovers  I  hailed  from  Maine,  I  am  supplied  with  all 
his  "Maine"  stories.  These  emphasize  the  reputation  the  natives  of 
the  State  have  acquired  for  being  short  on  words,  brief,  succinct,  terse. 
If  you  are  going  to  Maine  and  enjoy  conversation,  you'd  better  take 
some  with  you. 

A  gentleman  stepped  from  his  limousine  and  addressed  the  only 
person  in  sight:  "Can  you  please  tell  me  how  to  get  to  South  Paris?" 

The  native  responded:  "Yep!  Don't  move  a  damn  inch." 

A  nagging  wife  had  passed  away.  Farmer  husband  harnessed  the 
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horse  and,  with  the  children,  attended  the  funeral.  Driving  home  in 
a  down  pour  of  a  thunder  storm,  they  could  see  their  little  farm  down 
the  hill.  A  bolt  of  lightning  knocked  the  cupola  off  the  top  of  their 
bam,  and  Father  husband  remarked  to  his  young,  "Well,  I  guess  she 
got  there  all  right." 

To  offset  that  story,  a  farmer  and  his  wife  were  sitting  at  their 
table  for  their  evening  meal.  The  day  had  been  an  unusually  long 
and  laborious  one.  He  had  come  home  late,  washed  at  the  kitchen 
sink,  and  wearily  deposited  himself  at  the  table.  There  was  no  con- 
versation. Husband  was  silent,  sunk  in  his  troubles,  and  Wife  respected 
his  silence.  She  had  anticipated  his  state  of  mind,  and  had  prepared 
the  meal  carefully  and  competently  with  the  food  he  most  enjoyed.  He 
ate  and  ate  more,  until  he  could  eat  no  more.  He  filled  his  pipe, 
tamped  down  the  tobacco  to  just  the  right  density  and  lighted  up.  He 
began  to  puff.  His  difficulties  forgotten,  he  was  content.  The  world 
was  beautiful.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  the  kerosene  lamp 
between,  there  was  beauty.  And  still  no  conversation.  Husband  leaned 
on  the  table  sidewise,  peered  around  the  kerosene  lamp,  and  between 
puffs  of  contentment  he  spoke.  "Yer  know  Lindy,  yer  see — I  love  yer 
so  much — sometimes — I  kin  hardly  keep  from  tellin'  yer  about  it." 

These  atmospheric  stories  might  give  an  impression  that  the 
natives  of  Maine  are  uneducated  folk,  and  friends  in  my  native  State 
might  not  like  that.  The  fact  is  that  from  the  first,  Maine,  like  all  New 
England  has  had  a  hearty  appetite  for  education.  Often,  a  lad  or  lassie 
after  college  and  university  elects  to  go  back  to  the  little  farm  or  to 
the  fishing  village. 

A  down-East  farmer  or  fisherman  shows  traces  of  schooling  as  he 
takes  his  time  to  express  exactly  what  he  wants  to  say;  he  doesn't 
babble.  A  neighbor's  cows  were  intruding  into  a  farmer's  best  pasture, 
and  the  farmer  did  something  about  it.  On  a  board,  I  remember,  he 
lettered  a  warning,  and  wastened  it  to  the  gate  of  his  pasture: 

ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  LETTING  HIS  OR  HER  COW  INTO 
THIS  PASTURE  WILL  HAVE  HIS  OR  HER  TAIL  CUT  OFF,  AS 
THE  CASE  MAY  BE. 

These  stories  set  the  stage.  Here  we  drop  the  curtain  on  the  little 
boy  and  put  him  to  bed. 
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THE  YOUNG  MAN  FINDS  NEW  YORK  APPETIZING 


/y  venture  to  New  York  was  by  sea;  from 
Portland  to  Boston  and  from  Boston  to  New  York  City — that  being  less 
expensive  than  travel  by  rail.  The  big  town  appeared  inviting.  The 
year  was  1898.  I  was  not  quite  twenty  years  old,  and  I  possessed  a 
back  log  of  thirty  dollars. 

I  was  expected  to  attend  some  art  school,  and  at  Pratt  Institute  I 
was  relieved  of  half  of  my  money  when  I  registered.  The  art 
department  was  to  see  me  only  fitfully. 

A  rooming-house  provided  me  with  a  top  floor  hall  room.  Its 
window  was  a  skylight,  and  there  was  a  gas  jet  for  boiling  my  morning 
egg.  The  rent  was  four  dollars  per  week. 

Before  I  could  get  adjusted  to  my  new  surroundings,  my  father 
passed  away.  His  sudden  death  from  blood  poisoning  hurried  me  back 
to  Kents  Hill.  My  father  was  president  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary  and  Female  College  there.  I  was  in  time  for  his  funeral 
service  which  was  held  at  the  College.  Then  we  bore  the  casket  to 
my  Grandparent's  home  at  Bryants  Pond.  There  was  a  service  in  the 
little  parlor,  and  my  elderly  Grandfather  performed  the  service  himself. 
He  used  no  book  of  ritual;  in  prayer  his  heart  entrusted  his  dearly 
beloved  son  into  the  keeping  of  Almighty  God.  There  was  no  dust 
to  dust.  Briefly  and  tearfully  he  spoke  of  character.  I  sat  at  the  tiny 
parlor  organ  and  sang  the  hymns  alone. 

Then  immediately,  I  returned  to  New  York — to  the  hall  bedroom 
with  its  gas  jet  for  early  morning  housekeeping. 

In  that  rooming-house  lived  a  giant  of  a  man.  He  was  a  newspaper 
reporter.  He  asked  what  I  was  doing,  heard  about  my  art,  looked  at 
my  sketches,  and  said,  "You  can  get  a  job  on  a  newspaper;  they  don't 
have  good  sketch  artists." 
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When  I  asked  how  to  go  about  securing  such  a  position,  my  new 
friend  said,  "Just  watch  the  newspaper  and  when  you  see  something 
is  going  to  happen  that  is  important,  get  there  and  make  your  sketehes. 
Take  'em  to  any  managing  editor  of  any  newspaper." 

The  very  next  day's  paper  told  of  an  important  symphony  concert 
scheduled  for  two  days  ahead.  The  name  of  the  conductor  was  Dudlev 
Buck.  Years  later  I  painted  his  portrait. 

I  was  soon  at  his  door.  He  was  affable  and  looked  at  my  sample 
sketches.  He  posed  without  asking  which  newspaper  was  to  print  the 
sketch  of  him,  but  he  did  ask  if  the  featured  soloists  were  to  be 
sketched.  He  even  telephoned  the  four  singers  and  arranged  for  them 
to  sit. 

Nine  o'clock  the  following  morning,  I  submitted  five  pencil 
sketches  to  the  managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  a  great 
newspaper  of  those  days,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country. 
That  frowning  fellow  showed  no  enthusiasm  as  he  interviewed  me, 
but  he  said  there  was  a  chance  he  might  use  them,  and  slipped  the 
sketches  into  a  desk  drawer. 

I  counted  the  hours  until  the  next  day's  edition  was  on  the  stands. 
I  spent  a  sleepless  night.  Yes,  the  sketches  were  printed,  five  tiny  one- 
column  cuts.  Saturday  at  the  pay  window  there  was  no  envelope  for 
me,  however.  Monday,  my  back  log  being  in  absentia,  and  the  pay 
window  still  having  nothing  for  me,  I  called  upon  the  managing  editor. 

He  looked  up  and  growled:  "Oh,  it's  you.  I  suppose  you'd  like  your 
pay." 

He  fumbled  in  that  same  desk  drawer  and  came  up  with  the  little 
white  envelope  which  later  I  discovered  contained  five  one-dollar  bills. 

"The  city  editor,"  he  said,  "wants  to  see  you.  Over  there!" 

I  now  knew  the  reason  why  the  managing  editor  had  held  back 
my  envelope. 

The  city  editor  was  easier  to  look  at.  When  I  approached  him,  he 
grinned  and  said,  "Oh,  yes.  Those  little  sketches  of  yours  came  out 
pretty  good.  If  I  should  happen  to  want  to  use  you,  what  is  your 
telephone   number?" 

We  settled  for  a  telegram  idea  because  I  had  no  phone.  Telegrams 
began  coming  to  the  rooming-house.  I  soon  heard  from  the  city  editor. 

"Why  don't  you  drop  in  here  any  morning  you  can.  Probably  I'll 
have  an  assignment  for  you." 

And  so  the  round  of  sketching  began.  For  each,  there  was  a  little 
white  envelope  with  five  dollars  in  it  waiting  for  me  at  the 
pay-window. 
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Soon  there  were  important  banquets  to  cover  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  The  city  editor  said,  "Just  te^  Oscar  I  sent  you  and  he  will 
take  good  care  of  you." 

I  inquired  the  way  to  the  Waldorf  and  Oscar  was  easy  to  find; 
he  was  everywhere.  He  took  me  and  a  folding  chair  to  the  speaker's 
table  more  times  than  I  can  remember.  I  recall  one  time  in  particular. 
He  sat  me  down  in  the  chair  facing  the  speaker  at  the  end  and  told  me 
to  just  slide  my  chair  along,  facing  man  after  man  that  I  wanted  to 
sketch.  The  toastmaster  was  that  most  famous,  Simeon  Ford,  the 
proprietor  of  the  ancient  Grand  Union  Hotel.  Chauncy  M.  Depew 
was  the  first  speaker.  Then  came  Joseph  Choate,  forming  the  notable 
trio  of  many  a  banquet.  When  the  hotel  man,  Simeon  Ford,  introduced 
Choate,  he  began  with:  "The  next  speaker  is  Joseph.  I  do  not  know  if 
he  is  the  Joseph  of  the  coat  of  many  colors  and  the  little  affair  with 
Potiphar's  wife — " 

At  that  point,  up  jumped  Choate,  interrupting  with:  "I'm  Joseph; 
not  the  Joseph  of  the  little  affair  wih  Potiphar's  wife.  But  if  I  did  have 
a  little  affair  with  anybody's  wife,  I'd  know  what  hotel  to  take  her 
to."  And  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Ford. 

At  the  Waldorf  I  was  always  sure  of  a  bountiful  meal  at  the  hands 
of  Oscar.  Many  times  I  included  a  sketch  of  him,  and  our  friendship 
ripened. 

When  Alexander  Moore  returned  from  ambassadoring  in  Spain,  I 
found  him  at  the  Waldorf  and  made  a  drawing  of  him  for  my  news- 
paper. He  was  a  jolly  fellow  and  his  home-coming  story  was  quite 
interesting. 

He  had  just  landed.  He  took  a  suite  at  the  Waldorf,  and  after 
registering  he  instructed  the  clerk:  "When  Theodore  Roosevelt  tele- 
phones tell  him  I'm  waiting  for  him;  when  Dr.  Munion  calls,  tell  him 
I'll  telephone  him;  and  when  Lillian  Russell  comes  in,  have  her  taken 
right  up  to  my  suite." 

With  that,  the  Ambassador  strolled  to  the  bar  at  the  other  end  of 
Peacock  Alley  on  the  main  floor. 

Before  long  Ambassador  Moore  was  back  at  the  desk  demanding: 
"What  do  you  mean  by  having  one  of  your  house-dicks  follow  me 
around?" 

The  clerk  admitted:  "Well,  Sir,  when  you  registered  there  was  one 
of  our  detectives  standing  near.  He  must  have  heard  what  you  said, 
and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  what  you  said  about  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Munion  and  Lillian  Russell  did  sound  rather 
unusual." 
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The  Ambassador  laughed  and  explained:  "Teddy  Roosevelt  and  1 
were  kids  together,  great  pals,  and  he  told  me  to  let  him  know  just 
as  soon  as  I  got  to  town;  I'm  Dr.  M union's  financial  backer;  and  as  for 
Lillian  Russell — well — she  happens  to  be  my  wife.'' 

Another  of  my  assignments  at  the  Waldorf  was  to  sketch  Mark 
Twain.  His  wife  insisted  that  he  wear  a  frock  coat,  which  induced 
an  exhibition  of  his  customary  profanity.  And  there  were  more  sketches 
of  him  at  later  times  when  he  was  wearing  his,  now  famous,  white  suit. 

Then  came  prize  fights  to  cover  at  ringside;  sketches  at  noteworthy 
court  trials;  sketches  of  celebrated  visitors  to  New  York;  and  of  course, 
the  State  and  National  political  conventions. 

The  date  of  the  1900  Republican  National  Convention  had  been 
announced,  and  the  Eagle  assigned  me  to  cover  it.  What  price?  My 
reply  was  ten  dollars  a  day  and  expenses.  I  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
three  days  ahead,  along  with  Irvin  Cobb  who  also  was  early  to  begin 
his  "running  story"  of  the  convention.  My  sketches  should  begin 
appearing  when  or  even  before  the  convention  opened.  The  plan  was 
to  take  a  package  of  sketches  to  the  conductor  of  the  midnight  express 
to  New  York,  to  intrust  the  package  to  him  with  a  five  dollar  bill 
and  a  promise  of  more  reward  if  he  personally  delivered  the  package 
promptly  in  the  morning  to  the  managing  editor.  Now  I  was  sketching 
political  orators  with  mouth  open,  hands  gesticulating,  a  water  pitcher 
on  a  table  alongside,  as  I  had  always  wanted  to  do. 

I  figured  that  since  I  had  received  five  dollars  a  day  at  the  Maine 
State  Fair  a  few  years  before,  and  now  was  accepting  ten  dollars  and 
expenses,  in  fairness,  it  was  my  responsibility  to  produce  more 
sketches.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  opening  day  of  the  convention 
my  New  York  paper  ran  a  double-page  spread  of  the  forty  sketches  I 
had  made  the  two  days  before.  Some  were  serious  drawings  and  some 
amusing;  two  full  pages  and  across  the  top  of  the  pages  a  heading, 
CHASE  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 

McKinley  was  nominated,  and  that  night  was  a  long  one.  The 
leaders  had  Theodore  Roosevelt  with  them  in  their  smoke-filled  room, 
battling  to  convince  him  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  vice-presidency. 
Teddy  knew  that  Tom  Piatt  was  trying  to  move  him  out  of  New  York 
politics,  and  Teddy  knew  very  well  that  few  vice-presidents  ever 
became  president.  All  sorts  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him, 
and  so  as  morning  dawned  the  tired  Roosevelt  consented.  The  New 
York  World  had  the  truth  about  it  when  they  reported  Teddy  saying: 
"It's  awful  of  you  forcin'  the  vice-prizidency  upon  me, — and  McKinley 
so  healthy." 

Delegates  breakfasted  and  left  for  the  convention  hall.  I  found 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  having  breakfast  alone.  I  sat  down  opposite  him  and 
sketched.  I  had  made  sketches  of  him  previously,  and  now  he  was 
kindly  as  always,  but  he  was  certainly  preoccupied.  Together  we 
walked  to  the  convention  hall.  He  did  not  converse;  he  kept  saying 
from  between  the  well  known  teeth,  "I'm  going  to  the  gallows,  that's 
what  I  am!" 

During  the  campaign,  I  was  with  him  several  times  as  he  made 
five  or  six  speeches  a  night  in  the  little  halls  on  New  York's  lower  East 
Side.  All  newspaper  men  were  fond  of  him,  and  all  the  time  I  was 
becoming  acquainted  not  only  with  the  man,  but  with  his  characteristic 
expressions  as  well.  In  one  of  those  little  East  Side  halls,  there  was 
an  experience  that  I  once  reported  and  it  has  since  been  claimed  by 
others.  This  was  it! 

The  candidate  arrived  late  at  one  of  his  scheduled  gatherings. 
Rushing  his  way  through  the  impatient  crowd,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the 
Republican,  reached  the  platform  and  at  once  began  to  speak.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  who  enjoyed  being  heckled;  always  he  could  make 
something  of  it.  At  his  first  words  a  drunk  in  the  audience  yelled,  "I'm 
a  Democrat!" 

Everyone  laughed  and  the  grinning  Teddy  continued  his  speech. 
Again  the  drunk  shouted,  "I'm  a  Democrat!" 

This  time,  Mr.  Roosevelt  responded  with,  "That  is  fine!  You  are 
so  anxious  to  have  us  know  that  you  are  a  Democrat,  perhaps  you'd  like 
to  tell  us  why  you  are  a  Democrat?" 

The  drunk  was  helped  to  his  feet  and  shouted,  "My  Grandfather 
was  a  Democrat,  my  Father  was  a  Democrat,  and  so  I'm  a  Democrat!" 

As  soon  as  the  laughter  subsided,  Teddy  asked,  "My  friend,  did  you 
ever  happen  to  think  that  if  your  Grandfather  had  been  a  jackass  and 
your  Father  had  been  a  jackass,  what  that  would  have  made  you?" 

The  drunk  was  up  and  ready  again.  He  shouted,  "Yes!  A 
Republican!" 

Teddy  enjoyed  that  as  much  as  the  audience  did. 

My  city  editor  asked  me  to  cover  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  Kansas  City.  I  had  never  bargained  about  the  contents  of  the 
little  white  envelopes,  but  this  time  I  asked  for  fifteen  dollars  a  day 
and  expenses.  My  city  editor  looked  surprised,  but  he  took  it  like  a 
man.  What  I  did  not  know  was  that  if  I  had  asked  for  fifty  dollars  a 
day,  he  would  have  accepted  it  like  the  same  man. 

Those  early  five  years  were  filled  with  sketching  likenesses  of 
men-of-affairs  for  newspapers,  and  they  furthered  my  trek  toward 
portrait  painting.  It  was  a  constant  study  of  what  makes  a  person 
look  like  himself  and  like  nobody  else;  it  was  priceless  preparation  for 
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my  life-work  at  the  easel.  This  kind  of  sketching  continued  through  the 
years.  Some  of  the  hundreds  were  made  back-stage,  at  luncheons,  at 
dinner  parties — anywhere  and  everywhere.   They  made  possible   a 
batting  average  at  producing  alive  portraits. 
And  now,  the  young  man  set  sail! 
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GOOD-BYE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY;  HELLO  PARIS! 
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GOOD-BYE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY;  HELLO,  PARIS! 


"C^h< 


le  sun  was  shining  when  I  said  good-bye  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  I  was  aboard  a  trans-Atlantic  steamer!  My  heart 
.  was  in  the  clouds,  swelling  with  the  budding  aspiration  of  becoming 
a  portrait  painter.  I  was  outward  bound  for  Paris! 

We  slid  into  the  welcoming  ocean.  The  whiff  of  it  brought  a 
fleeting  thought  of  the  captains  and  sailors  I  grew  up  with  on  the 
coast  of  Maine. 

It  was  anno  Domini  1903:  the  adventurer  was  twenty-five  and  on 
his  way  to  learn  about  portrait  painting.  It  was  a  wild  gamble,  but  it 
claimed  me. 

At  the  masthead  of  the  Holland- American  ship  floated  the  com- 
pany's flag  bearing  the  letters,  N  A  S  M,  which  I  was  told  might  denote 
Nous  Arrivons  Sans  Malheur  (in  our  jargon:  We  Arrive  Without  Mis- 
hap). And  so  it  proved;  a  tremendous  storm  at  our  rear  drove  us  across 
the  ocean  in  a  day  less  than  the  usual  crossing,  and  we  arrived  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  to  find  the  storm  had  demolished  the  breakwater. 
We  landed  in  row  boats. 

Cousin  Charles,  Uncle  Charles'  son,  had  fetched  to  the  boat  two 
gifts  that  proved  of  daily  comfort  in  the  years  ahead.  One  was  a 
steamer  rug,  the  other  a  large  chafing-dish  too  big  to  be  stowed  in  my 
small  steamer  trunk.  That  valuable  asset  baffled  the  French  customs 
inspectors.  It  was  night  when  the  inspectors,  by  the  light  of  torches, 
went  through  my  steamer  trunk — not  quite  to  the  bottom.  "Liquor?'' 
they  asked. 

"No." 

"Cigarettes?" 

"Only  what  I  have  in  my  pocket." 

"Matches?" 

My  heart  jumped!   I  made  no  reply  because  at  the  bottom  of 
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my  trunk  were  three  layers  of  recently  invented  book  matches.  The 
inspectors  did  not  quite  reach  the  matches.  That  was  a  crucial  moment 
in  my  life;  the  penalty  for  smuggling  matches  was  a  franc  a  match. 
Discovery  would  have  sent  me  back  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  My 
pocket-book  could  not  have  produced  the  fine. 

The  storm  at  sea  indicated  that  becoming  a  portrait  painter  was 
not  all  smooth  sailing. 

Next  to  my  deck  chair  had  sat  two  spinsters.  They  were  teachers 
of  French  in  a  Boston  school  and  were  on  their  vacation-way  to  Paris 
to  refresh  their  French.  I  had  three  paper-bound  French  novels  to 
refresh  my  own  patois,  and  I  offered  one  of  the  books  to  my  spinster 
neighbors.  I  had  not  opened  that  copy;  its  title  translated  was  The 
Beds  Of  The  Kings.  When  next  the  ladies  appeared  thev  thrust  the 
book  at  me,  turned  up  their  noses,  and  thereafter  refused  any  word 
with  me.  The  book  showed  evidence  of  having  been  looked  into. 

On  shipboard  a  French  couple  was  interested  in  the  pencil  sketches 
I  was  making  of  the  passengers.  The  two  were  accomplished  travelers, 
vivacious,  kindly.  Thev  asked  about  my  plans  and  if  I  had  friends  in 
Paris.  Also,  they  asked  if  I  had  a  hotel  reservation.  I  had  no  Paris 
friends  and  no  hotel  reservation.  They,  therefore,  encouraged  an 
Academy  Julien  idea,  telling  me  to  be  sure  to  register  in  the  studio  of 
the  great  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  Laurens  was  news  to  me.  And  so  they 
insisted  that  I  come  to  their  hotel  the  day  after  we  landed.  At  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer  they  wired  for  a  reservation  for  me  at  a  little  hotel 
in  the  Latin  Quarter. 

I  reached  the  hotel  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  who  was  there? 
I  walked  to  the  desk  and  beheld  my  two  lady  companions  of  the 
steamer.  The  clerk  was  explaining  there  was  no  room  at  the  Inn  for 
them.  It  was  reallv  late.  I  told  the  clerk  I  had  a  reservation  and  I 
would  happily  give  it  to  the  nice  ladies.  They  got  my  bed,  but  I  got 
neither  recognition  nor  a  thank  you. 

The  clerk  was  impressed,  and  he  managed  a  cot  for  me  back  of 
his  office.  In  the  morning  the  clerk  told  me  with  amusement  that 
during  the  night  the  two  French  teachers  from  Boston  had  caused 
him  trouble.  They  had  telephoned  from  my  room  demanding  two 
drapeau.  He  had  scoured  the  neighborhood  and  produced  what  they 
had  demanded:  two  flags.  What  the  precious  darlings  thought  they 
were  demanding  was  two  sheets,  two  draps.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
they  had  missed  a  sheet  or  two  in  my  Beds  Of  The  Kings. 

Next  day  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  I  found  my  nice  French  couple  at 
their  hotel.  They  took  me  in  hand  to  find  for  me  a  studio  in  the  Latin 
Quarter.  Thev  knew  their  wav  around,  and  their  accustomed  kindli- 
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ness  made  them  welcome  everywhere  we  went.  They  found  the 
studio.  It  was  in  the  courtyard  of  55  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi;  the  rent — 
eighty  francs  a  month.  The  franc  was  worth  twenty  cents  then.  It 
was  a  studio  with  a  balcony,  a  ladder  leading  up.  The  north  end  was 
all  window  from  five  feet  up  of  wall  to  the  twenty-five  foot  ceiling. 
Through  that  expanse  of  glass  the  cold  wind  blew  during  the  winter. 

The  comforts  of  home  consisted  of  a  small  pot-belly  stove  in  the 
middle  of  the  large  studio,  and  a  gas  connection  to  be  used  for  cooking. 
The  other  comforts  were  down  the  flight  of  wooden  stairs  to  the  court- 
yard where  there  was  a  faucet  for  available  water,  and  a  cabinet  with 
nothing  but  a  heart-shaped  hole  in  the  stone  floor  which  enabled  the 
sightseer  to  view  the  famous  sewers  of  Paris  some  fathoms  below, 
roaring  on  their  way  to  the  Seine.  It  was  good  healthy  plumbing. 

My  guides  led  me  to  a  pawn-shop  establishment  where  at  aston- 
ishingly low  prices  I  purchased  a  cot,  blankets,  an  old  bureau  to 
support  a  gas  ring  and  my  chafing-dish  for  cooking;  a  few  dishes,  a 
kerosene  lamp,  a  chair  and  I  was  all  set  for  housekeeping.  The  expen- 
diture very  nearly  exhausted  my  back  log  of  sixty  dollars  with  which 
I  arrived  in  town. 

I  had  to  get  busy.  I  began  sending  to  my  New  York  newspaper 
pages  of  sketches  for  Sunday  editions,  rendered  in  ink  over  pencil, 
with  lettered  captions.  These  pages  were  of  the  little  theatres  of  Paris; 
Parisian  bars;  a  day  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens;  a  day  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  the  American  ambassador  and  consul,  a  page  of  famous 
models;  et  al.  And  in  return  for  each  page  I  received  promptly  a  check 
for  twenty-five  dollars.  A  visit  to  the  manager  of  Brentano's  Paris 
branch  elicited  some  work,  a  poster  cover  for  the  Christmas  gift  cata- 
logue. Now  and  then  some  other  small  commission  helped.  Later,  a 
French  newspaper  had  some  work  for  me. 

Presently  I  registered  at  the  Academy  Julien  in  the  studio  of  Jean 
Paul  Laurens  where  a  hundred  easels  cluttered  the  long  floor  of 
graduated  levels.  Peering  between  the  forest  of  easels  from  the  back 
row,  I  could  see  a  nude  model  posing  a  long  way  away.  A  portrait 
painter  must  learn  to  paint  flesh.  My  easel  in  the  back  row  quickly 
had  a  sizeable  canvas  tied  to  it.  All  at  once  I  was  an  industrious  art 
student  in  Paris! 

After  three  days  of  painting,  in  came  the  Master,  preceeded  by  the 
concierge  (janitor)  who  stuck  his  head  in  the  doorway  with  a  hiss 
that  produced  silence.  Monsieur  Laurens's  idea  of  teaching  was  not 
at  all  what  it  was  in  our  United  States.  In  America  the  teacher  would 
spend  fifteen  minutes  with  each  pupil  every  day,  correcting  and  work- 
ing on  the  student's  painting  quite  possibly  to  make  it  presentable  for 
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exhibition.  But  not  so  in  Paris!  The  Master  entered;  the  place  became 
as  quiet  as  a  morgue. 

M.  Laurens  said,  "Good  Morning,  gentlemen,"  adjusted  his  eye- 
glasses and  gazed  at  the  paintings  in  the  back  row  without  comment. 
Slowly  he  weaved  his  way  in  and  about  the  easels,  then  returned  to 
the  back  row.  He  stood  beside  my  canvas.  All  the  pupils  clustered 
around  to  not  miss  a  word  of  the  criticism.  I  fairly  trembled;  I  seemed 
to  be  in  for  the  deluge.  It  was  a  deluge  of  words  and  my  French  was 
not  up  to  the  rapid  sentences.  He  pointed;  he  shook  his  finger  at  me, 
glaring  savagely.  Then  suddenly  he  addressed  me. 

"N'est-ce  pas?" 

Not  knowing  what  he  was  talking  about  I  could  only  imagine  why 
he  was  picking  on  me;  why  my  first  effort  was  being  torn  to  shreds.  I 
answered  in  my  halting  French. 

"I  do  not  understand  much  of  French." 

He  glared.  Then  he  walked  to  the  exit  door  and,  turning,  said, 
"It  was  my  fault;  I  should  have  known.  Good  Morning,  gentlemen." 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  onrush  of  students.  They  crowded  me, 
grasping  my  hand  and  pumping  it.  They  ordered  much  beer  for  me. 
It  was  in  this  manner  I  learned  that  the  Master  was  making  his  usual 
tour  of  the  forest  of  easels,  looking  at  each  painting  with  no  word  of 
comment;  finally  returning  to  the  one  canvas  that  he  had  concluded 
showed  some  promise.  In  front  of  this  honored  work,  he  would  talk  of 
Art  and  discuss  what  might  result  in  a  fine  painting,  if  the  student 
happened  to  know  enough  to  do  so  and  so.  Never  would  he  touch  a 
student's  work.  So  ended  the  lesson,  devoted  to  one  pupil,  but  intended 
for  the  whole  class;  the  method  of  a  great  teacher. 

His  twice  a  week  appearance  was  for  about  an  hour.  On  Saturday 
afternoons  at  four  o'clock  the  few  students  who  dared  could  take  to 
the  Master's  own  studio  their  compositions  of  a  subject  he  had  an- 
nounced. He  judged  those  paintings  and  for  the  student  who  presented 
what  most  pleased  him,  the  prize  was  first  choice  of  placing  his  easel 
Monday  morning.  Weeks  later  I  dared  make  my  first  Saturday  after- 
noon appearance  and  my  painting  of  The  Crucifixion  won  second 
choice  of  placing  my  easel  the  following  Monday. 

But  with  a  living  to  earn  I  could  not  attend  art  school  regularly. 
Now  and  then  I  was  there  in  daily  attendance  excitedly,  but  in 
between  were  periods  of  racking  the  brain  for  means  of  sustenance. 
Steadily,  in  my  own  studio,  I  was  struggling  to  paint  portraits  of 
models  whenever  I  had  money  enough  to  employ  one. 

Discouraging  moments  are  common  to  all  young  adventurers.  The 
vista  of  exciting  possibilities  held  and  still  holds  me.  The  only  portrait 
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commissions  I  ever  have  solicited  were  those  of  the  proprietors  of  my 
Latin  Quarter  meat  market  and  vegetable  market.  We  bargained,  and 
each  bearded  gentleman  had  his  portrait  painted  in  exchange  for 
fifty  francs  worth  of  food. 

In  New  York,  music  had  helped  pay  the  rent  of  my  hall  bedroom; 
I  thought  perhaps  it  might  help  here.  When  I  was  a  little  chap  of  ten 
in  the  home  town  of  Bucksport  I  was  put  into  a  chorus  to  stand  with 
the  contraltos,  because  my  voice  was  low  like  the  grumble  of  waves 
against  the  rock-bound  coast.  Those  contraltos  looked  like  grandmas 
to  me.  When  I  was  thirteen,  printed  programs  of  that  date  show,  I  was 
second  bass  in  a  male  quartette,  the  other  three  fellows  being  twice  mv 
age.  Apparently  I  could  "read"  music  before  I  could  read  some  of  the 
words  under  the  notes.  And  in  New  York,  later,  I  had  been  the  bass 
in  mixed  quartettes  of  one  church  after  another. 

So,  I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  find  a  meagre  pay  position 
in  the  chorus  of  one  of  the  great  choirs  in  Paris.  I  inquired  which 
churches  had  the  best  choirs  and  ventured  to  Holy  Trinity.  That  was 
a  Thursday,  and  there  I  learned  that  providentially,  the  annual  trial 
of  men's  voices  was  to  be  the  very  next  afternoon.  I  was  one  of  about 
fifty  applicants.  The  organist,  Monsieur  Behrens,  was  on  the  organ 
bench.  The  first  applicant  stood  beside  him.  The  organist  opened  a 
score  on  the  rack,  pointed  to  a  place  on  the  page  and  said,  "Voila!" 

The  organ  roared  and  the  man  sang.  He  was  directed  to  a  seat, 
and  I  soon  realized  the  sheep  were  being  separated  from  the  goats. 
It  came  my  turn. 

The  organist  asked,  "Tenor?" 

I  said,  "No;  Basso." 

He  blinked  suspiciouslv.  An  oratorio  was  opened  on  the  rack. 
"Voila!" 

Again  the  organ  roared  and  the  basso  sang.  Pages  were  turned 
and  again,  "Voila!" 

The  organ  and  I  roared.  This  seemed  to  be  a  longer  tryout  than 
the  others,  and  when  the  roaring  ceased  the  organist  exclaimed,  "Mon 
Dieu,  he  can  read!" 

I  was  directed  to  a  seat  with  the  sheep,  and  presentlv  the  flock 
was  admonished  to  come  for  rehearsal  Saturday  afternoon,  next  dav. 

At  the  rehearsal  it  was  a  tremendous  surprise  to  find  that  I  was  the 
new  basso  soloist  of  Holy  Trinity.  By  my  side  stood  the  baritone 
soloist,  Henri  Chateau  of  the  Paris  opera.  He  and  I  became  pals.  My 
salary  proved  to  be  twelve  dollars  a  month.  However,  weddings  and 
funerals  contributed  five  dollars  each,  and  there  were  some  zood  davs 
when  two  or  three  funerals  followed  each  other. 
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The  little  soprano  and  alto  boys,  garnered  from  many  countries, 
had  their  keep  and  schooling  in  this  manner  also.  When  the  laddies 
filed  in  for  their  second  or  third  funeral,  their  roguish  grins  filled  the 
choir  stalls;  one  dollar  per  for  each  solo  boy. 

Several  of  the  youngsters  in  their  choir  habiliments  became  sub- 
jects of  portraits  painted  in  my  studio.  I  recall  their  impish  expressions 
did  not  always  befit  their  choir  costumes. 

The  quest  went  on  with  portraits  of  Chateau  and  of  Henry  Weldon 
Hughes,  top-basso  of  the  Paris  opera.  The  beards  of  both  these  opera 
singers  were  worthy  of  memorializing.  Chateau  spoke  English;  that  is 
to  say  he  spoke  Shakespeare  English,  for  he  had  learned  his  English 
entirely  from  the  Bard  of  Avon.  We  exchanged  lessons.  He  wanted  to 
acquire  a  more  colloquial-informal  English,  and  my  French  needed 
to  be  more  facile. 

I  remember  the  Chateau  twinkle  as  he  said,  "Mon  ami,  thou  arrt  a 
grrreat  man;  methinketh  thou  hast  no  accent — I  mean  no  French 
accent." 

The  winter  winds  blew  into  the  studio  through  the  glassed  North- 
end,  and  the  little  pot-belly  stove  did  its  infantile  best.  Glory  be!  Life 
was  exciting  and  the  adventurer  burned  the  kerosene  lamps  late  into 
the  night,  painting,  experimenting,  hoping;  interrupted  only  by  the 
pages  of  sketches  for  my  New  York  newspaper — and,  of  course,  by 
the  weeks  at  the  Academie  Julien. 

The  joy  of  color  amazed  me,  and  even  now  people  ask,  "Don't  you 
make  your  portraits  more  colorful  than  most  painters?" 

Today  there  still  stands  a  small  house  in  the  Latin  Quarter  that 
Rodman  Wanamaker  purchased  for  the  American  art-student  boys  to 
have  for  a  club.  It  was  not  far  from  my  55  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi.  I 
remember  that  it  was  there  that  a  French  couple  was  ready  to  provide 
a  meal  at  a  low  price,  and  that  American  art  students  congregated 
many  an  evening. 

Whistler  came  to  Paris  for  a  brief  visit  and  as  he  had  done  on  pre- 
vious visits,  he  dropped  in  on  us  to  be  whimsically  encouraging.  That 
was  the  signal  for  some  of  the  fellows  to  hustle  to  their  studios  and 
come  hurrying  back  with  their  latest  works  of  art,  hoping  for  a 
Whistler  criticism.  One  lad,  who  perhaps  was  the  least  liked  by  his 
fellows  because  of  his  high-hat  ways  and  his  plentiful  supply  of 
American  tobacco  which  he  never  shared  with  any  of  us,  reappeared 
with  six  little  landscapes,  framed,  and  all  alike  except  for  a  slight 
variation  of  a  tree,  a  barn,  or  a  pathway.  The  six  paintings  were  lined 
up  along  the  baseboard  of  the  room. 

When  the  intending-to-be-helpful  Whistler  faced  that  exhibition 
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he  paused,  adjusted  his  beribboned  eye-glasses,  took  one  look  and 
turned  away.  The  author  of  the  six  landscapes  had  been  hoping  that 
the  master  would  give  him  encouragement. 

His  hope  fluttered  and  dimmed,  as  he  said,  "You  know,  Mr. 
Whistler,  I  paint  'em  that  way  because  I  can  sell  'em."  And  he 
added,  "I  have  to  live,  don't  I?" 

Whistler  took  one  more  look  at  the  framed  works,  then,  turning 
to  the  fellow,  murmured,  "Not  necessarily." 

One  bright  day  in  Paris  I  was  watching  a  parade  in  honor  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy.  The  parade  halted  briefly  at  the  moment 
the  royal  visitors  in  their  open  carriage  were  directly  in  front  of  me. 
Out  from  my  pocket  came  the  ever-ready  sketch  pad.  Their  Majesties 
did  not  speak  to  me,  but  they  graciously  looked  in  my  direction  long 
enough  for  the  sketching.  So,  a  sketch  from  life — rare  enough,  since 
royalty  does  not  sit  indifferently  for  artists — of  King  Victor  Emanuel 
and  his  Queen,  appeared  in  my  New  York  newspaper. 

The  importance  of  being  ready — being  prepared  when  opportunity 
strikes — and  readiness  to  do  one's  best,  without  excuses  of  any  sort, 
becomes  a  way  of  life.  Years  later  when  the  message  comes,  "The 
President  will  sit  to  you  for  three  hours  at  ten  o'clock  Thursday"; 
there  is  no  use  saying  that  three  hours  is  not  enough!  It  is  a  command, 
an  opportunity,  another  challenge!  Afterward,  when  the  President's 
portrait  is  viewed  and  is  reproduced  widely,  there  is  no  chance  to 
explain  about  the  three  hours.  The  observer  doesn't  care  how  many 
hours  were  allowed;  the  painter  is  judged — he  is  responsible. 

Again,  while  on  a  trip  to  London,  adventuring  a  few  days  to  garner 
more  sketches  for  Sunday  editions  of  New  York  newspapers,  Fortune 
shuffled  the  cards  and  another  King  obligingly  turned  up  to  help  me. 
This  time  I  had  followed  a  crowd,  willy-nilly,  to  the  gates  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  Arriving  there,  I  edged  myself  through  the  mass  of 
onlookers  until  I  reached  a  spot  directly  behind  the  front  line  of 
bobbies,  close  to  the  gates.  Almost  at  once  the  gates  opened  and  the 
brilliantly  ornamented  equipage  of  His  Majesty  came  through,  to 
halt  only  a  few  feet  distant.  A  gold-braided  person  opened  the  carriage 
door  and  King  Edward  VII  thrust  out  his  heavy-jowled  and  bewhis- 
kered  face  to  converse  with  some  high  panjandrums  in  frock  coats  and, 
unconsciously,  to  pose  for  me,  the  adventurer  from  America.  So,  in 
my  New  York  paper  shortly  thereafter  appeared  a  second  royal 
portrait  drawn  from  life — this  of  the  King  of  England! 

It  became  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind  that  if  Kings  would  sit  still 
long  enough  to  be  sketched  or  painted,  why,  there  was  nothing  to  it — 
but  luck.  King  Edward  did  not  know  he  was  giving  me  impetus  that 
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was  to  serve  me  well  in  later  years  when  I  would  be  painting  many 
who  are  regarded  as  great. 

By  now  I  was  wondering  if  ever  I  would  collect  enough  money  to 
get  home  to  New  York — to  my  hall  bedroom.  It  was  Spring — the 
second  season.  Fellow  students  were  sending  paintings  to  the  world- 
wide-known Paris  Salon,  hoping  that  some  time  a  painting  would  be 
accepted  and  hung.  They  picked  out  five  of  mine,  insisting  I  must 
begin  sending  to  the  Salon.  To  me  it  did  not  seem  like  a  worthwhile 
try.  The  paintings  would  have  to  be  framed  if  I  were  to  submit  them, 
and  that  would  cost  what  I  did  not  have. 

One  evening  walking  down  Rue  des  Rennes,  I  was  passing  a  shop 
where  there  were  seven  or  eight  second-hand  frames  leaning  against 
the  outside  of  the  building.  I  paused,  examined  them  in  the  flickering 
light,  and  decided  one  of  them  could  possibly  encompass  one  of  my 
paintings.  I  inquired  the  price  and  that  settled  it;  no  Paris  Salon  for 
me.  I  turned  the  sharp  angle  into  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi  and  had 
nearly  reached  "55"  when  I  heard  a  clatter  and  a  banging  behind  me. 
From  out  of  the  dark  came  running  a  man.  The  clatter  was  caused  by 
the  entire  lot  of  those  second-hand  frames  hanging  around  his  neck. 
He  transferred  the  frames  from  his  neck  to  mine  and  yelled,  "Vingt 
francs!" 

He  was  in  a  great  hurry;  we  settled  for  five  francs  instead  of  the 
twenty.  Now  1  hurried  away — into  the  courtyard  and  up  the  wooden 
stairs  to  my  studio.  The  fellow  had  seen  me  wistfully  contemplating 
the  frames,  had  seized  his  opportunity,  and  escaped  into  the  night 
with  my  five  francs. 

I  tried  out  the  frames  on  my  paintings,  and  by  some  cutting  and 
restretching  of  the  canvases  four  were  in  frames.  When  next  day  I 
lugged  four  works  of  "art"  to  the  Salon's  receiving  line,  I  was  thinking 
that  the  ravens  never  did  better  for  Elijah. 

Of  my  four  entries,  three  emphasized  portraiture  although  they 
were  figure  paintings  and  one  of  them  was  a  well-known  model, 
Jeanne,  putting  on  her  corset  in  front  of  a  tall  mirror. 

Notification  slips  began  coming  in  the  mail.  Three  were  of  one 
color,  the  other  of  a  different  hue.  The  fine  print  was  baffling,  but  it 
seemed  possible  that  one  painting  had  been  accepted. 

On  the  opening  day  I  was  among  the  early  arrivals.  I  walked 
through  the  many  large  rooms  of  the  exhibition  almost  running.  I  was 
looking  for  that  entry  of  mine.  I  spotted  Jeanne  putting  on  her  corset 
and  my  heart  missed  a  beat.  I  continued  in  more  leisurely  fashion 
through  the  other  rooms,  and  with  my  heart  pounding  I  discovered 
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two  more  of  my  entries  on  the  walls.  That  was  a  day!  Champagne 
thirty  cents  a  bottle!  I  might  mention  that  no  prize  ribbons  were 
attached  to  my  paintings,  but  we'd  made  it. 

On  a  day  when  the  back  log  was  depleted  the  tax  collector  came 
to  the  studio.  He  looked  genial  and  his  papers  showed  him  for  what 
he  was.  He  spoke  no  English  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  him 
believe  I  spoke  no  French  nor  understood  what  he  was  talking  about. 
I  glanced  at  his  paper  long  enough  to  see  that  I  was  being  taxed  for 
many  things,  including  a  tax  on  "openings"  (the  door  and  the 
window).  My  enormous  North-light  expanse  was  indebted — for  each 
square  foot. 

We  got  nowhere  with  conversation;  I  continued  to  be  entirely 
uncomprehending.  I  presented  him  with  a  large  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
roll.  Then  I  set  him  in  pose  and  made  a  portrait  drawing  of  him. 
He  really  liked  that!  He  received  it  with  a  pleasant  smile  and,  when 
after  an  hour  he  left  without  any  tax  payment,  we  shook  hands.  He 
never  returned  to  find  if  I  had  acquired  any  understanding  of  the 
French  language. 

I  liked  making  posters;  I  liked  the  simple  masses  (and  still  like 
them),  and  above  all  I  liked  the  chance  to  use  strong  colors.  When 
the  newspapers  and  a  bulletin  posted  in  the  Academie  Julien  an- 
nounced an  international  competition  of  posters  with  money  prizes, 
there  was  a  stirring  of  excitement  at  "55."  If  the  lady  called  Luck 
ever  wanted  to  help  a  young  portrait  painter  with  a  passion  for 
gambling  and  longing  to  get  home,  here  was  her  chance.  The  exciting 
improbability  of  a  money  prize  would  make  possible  the  return  to 
New  York. 

The  motif  theme  for  a  poster  entry  was,  fur.  The  contest  was  paid 
for  by  Grunwaldt,  presumed  to  be  the  greatest  furrier  in  the  world. 
He  supplied  "the  crowned  heads  of  Europe."  If  he  was  awarding  $300 
and  $200  in  real  money,  doubtless  he  would  be  acquiring  the  prize- 
winning  posters  for  his  advertising,  such  as  covers  for  his 
catalogues. 

With  this  practicality  in  mind,  my  "55"  became  a  busy  factory. 
There  were  several  attempts.  Most  of  the  meager  back  log  was  invested 
in  the  two  models  I  thought  most  appealing.  Jeanne,  befurred,  posed  in 
a  vermilion-colored  dog-cart,  and  Louise,  posed  standing  and  wearing 
a  heavily  fur-trimmed  coat — the  color  of  the  coat  like  that  of  the 
background  was  separated  here  and  there  by  the  fur  trim. 

My  two  entries  were  small,  about  20  by  30  inches,  on  a  chance 
they  would  be  adaptable  for  catalogue  dimensions.  No  dimensions 
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had  been  stated  in  the  announcements.  I  gambled  on  the  catalogue 
cover  idea,  by  lettering  on  my  entries;  no  lettering  had  been 
prescribed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  gala  opening  in  the  Petit  Palais  I  was 
waiting  for  the  doors  to  open.  My  fears  were  realized  as  I  gazed 
at  the  high  walls  of  the  many  rooms,  all  hung  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  paintings  from  several  countries.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were 
large,  some  depicting  lovely  nudes  with  sleek  leopards,  et  al.  It  was 
overpowering.  I  hunted  for  my  entries.  Low  on  one  crowded  wall  I 
discovered  my  highest  hope;  its  smallness  looked  out  of  place  with 
the  large  nudes  and  sleek  leopards.  My  gambler  hopes  faded.  I 
hurried  through  the  rooms  without  getting  a  glimpse  of  my  other 
entrv.  I  retreated  to  55  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi. 

About  noon  there  were  heavy  footfalls  on  the  wooden  stairs  and 
a  heavy  knock  at  the  studio  door.  I  opened  the  door  to  see  a  fat  man 
in  a  frock  coat  and  tall  hat. 

Said  he,  "Are  you  Monsieur  Chase?"  He  thrust  out  a  pudgy  hand 
and  gripped  my  hand.  "I  congratulate  you;  you  haf  vun  ze  prize!" 

As  soon  as  I  could  shed  Monsieur  Grunwaldt,  I  rushed  to  the  Petit 
Palais  and  to  that  entry  of  mine  low  on  the  wall,  wondering  excitedly 
which  prize  was  mine,  first  or  second.  I  discovered  Jeanne  in  her  ver- 
milion dog-cart.  She  bore  a  ribbon;  first  prize.  More  hunting  and 
Voilal  Louise  with  her  coat  that  melted  into  the  background  carried 
the  second-prize  ribbon  and  it  really  waved  at  me,  or  something  was 
the  matter  with  my  eyes. 

Certainly  the  lady  called  Luck  had  smiled  when  she  whispered 
that  my  entries  be  of  dimensions  fit  for  a  catalogue  cover.  Undoubtedly 
the  great  god  Grunwaldt  was  his  own  practical  judge  and  jury. 

Alois!  Immediatement!  I  was  on  my  homeward  way,  the  few 
belongings  tied  together,  studio  fixtures  bequeathed  to  Gamble,  a 
long-suffering  art-school  pal  who  craved  the  studio,  a  passage  second 
class  on  the  steamer,  and  Gamble  and  Chateau  to  see  me  off. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  reached  out  a  welcoming  hand,  and  the  band 
played  Home,  Sweet  Home! 
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Lin  Ytttang,  philosopher,  author 
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Mrs.  Alexander  Morgan.  Head  section  from  large  full  length  double  portrait  of  two  sisters 


Charles  Coburn,  actor,  producer,  as  "The  County  Chairman." 
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Hudson  Maxim,  inventor  of  smokeless  gunpowder 


A  Grandstand  for  a  Studio. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson 
at  a  baseball  game,  191  J. 
Life-sized  charcoal  drawings 
for  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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WHAT  PARIS  TAUGHT  THE  YOUNG  PORTRAIT  PAINTER 


^r  Low,  back  in  New  York  there  was  a  living  to 
earn  while  getting  a  foot  on  the  painting  ladder.  Luckily  my  extra- 
curricular activities  were  in  art  fields.  It  was  a  necessary  and  exciting 
moment  to  take  stock  of  myself. 

Paris  had  taught  me  that  becoming  a  real  artist  is  a  do-it-yourself 
lifelong  occupation;  that  one  does  not  arrive  by  copying  the  work  or 
the  "style"  of  old  masters  or  of  modern  ones,  or  by  following  a  "trend." 
When  the  crowd  is  running  it  is  a  wise  young  painter  who  walks. 
Imitation  and  repetition  are  not  desirable;  to  copy  is  suicide. 

Fortunately  for  me  whenever  I  had  spent  a  day  in  the  Louvre 
with  portraits  of  the  masters,  I  was  not  trying  to  copy  The  Man  With  a 
Glove,  but  with  paint  I  was  experimenting  hell  bent  to  discover  how 
Titian  had  gone  about  it  to  paint  that  man. 

The  Franz  Hals  portraits  excited  me  most  because  in  them  I  could 
see  his  direct  procedure.  Each  master  seemed  to  have  the  courage 
to  do  his  very  best,  with  no  attempt  to  be  "different" — he  was  different, 
and  sometimes  with  all  his  effort  he  was  not  as  successful  as  at 
other  times. 

Portrait  painting  is  so  exacting  an  occupation  that  few  portraits 
are  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be. 

I  had  learned  that  a  painter  may  use  thick  paint  or  thin  paint.  It 
is  not  how  you  put  on  the  paint  for  your  gusto  of  effort  will  produce 
what  your  spirit  is  capable  of  producing — sometimes  (please  God!) 
better  than  you  expected,  and  sometimes  (alas!)  less  good  than  your 
feverish  determination  insisted. 

I  had  learned  that  works  of  art  appear  simple,  no  mater  how  long 
the  painter  toiled  to  achieve  a  particular  result;  that  a  painter  must 
learn  to  see  more  simply  than  other  people  if  his  creation  is  to  have 
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abiding   qualities.    That    kind    of    matured    seeing    takes    developed 
intelligence. 

I  had  learned  that  a  masterpiece  portrait  is  much  more  than  a 
likeness,  that  usually  the  silhouette  shape  of  the  figure  is  evident  and 
that  hands  and  their  posture  in  a  portrait  are  important  distinguishing 
evidences  of  character. 

The  craft  of  painting  is  called  skill  and  it  can  be  acquired  in  a  few 
years,  but  a  work  of  art  is  slower  forthcoming.  A  worthy  portrait  is  a 
distinguished  creation  in  the  matters  of  design,  and  by  that  I  mean 
all  the  relationships  of  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

Of  the  total,  I  had  learned  that  I  had  a  tremendous  responsibility 
to  find  out  more  about  color,  that  I  must  work  and  sweat  and  pray. 
I  learned  that  there  must  be  continual  experience  in  painting  portraits, 
never  trying  to  express  oneself,  but  forever  trying  to  express  the  sitter, 
what  his  life  has  been  and  what  it  has  made  of  him;  what  he  is — and 
what  accessories  will  illume  the  situation  in  which  the  sitter  lives — 
at  the  same  time  enhancing  the  elegance  of  design,  without  clutter. 

To  carry  on  with  this  beckoning  challenge  was  my  great  impulse, 
and  many  a  friend  or  acquaintance  became  a  more  or  less  victim  of 
my  brushes  and  paint.  Presently  at  art-student  prices  there  were 
commissions,  but  this  excitement  was  interfered  with  by  the  world-old 
need  to  earn  a  living.  My  erstwhile  employers,  the  newspapers,  were 
ready  with  sketching  assignments  to  pay  the  freight.  Even  in  1904 
half-tone  reproduction  of  photographs  was  not  satisfactory  for  fast 
newspaper  printing,  and  sketch  artists  were  still  in  demand — with  few 
competent  ones. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  days  (and  many  a  night)  were 
crowded  with  so-called  art  work  of  several  kinds,  but  the  determination 
to  be  a  portrait  painter  persisted  through  it  all.  Before  long  there  were 
a  few  magazine  commissions  for  portraits:  Edwin  Markham,  The  Man 
With  The  Hoe  poet,  for  which  Century  Magazine  paid  me  five  dollars 
and  said  it  was  excellent;  opera  tenor  Bonci  and  opera  basso  Plancon 
for  Broadway  Magazine  at  twenty-five  dollars. 

I  was  in  a  mood  to  make  a  try  at  illustration.  I  wore  out  shoe 
leather  as,  with  portfolio  under  my  arm,  I  tramped  from  one  magazine 
art  editor  to  another,  with  not  much  encouragement  at  first.  However, 
a  bit  later  when  my  illustrations  began  to  appear  in  some  magazines, 
the  same  art  editors  who  had  turned  me  down  telephoned  and  sup- 
plied manuscripts  for  me  to  illustrate.  The  turn-downs  do  not  remain  in 
memory;  they  left  no  mark;  they  were  inevitable. 

At  the  office  of  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  I  displayed  my  wares  to 
George  vonUtassy,  director-manager  of  all  the  Hearst  magazines. 
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"We  are  well  supplied  with  illustrators,"  he  told  me,  "but  we  can 
use  covers." 

I  told  him  I  had  made  several  poster  covers  in  Paris. 

He  said,  "I'll  show  you  the  sort  of  posters  I  like,"  and  from  a 
massive  mahogany  wall-cabinet  he  extracted  two  posters.  He  held 
them  up  proudly  for  me  to  admire,  saying,  "This  is  the  sort  of  thing  1 
like.  These  are  just  in  from  Europe.  Don't  you  like  them?" 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "I  do  sorta  like  'em;  I  made  'em."  They  were 
reproductions  of  my  two  prize- winning  Grunwaldt  posters. 

That  settled  it;  von  Utassy  ordered  a  cover  for  Motor  and  one  for 
Cosmopolitan.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  Fate  does  move  in  mysterious 
ways,  even  from  across  the  ocean.  But  the  inner  voice  compelled  the 
gambler  in  me  to  sidestep  the  engulfing  opportunity  and  keep  painting 
portraits  at  any  price  or  at  no  price. 

Having  reached  the  age  of  consent  I  started  in  as  a  husband. 
During  the  next  few  years  housekeeping  was  supported  by  a  schedule 
that  may  have  been  unusual.  There  were  four  straight  forenoon  hours 
of  teaching  drawing  and  design  in  the  College  of  The  City  of  New 
York;  then  to  my  studio  to  work  on  illustrations  with  models;  usually 
an  evening  assignment  for  a  newspaper  which  meant  late  to  the  studio 
to  paste  the  pencil  sketches  onto  an  illustration  board,  to  ink  the 
sketches,  to  letter  the  captions,  and  to  deliver  the  drawings  on  news- 
paper row  or  across  the  bridge  to  the  Eagle  by  eight  a.m.  There  were 
many  nights  when  a  cold  shower  served  in  place  of  sleep. 

One  such  night  while  working  in  the  studio  on  newspaper  draw- 
ings, the  telephone  rang,  and  two  more  calls  followed  as  quickly  as 
the  receiver  was  hung  up.  The  calls  were  from  three  newspapers,  each 
with  the  same  message:  "Stanford  White  has  just  been  murdered  by 
Harry  Thaw  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Theatre.  Get  right  down 
to  the  Tombs  fast  and  make  a  sketch  of  Thaw!" 

I  went — and  fast,  knowing  no  newspaper  fellows  would  be  allowed 
to  see  Thaw.  But  at  the  Tombs  city  prison  I  was  welcomed  by  the 
police  who  called  me  "Dr.  Somebody."  I  realized  that  Dr.  Somebody 
had  been  summoned  and  that  the  little  black-covered  box  of  sketching 
materials  under  my  arm  was  sufficient  disguise.  At  once  I  was  taken  to 
Thaw.  He  was  siting  on  a  bench,  his  hands  firmly  manacled  in  his 
lap.  His  eyes  seemed  to  protrude,  insanely  staring.  He  saw  nothing, 
noticed  nothing.  A  guard  was  watching.  I  sat  down  on  the  bench 
beside  Thaw,  slipped  a  small  drawing  pad  out  of  my  pocket  and  hid 
it  in  my  derby  hat,  and  began  to  sketch.  In  ten  minutes  I  was  out  of 
there  and  on  my  way — with  two  sketches — before  the  real  doctor  or 
the  district  attorney  arrived  to  complicate  the  situation. 
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An  hour  later  an  "extra"  was  on  the  streets  and  the  newsboys 
yelling!  There  were  enlarged  reproductions  of  my  two  sketches  fea- 
tured on  the  front  page.  Several  papers  the  country  over  copied  those 
sketches  in  one  way  or  another,  for  they  were  the  only  Thaw  pictures 
for  two  weeks.  Then  I  covered  the  two  Thaw  trials,  with  sketches  in 
the  court  room,  including  one  of  Clarence  Darrow,  attorney  for  the 
defense  in  the  second  trial,  who  "got  him  off"  from  the  gallows  and 
put  him  awav  in  Mateawan,  where  the  criminal  insane  are  confined. 

I  illustrated  for  many  magazines,  and  I  was  pleased  when  articles 
necessitated  portraiture.  I  remember  making  pictures  for  a  story  of  the 
life  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  President  Taft  shaking  hands  with  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  and  one  of  John  McGraw  bossing  his  baseball  team. 

In  those  davs  illustrators  made  drawings  with  models  posing;  not 
from  photographs  of  the  posed  models.  Gibson,  Frost,  Christy,  and 
the  rest,  all  labored  while  the  models  endured  long  days  of  it.  In  my 
earliest  illustrations,  if  an  Indian  was  to  be  depicted  I  hunted  up  an 
Indian.  Presently  I  discovered  I  could  portray  an  Indian  while  an 
experienced  fellow  with  acting  ability  and  the  right  costume  did  the 
posing.  There  were  lots  of  models;  the  best  ones  had  a  variety  of 
costumes  and  they  were  accustomed  to  hours  of  holding  difficult  pos- 
tures. I  used  a  slender  man  and  a  thick-set  one  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  producing  heroes  or  villains  as  a  story  demanded. 

Life  was  a  humorous  magazine — our  best.  One  day  the  editor  said: 
"Make  me  more  pictures  with  girls;  you  make  such  nice  girls." 
Presently  I  submitted  to  the  editor  a  double-page  charcoal  drawing 
entitled,  "Belles  At  Evening  Peeling."  It  depicted  three  gentle  young 
women  beginning  to  make  ready  for  a  night  of  slumber.  The  editor 
approved  and  rewarded  me  with  a  check. 

Copies  of  the  edition  of  Life  containing  the  double-page  chef 
d'oevre  started  to  subscribers,  but  the  Post  Office  held  them  up, 
banned  them.  The  post-master  general  wrote  his  banning  dictum  to 
Life.  The  edition  was  called  in  and  the  disrobing  pages  ripped  out. 
The  editor  showed  me  the  letter  from  Washington. 

It  contained  a  postscript:  "I  like  the  picture  and  I  will  greatly 
appreciate  a  copy  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  have  it."  The  editor  was 
wondering  if  the  post-master  general  intended  to  call  for  it  in  person, 
or  should  it  be  expressed  to  him,  charges  collect. 

Otis  Skinner  wrote  an  article  for  the  American  Magazine  titled 
"The  Last  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,"  the  story  of  how  Edwin  Booth  in 
the  dead  of  night,  burned  his  young  brother's  costumes.  The  source  of 
this  historic  actor  episode  was  Gari  Davidson,  the  dresser  for  brother 
John. 
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Skinner  played  in  Booth's  company  and  knew  him  well.  The  agony 
of  Edwin  Booth,  following  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  in  Washington, 
was  so  great  Otis  was  fearsome  there  would  be  suicide. 

It  fell  to  me  to  make  the  illustrations  for  the  Skinner  article.  From 
photographs,  I  made  a  drawing  of  Edwin  Booth,  and  one  of  his 
brother.  And  there  was  a  drawing  of  Gari,  John's  dresser.  The  page 
illustration  depicted  a  scene  in  the  cellar,  with  the  furnace  door  open, 
showing  glowing  coals.  Gari  had  been  keeping  a  large  box  of  the 
costumes  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and  that  box,  open,  was  in  the  picture. 
Edwin  Booth  was  pictured  removing  one  costume  after  another  from 
the  box,  gazing  at  each  and  handling  it  caressingly.  He  handed  to 
Gari  each  article  of  apparel  carefully,  and  the  dresser  reverently 
passed  it  into  the  flames  of  the  furnace.  The  last  vestiges  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  And  a  heart  bowed  down. 

There  were  illustrations  of  hunting  in  the  deep  woods  (my  Maine 
background  was  a  help),  illustrations  for  a  United  States  History  and 
for  a  History  of  The  World,  and  even  the  pictures,  in  two  colors,  for 
a  series  of  school  books  from  kindergarten  to  fourth  grade. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Magazine,  Bert  Boyden,  telephoned: 
"Do  you  know  anything  about  baseball?  Do  you  know  the  difference 
between  the  hit-and-run  play  and  the  run-and-hit  play?"  I  told  him 
that  in  prep  school  I  used  to  have  the  idea  of  a  career  at  second  base, 
and  that  not  long  before  our  conversation  I  had  received  ten  dollars 
for  playing  second  base  on  the  Columbia  University  team  in  a  game 
with  New  York  University. 

Boyden  chuckled  happily  and  said,  "Hughie  Fullerton  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  for  us  on  'the  inside  of  baseball,'  and  you  must  make 
the  illustrations.  Christy  and  Flagg  don't  know  a  damn  thing  about 
baseball.  Hurry  right  up  here." 

Those  Fullerton  illustrations  led  to  more  baseball  manuscripts  from 
several  other  magazines.  McGraw  of  the  Giants  was  helpful;  he  loaned 
me  uniforms  and  sometimes  a  player  to  pose.  Then  I  painted  a  portrait 
of  John  J.  McGraw  and  one  of  Harry  Stevens  who  owned  the 
concessions  at  the  Polo  Grounds. 

There  were  many  magazine  commissions  that  required  speed,  and 
because  I  was  getting  a  reputation  for  meeting  a  difficult  "dead  line" 
such  challenges  frequently  came  my  way.  About  five  o'clock  after  a 
day  of  painting,  the  editor  of  Scientific  American  was  on  the  'phone: 
"Will  you  paint  me  a  cover  by  nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning?" 

I  said:  "Yes!  What  do  you  want  on  it?" 

The  editor  explained  that  a  cover  painting  had  just  been  delivered 
and  it  was  so  bad  he  couldn't  use  it.  He  said  that  the  finished  painting 
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from  me  must  be  in  his  office  the  next  morning  or  the  magazine  could 
not  be  out  on  schedule.  "What  we  want  on  the  cover  is  a  sort  of 
painting  that  will  show  power  being  generated  from  the  waves  of  the 
ocean." 

"How  is  it  done?"  I  felt  it  my  right  to  ask. 

"It  hasn't  been  done  vet,  but  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  somewhere 
out  on  the  end  of  a  pier  or  of  a  slip  there  is  an  arrangement  of 
various-sized  cogwheels  graduating  up  to  a  large  wooden  wheel  the 
edge  of  which  has  a  groove  in  which  is  carried  a  metal  rope  that 
extends  down  to  the  water,  with  some  sort  of  a  dingus  on  the  end 
that  the  waves  take  a  crack  at  and  keep  in  motion.  Have  you  got  the 
idea?" 

"Sure,"  said  I. 

It  was  five  o'clock  and  we  hung  up.  I  sat  down  to  think  out  the 
contraption,  then  I  telephoned  Frank  Wilson,  a  man  model,  to  come 
on  the  run  and  bring  a  suit  of  oilskins,  a  hat  to  match,  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots,  and  a  big  oil  squirter. 

On  the  wings  of  the  next  morning,  after  a  night  of  it,  I  delivered 
the  wet  painting  just  as  the  editor  came  to  his  office.  After  looking 
carefully  at  it,  he  said:  "Hereafter  I  shall  never  give  you  more  than 
all  night  to  paint  a  cover." 

"Anything  you  want  changed?" 

"No.  I  think  the  inventors  will  get  a  lot  of  new  ideas  out  of  this 
painting.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  the  Atlantic  ocean  couldn't  turn  an 
iron  shaft  as  thick  as  this  one,  but  here's  luck  to  the  Atlantic  ocean." 
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\  t  I  Ly  magazine  covers  were  meeting  with  some 
success,  but  I  was  realizing  how  little  I  knew  about  color.  When 
painting  a  portrait  that  started  hopefully,  as  I  progressed  with  the 
sensitive  tones  of  flesh,  too  often  the  light  sections  became  chalky  and 
the  dark  sections  more  and  more  dirty.  I  was  asking  myself  if  I  were 
partially  color  blind.  Perspiration  stood  out  on  my  forehead  when  I 
conversed  with  myself  about  it.  I  had  reached  a  road  block,  a  dead 
end.  And  if  I  were  to  become  a  real  portrait  painter,  something  must 
be  done! 

Undoubtedly  this  was  the  most  crucial  moment  of  my  career.  I  was 
determined  to  put  myself  to  the  test,  to  discover  all  I  could  discover 
about  color — at  any  price,  at  any  sacrifice.  No  art-school  instructor 
ever  had  told  me  what  color  is,  nor  what  makes  color-mixtures  clean 
or  dirty.  Surely  there  must  be  some  way  to  find  the  facts,  assimilate 
them,  and  make  colors  my  helpful  friends. 

Color!  I  was  excited;  I  was  worried  and  the  bedevilment  increased 
as  now  and  then  I  had  a  portrait  to  paint  for  a  magazine.  The  matter  of 
a  likeness  was  not  my  trouble;  I  was  in  trouble  with  myself.  I  remem- 
bered the  youngster's  prayer:  "Oh,  God!  If  you  ever  wanted  to  help 
a  little  boy,  now's  your  chance!" 

Books?  I  went  on  the  hunt  for  them.  Presently  forty  books  on  color 
and  on  design  ( relationships  of  colors  being  a  matter  of  design )  were 
arranged  on  my  studio  floor.  Books  in  English,  French,  and  German. 
I  devoured  them  at  every  possible  moment — for  months,  making 
careful  notes  on  every  point. 

As  I  write  here,  I  am  not  attempting  a  treatise  on  color;  I  am 
telling  simply  what  was  exciting  color  news  that  boosted  the  possibility 
of  my  becoming  a  portrait  painter.  And  it  may  be  that  some  readers 
who  are  curious  to  know  about  color  will  find  the  story  a  helpful  one. 
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Almost  all  the  information  in  the  books  was  supplied  by  color-ray 
scientists  and  contained  little  of  practical  value  for  a  painter  working 
with  color-pigments.  I  tabulated  the  points  of  agreement  with  which 
the  writers  could  not  differ.  The  boiling  down  was  an  amazing  experi- 
ence, and  I  had  acquired  a  work-base  of  understanding,  simpler  than 
I  had  anticipated.  Isaac  Newton's  discovery  of  the  spectrum  became 
understandable.  The  facts  acquired  prompted  many  questions,  many 
of  the  answers  I  had  to  discover  for  myself.  After  many  months  of 
reading,  digging,  experimenting,  the  great  consoling  discovery  was 
that  I  was  NOT  partially  color  blind — Glory  be  to  Allah! 

There  is  agreement  that  a  color  of  a  substance  is  light  or  dark 
depending  upon  how  much  light  is  reflected  from  it.  With  a  little 
instrument  for  measuring  light  reflection,  I  discovered  for  myself  that 
lemon-yellow  is  our  lightest  pigment  color,  and  that  purple  is  the 
darkest.  And  that  addition  ( in  mixture )  of  a  slight  amount  of  a  color's 
complementary  color,  darkens  it — without  changing  the  quality  of  that 
color  to  resemble  in  any  way  some  other  color.  It  was  exciting  news 
that  when  the  complementary  color  of  a  larger  amount  is  mixed  in, 
the  result  is  gray — a  beautiful  color-gray,  quite  superior  to  any  dirty 
gray  of  black  and  white  mixture. 

One  of  the  many  questions:  why  is  it  that  a  drop  of  water  on  a 
cloth  makes  a  spot  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  cloth — even  of  a  dark 
cloth?  Answer:  because  the  wetness  of  the  drop  of  water  hinders 
light  reflection  from  the  cloth.  Realizing  the  matter  of  light  reflection, 
as  a  painter  works,  is  of  tremendous  importance. 

I  learned  it  was  Runge  of  Hamburg,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  started  the  awakening.  Then  Chevreul,  superintendent  of 
the  dyeing  department  of  the  Gobelins  tapestry  works  in  France,  fifty 
years  later,  wrote  a  little  pamphet  that  told  about  his  coloring  of  fabric 
yarns.  He  had  discovered  that  lemon-yellow  yarn  intermingled  with 
blue  yarn  produced  for  an  observer  an  effect  of  green  much  more 
brilliant  than  given  by  any  green  yarn.  This  lively  effect  of  juxtaposi- 
tion of  colors  (rather  than  mixing  paints  or  dye)  is  what  later  the 
French  impressionists  applied  when  they  "took  painting  out-of-doors." 
We  painters  of  today  frequently  make  use  of  Chevreul's  discovery.  I 
had  been  a  student  in  Paris  in  time  to  see  the  paintings  of  the  Impres- 
sionists accepted  in  the  annual  Salon.  I  now  realize  my  moment  in 
Paris  may  have  been  the  great  moment  for  a  hungry  art  student. 

Fifty  years  after  Chevruel,  it  was  Professor  Rood  of  Columbia 
University  who  published  a  book,  a  dependable  work  on  color  for 
color-ray  scientists,  with  hardly  any  practical  information  for  a  painter. 

Some  old  masters  had  uttered  words  of  information,  but  each  of 
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those  painters  was  doing  his  own  stuff  and  was  not  giving  much  of  his 
know-how  to  other  painters;  his  findings  were  his  own  professional 
secrets.  Since  Rood,  hundreds  of  bright-eyed  egotistical  unsuccessful 
painters  have  rushed  into  print,  telling  their  all  and  more,  most  of 
them  miles  away  from  the  simple  truths. 

There  is  agreement,  not  to  be  bypassed,  that  all  the  colors  we  see 
are  contributed  by  the  spectrum — as  in  the  rainbow,  with  the  accepted 
seven  colors  (more  if  you  can  see  them):  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  And  of  these — for  the  color-ray  scientist — the 
three  so-called  "primary"  colors  are  red,  green,  and  violet,  of  which 
the  other  four  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  mixtures.  This  is  all  very  well 
for  color-ray  scientists  in  their  study  of  light — for  stage  lighting,  et  al, 
but  not  so  for  us  painters  who  work  with  pigments.  Our  "primary" 
colors  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  we  work  with  them.  And  we  use 
more  than  three  primaries,  of  which  I  will  speak  presently. 

Whatever  thing  or  substance  we  see  is  only  seen  when  lighted. 
We  painters  have  found  that  davlight  is  not  white;  it  is  slightly  lemony, 
and  when  the  sun  is  shining  a  so-called  white  object  in  that  light  is 
distinctly  orangey.  So  we  who  paint  can  affirm  that  for  our  eyes  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  white  substance.  Yes,  some  things  look  whiter 
than  others,  but  all  have  a  tincture  of  color,  however  slight. 

And  black?  Well,  our  black  paint  is  produced  by  collecting  soot  in 
a  metal  hood,  the  soot  from  burning  bones  and  such,  which  when 
combined  with  oil  gives  us  black  paint — "ivory  black."  This  soot 
many  painters  use  to  darken  colors,  often  unfortunately.  Some  school 
teachers  still  tell  students  that  black  is  our  darkest  "color,"  and  that 
white  is  our  lightest  color!  No!  lemon-yellow  is  the  lightest  because 
it  reflects  the  most  light;  a  bit  of  it  mixed  into  white  paint  makes  the 
white  lighter.  Just  so,  the  darkest  color — purple — mixed  into  black 
paint  makes  the  black  darker.  When  black  is  wet  it  certainly  looks  very 
dark,  but  when  it  dries  it  is  gray. 

We  painters  learn  we  can  darken  any  color  by  adding  a  bit  of 
its  precise  complementary  color  in  mixture,  without  resorting  to  dirty- 
ing with  black  soot.  Any  color's  complementary  color  is  the  sum  of 
the  balance  of  the  spectrum's  colors.  For  the  color-ray  scientist  all 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum  shining  together  produce  "white  light" — 
daylight.  But  it  is  quite  different  for  us  who  use  pigments;  for  us 
all  the  colors  (primary  colors)  mixed  together  produce  a  dark  gray. 
So,  wonder  of  wonders:  the  darkest  color,  purple,  is  made  darker  by 
mixing  into  it  a  bit  of  the  lightest  color,  lemon;  because  it  happens 
to  be  the  precise  complementary  color.  That  gives  us  a  color  for  the 
palette  that  is  darker  than  black  and  more  satisfactory.  The  shadow 
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tone  of  any  color  is  produced  by  a  slight  mixture  of  its  complementary 
color;  this  because  it  lessens  its  light  reflection,  lessens  its  brilliance. 
This  is  exactly  the  quality  of  a  shadow,  the  light  being  less  in  that 
situation. 

The  printer,  for  color  reproductions,  uses  pigment  inks  of  a  rose- 
red,  lemon,  and  a  blue  similar  to  Cobalt  Blue.  I  should  say  that  in 
reality  we  have  more  than  three  primary  colors  in  paints.  Any  color 
that  cannot  be  mixed  from  other  colors  is  a  primary.  We  have  several 
reds  and  yellows  and  blues,  and  more  besides.  For  instance:  vermilion 
(produced  from  mercury)  is  a  primary  color  because  it  is  not  a  mixture 
of  lemon  and  rose-red  (Alizarin)  as  the  well-known  "color  chart" 
indicates.  That  mixture  resembles  Vermilion  somewhat,  but  is  much 
less  beautiful.  Vermilion  is  a  "must"  for  the  portrait  painter,  it  being 
most  nearly  like  the  color  of  blood. 

Portrait  commissions  were  increasing  in  number,  and  I  was  apply- 
ing my  new-found  information.  The  colors  on  my  palette  and  I  were 
becoming  fast  friends.  Now  each  color  had  individual  characteristics 
and  qualities;  if  red  was  too  brilliant  a  friendly  bit  of  green  was  intro- 
duced to  make  the  red  more  comfortable;  if  blue  was  disquieting, 
orange  caressed  the  blue  gently  and  put  it  at  ease. 

It  is  droll  about  the  different  characteristics  of  each  color.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  color-rat/  scientists  in  their  books  claim  to  cover  the 
ground  for  painters'  problems.  And  it  is  strange  that  school  teachers 
of  science  tell  their  pupils  wrongly  about  color. 

I  am  recounting  what  I  had  to  to  find  out;  the  findings  that  were 
surprising  and  startlingly  important  to  me  as  a  young  fellow  reaching 
to  the  stars.  I  had  come  to  know  that  the  individual  structure  of  each 
pigment,  its  shape  and  its  facets — the  tiny  facets  (like  those  on  a  cut 
gem )  determine  which  color  or  colors  of  the  spectrum  ( light )  can  light 
it  and  show  that  a  dress  is  blue,  that  a  tree  is  green,  that  a  cheek  is 
pink. 

With  all  this  exciting,  revealing  impetus  that  I  was  beginning  to 
use  to  good  account,  came  the  staggering  realization  that  while  chemis- 
try of  pigment  colors  and  their  mixing  is  not  difficult  to  master,  there 
is  a  tremendous  color  miracle  that  faces  a  painter:  the  mystery  of 
color!  Not  so  easily  appreciated  and  not  so  easily  learned.  Unless  an 
individual  be  color  blind  he  has  a  color  appetite;  that  is  to  say:  for  a 
full  meal  of  color  he  asks  for  the  entire  spectrum;  this  to  make  his 
meal  complete  from  soup  to  nuts.  So,  if  the  parlor  is  a  green  room, 
milady  with  a  color  appetite,  provides  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  by 
choosing  a  red  rug  and  red  lamp  shades,  perhaps  red  hangings.  This 
is  how  color  appetite  selects  a  meal. 
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What  is  called  optical  illusion  can  make  a  complete  repast:  looking 
at  an  orange  sunset  with  clouds  hanging  above,  the  underside  of  the 
clouds  is  orangey  lit  by  the  declining  sun.  The  upper  side  of  the 
clouds  therefore  is  the  shadow  side,  and  there  our  eyes  see  the  dull 
color  as  distinctly  blueish.  A  color-photograph  of  the  sunset  shows  no 
blue  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  clouds — the  mystery  of  color!  Our 
color  appetite  insisting  on  the  complement  of  orange:  blue. 

Again,  a  small  white  patch  on  a  red  surface  at  a  little  distance 
looks  greenish,  on  a  lemon  surface  it  looks  purpleish,  on  a  green  sur- 
face the  small  white  patch  looks  pink.  If  a  door  is  green  and  the 
small  panels  on  the  door  are  painted  a  light  tone  of  the  same  green,  at 
a  distance  those  panels  do  not  look  green;  they  look  pink  ( a  light  tint 
of  green's  complementary  color,  red). 

For  us  who  paint,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  a  sitter's 
chin  is  yellow,  the  shadow  on  the  neck  under  the  chin  appears  to  be 
slightly  purpleish.  If  the  chin  is  orange  the  shadow  seems  to  be 
blueish.  If  we  paint  that  shadow  blueish  the  family  is  sure  to  say 
"Mother  hasn't  a  blue  neck!"  and  the  family  is  correct.  All  painters 
have  tried  painting  "the  way  I  see  it,"  and  if  we  are  lucky  we  have 
discovered  that  if  we  paint  that  shadow  the  color  our  brain  tells  us 
it  is  (the  flesh  color  reduced  in  light  reflection),  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  portrait  an  observer's  color-appetite  supplies  the  slightly 
blueish  hue  to  the  almost  colorless  shadow.  The  mystery  of  color! 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  answered  the  inquiry  as  to  "with  what  do  you 
mix  your  colors?"  with  the  reply  "with  brains." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  God  thundered,  "Let  there  be  light!" 
the  statement  was  badly  translated.  A  painter  knows  that  God  smiled 
for  us  and  said,  "Let  there  be  color!"  I  like  the  expression,  "Color  is 
so  universal  a  language  it  behooves  us  to  speak  it  beautifully." 

Through  the  very  strong  microscope  of  a  friendly  scientist  I 
watched  what  happens  to  pigments  when  mixed  together.  On  a  slide 
with  wet  red  paint  I  could  see  the  tiny  pigments  which  constitute  it, 
could  see  the  pigments  all  alike  in  shape  with  their  tiny  facets  that 
permit  only  the  red-rays  of  the  spectrum  to  light  and  reflect  the  color. 
Then  on  the  same  slide,  adjacent  to  the  red  paint,  we  placed  blue 
paint.  The  pigments  of  blue  were  quite  different  in  shape  and  facets. 
The  blue  paint  was  pushed  toward  the  red  and  mingled  with  it,  and 
presto!  Viola!  When  the  two  met,  embraced,  they  instantly  formed 
new  pigments  of  a  new  shape  with  new  facets!  These  new  pigments 
permitted  only  purple-rays  to  light  them.  This  was  a  clean  chemical 
reaction,  giving  a  new  color — purple.  I  learned  by  experimenting  that 
if  one  of  those  two  colors  (in  this  case  red  or  blue)  was  weakened  in 
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color  intensity  by  mixture  with  white  or  anything  else  before  the  two 
mingled,  there  was  no  chemical  reaction  with  a  new  pigment  shape, 
the  result  being  a  sort  of  purpleish  soup,  with  the  two  colors  just 
rambling  around  together — but  not  clean  purple  pigments.  That  sort 
of  soup  we  call  dirty  color,  or  muddy  color,  so  I  learned  to  mix  color 
pigments  for  good  clean  color  before  weakening  with  white,  whenever 
possible. 

Now  I  knew  the  greatest  color  contrast  is  the  greatest  dark-and- 
light  contrast:  lemon  and  purple,  greater  contrast  than  black  and 
white,  and  beautiful. 

Immediately  there  was  exciting  opportunity  to  make  use  of  my 
discoveries:  there  was  a  portrait  commission  that  was  a  corker,  and  it 
was  fortunate  I  had  come  to  friendly  terms  with  my  colors  so  that  I 
could  paint  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  courage.  Thirty  members  of 
the  Niantic  Club  (on  Long  Island)  posed  for  life-size-to-the-waist 
portraits,  each  with  a  jolly  light  touch  of  caricature,  to  form  a  frieze 
of  portraits,  frame  to  frame,  around  the  walls  of  the  club's  dining  room. 

This  array  created  quite  a  stir,  and  probably  had  something  of 
influence  in  providing  me  with  really  great  responsibility  the  next 
year.  Just  then  something  happened!  World  War  I  reared  its  bloody 
head,  and  I  was  the  painter  chosen  to  be  the  Government's  official 
portrait  painter  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  over  seas. 
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pring  was  in  the  air!  It  was  1917.  The  news- 
papers were  booming  news  of  the  war.  Much  of  the  news  was  of 
anxiety  and  dread.  Our  allies  were  shouting  for  troops.  General 
Pershing  and  two  of  our  divisions  were  in  France  accepting  tremen- 
dous responsibility.  More  and  more  transports  were  loaded  with  our 
fighting  units.  Our  divisions  contained  nearly  30,000  men,  twice  the 
size  of  European  divisions,  and  our  division  commanders  were  busy 
fellows. 

Being  over-age  I  had  enlisted  in  an  artillery  outfit  of  the  National 
Guard  and  was  in  training  several  evenings  a  week.  In  fact  I  was  a 
corporal  and  was  shouting  harsh  words  at  my  squad  as  it  learned  to 
wheel,  to  charge,  to  practice  marksmanship.  This  did  not  interfere  too 
much  with  my  commuting  to  Washington. 

The  whole  country  was  anxiously  preparing  to  take  its  place  in 
the  conflict.  All  publications  were  given  over  to  the  war  effort.  The 
Literary  Digest  commissioned  me  to  paint  a  series  of  portraits  of 
individuals  who  were  taking  on  responsibility  for  administration  and 
production.  Leslie's  Weekly  asked  for  several.  World's  Work  requisi- 
tioned me  in  a  big  way,  running  six  or  eight  portraits  in  color  each 
month. 

Some  of  the  important  people  did  not  sit  still  to  pose;  I  painted 
them  at  their  desks  while  they  were  working,  often  quite  oblivious  of 
the  painter.  There  were  the  Ambassadors  of  our  foreign  allies,  the 
President,  Cabinet  members,  statesmen  of  Congress  who  were  essen- 
tial to  the  war  effort.  And  there  were  the  "dollar-a-year"  men  such  as 
Schwab,  Baruch,  Hurley,  also  three  Admirals,  including  Sims;  and  two 
Generals.  The  commuting  between  New  York  and  Washington  went 
on  until  I  was  teamed  up  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
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On  these  frequent  trips  to  Washington  I  was  armed  with  letters 
or  introduction  to  the  designated  gentlemen  I  was  commissioned  to 
paint,  but  I  did  not  make  use  of  those  letters.  At  the  very  first  I  made 
the  mistake  of  telephoning  the  British  Embassy  to  arrange  for  a  sitting 
of  Lord  Redding.  The  lackey,  or  third  secretary,  or  some  baby,  who 
answered  my  call  refused  to  let  me  talk  with  anybody  else.  All  he 
would  say  was,  "If  you  will  drop  in  some  afternoon  at  tea  time  we 
can  discuss  the  matter." 

I  crossed  that  Ambassador  off  my  long  list  and  taxied  to  the  French 
Embassy,  rang  the  door  bell  and  explained  to  the  fellow  who  opened 
the  door  the  reason  for  my  call.  I  took  from  my  big  painting  kit  the 
painting  of  a  famous  man  and  the  recent  copy  of  a  magazine  with  that 
portrait  just  reproduced  on  the  cover.  I  asked  that  they  be  shown 
to  Ambassador  Jusserand.  The  courteous  Ambassador  came  to  the 
door.  He  was  surprised  to  see  the  painting  kit,  but  he  understood. 
He  asked  when  I  would  like  to  paint  the  portrait  and  how  long  he 
would  have  to  sit.  I  told  him  the  time  was  now  and  that  I  would  like 
three  hours — more  if  he  cared  to  grant  it. 

Later  that  day  I  made  a  similar  appearance  at  another  embassy. 
This  time  the  freshly  painted  portrait  of  Ambassador  Jusserand  was 
the  exhibit,  and  it  worked.  So  on  and  on. 

Two  months  later  at  a  gathering  at  the  Waldorf  I  found  myself 
sitting  next  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  dinner.  When  he  told  me 
he  must  leave  to  make  his  midnight  train  to  Washington,  I  suggested 
that  I  taxi  him  to  the  Penn  Station  on  the  way  to  my  studio.  On  the 
ride  the  Ambassador  asked  why  I  had  omitted  him  from  the  series  of 
Ambassadors  that  had  been  running  in  World's  Work.  I  told  him  that 
his  embassy  had  been  the  first  I  had  attempted  to  attack;  I  told  him 
of  the  conversation  with  his  lackey  or  third  secretary.  The  Ambassador 
was  indignant;  he  said,  "Next  time  you  come  to  Washington  don't 
telephone — come  right  to  me  and  I  will  sit  for  you  any  time  day  or 
night  at  your  convenience."  Next  time  in  Washington  I  did  just  that 
and  found  Lord  Redding  ready. 

I  painted  President  Wilson  in  the  White  House,  and  he  was  most 
genial.  I  was  on  comfortable  terms  with  the  White  House,  having 
painted  a  few  other  dignitaries  whose  labors  kept  them  there.  The 
President's  secretary,  Tumulty,  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  were  gracious  helpers 
in  those  undertakings. 

Three  magazines  were  asking  me  for  portraits  of  the  President,  and 
I  hurried  to  Washington  to  carry  out  those  commissions. 

Tumulty  said:  "OK!  I'll  fix  it  with  the  big  boss."  When  he  returned 
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from  the  President's  office  he  was  shaking  his  head.  "No  go;  it  can't 
be  done.  Mr.  Wilson  has  just  issued  a  decree  that  there  are  to  be  no 
more  pictures  of  him  until  after  the  war." 

I  asked:  "Is  he  going  golfing  today?"  I  thought  I  might  follow 
around  the  course  and  make  drawings  to  not  entirely  disappoint  my 
magazines. 

Just  then  in  came  Admiral  Grayson,  the  President's  physician, 
whose  portrait  I  had  painted.  I  repeated  the  golf  idea,  and  Grayson 
said:  "Better  than  that,  we  are  going  to  the  opening  ball  game.  You 
can  come  along  with  us  and  have  a  good  chance  to  make  all  the 
sketches  you  want.  You  and  I  will  get  there  and  be  in  the  box  when 
the  Wilsons  arrive." 

On  our  way  we  stopped  at  an  art-supply  shop  where  I  purchased 
three  large  illustration  boards  and  plenty  of  charcoal.  The  Admiral 
suggested  that  Mr.  Wilson  sit  in  the  middle  chair  of  the  three  in  the 
second  (raised)  row,  and  that  Mrs.  Wilson  sit  on  one  side  of  him 
and  I  on  the  other.  When  the  Wilsons  came,  that  strategy  worked! 
Mrs.  Wilson  greeted  me  as  an  old  friend,  but  it  seemed  that  Mr. 
Wilson  did  not  notice  I  was  there.  Grayson  was  in  the  chair  in 
front  (below)  of  the  President. 

At  once  I  leaned  the  big  boards  against  the  Wilson  shoulder  and 
began  with  the  charcoal.  Fortunately  baseball  enthralled  him.  When 
I  had  completed  the  life-size  side-view  drawing,  I  leaned  across  the 
Presidential  knees  to  ask  Mrs.  Wilson  if  she  would  like  to  change 
places  with  me  She  was  more  than  willing  because  that  gave  her  a 
peek  at  the  drawing.  I  was  not  watching  the  game.  Out  loud  I  won- 
dered if  the  sitter's  straw  hat  might  be  removed  to  make  him  more 
comfortable,  and  the  lady  removed  her  gentleman's  hat.  When  the 
second  drawing  was  finished,  the  Admiral  and  I  exchanged  seats  and, 
straddling  the  chair,  I  leaned  the  boards  against  the  Wilson  knees  and 
got  a  front-view  drawing. 

The  ball  game  proved  to  be  a  sixteen  inning  game  which  gave  me 
time  to  draw  several  "remarks."  The  game  ended  and  we  all  rose.  Mrs. 
Wilson  examined  the  drawings  with  interest  and  approval.  The  party 
broke  up  without  the  President  having  noticed  I  was  there.  Thus  did 
he  carry  out  his  decree  of  no  pictures. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was 
painted  in  his  little  office  in  a  corner  of  the  large  office-floor  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels.  I  had  painted  Daniels.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  told  me  amusing  stories  about  his  boss.  Most  of 
them,  I  should  not  report;  but  one  historical-incident  story  was  of  the 
moment  when  President  Wilson  was  making  a  call  on  his  Secretary  of 
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the  Navv.  Daniels  was  a  pacifist;  he  would  sign  any  requests  for  food 
and  clothing  for  the  Navy,  but  hesitated  to  sign  orders  for  death- 
dealing  equipment.  Said  F.D.R.:  "His  desk  is  always  piled  with  re- 
quests and  orders  he  doesn't  want  to  sign,  so  when  I  see  that  he  has 
gone  to  lunch,  I  go  in  and  sit  at  his  desk.  I  look  at  the  heap  of  papers, 
and  then  I  ask  the  roomfull  of  secretaries,  'Do  any  of  you  know  if  Mr. 
Daniels  is  in  town?'  They  all  smile,  and  I  sign  the  requests  for  ammu- 
nition and  guns." 

It  was  said  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  looked  out  of  his  office  and 
saw  President  Wilson  there  with  Mr.  Daniels.  He  went  in  to  see  them 
and  sat  on  Daniels'  desk.  The  question  was  asked:  "Who  should  be 
appointed  Commanding  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet?"  F.D.R.  said: 
"There's  Sims  up  in  Rhode  Island,  he  isn't  doing  anything,  why  not 
send  him?"  The  President  said:  "Make  him  the  Commander,"  and 
Admiral  Sims  received  the  appointment. 

That  resulted  in  my  going  to  Newport  and  painting  Admiral  Sims 
for  a  cover  for  World's  Work.  Then  I  painted  two  more  Admirals  and 
the  officers  who  commanded  our  first  transports  that  carried  troops. 

I  encourage  my  sitters  to  talk,  to  smoke,  to  make  themselves  natural, 
and  I  peek  at  an  expression  when  they  are  not  conscious  what  section 
I  am  painting.  When  my  sitter  finds  that  our  sittings  are  confabs,  as 
man-to-bartender,  he  relaxes,  brightens,  and  presently  chats  about  his 
favorite  sports,  his  hobbies,  his  struggles,  and  his  religious  convictions, 
if  any;  sometimes  a  hair-raising  confession!  Most  of  the  conversation 
is  furnished  by  the  sitter,  but  now  and  then  the  subject  is  changed  by 
the  painter  to  induce  a  smile  or  a  more  serious  expression. 

The  first  of  my  three  paintings  of  Herbert  Hoover  was  while  he 
was  the  young  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Wilson  cabinet.  He  was 
not  at  all  interested  but  he  acquiesced.  His  jaw  was  muscular,  his  lips 
held  an  unlighted  cigar  which  I  did  not  include  in  the  picture.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  very  busy  and  there  was  no  conversation  as  he  sat  at 
his  desk  working. 

His  second  portrait  was  a  few  weeks  later  for  another  magazine. 
Before  taking  off  for  Washington  one  evening,  I  was  having  dinner  at 
The  Players  with  Bill  Irwin.  Bill  asked  me  whom  I  was  painting,  and 
when  I  told  him  I  was  leaving  on  a  midnight  train  to  paint  another 
portrait  of  that  glum  fellow,  Herbert  Hoover,  he  laughed  and  related 
stories  of  how  Herbert  had  played  tricks  on  him  that  got  him  into 
trouble  with  the  California  University  administrators  when  he  and 
Hoover  were  roommates. 

In  Washington  I  found  Mr.  Hoover  uninterested  as  before,  but 
patriotically  prepared  to  go  through  with  it.  When  I  repeated  what 
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Irwin  had  told  me  the  evening  before,  my  sitter  became  an  entirely 
different  Hoover  as  he  brightened  and  told  me  of  the  scrapes  Bill  had 
got  him  into  at  college.  That  sitting  was  a  better  one 

Years  later  at  a  dinner  of  the  Explorers  Club,  I  was  sitting  at  a 
long  table,  guests  and  members  were  handing  me  their  menus  asking 
me  for  a  sketch  of  this  or  that  explorer.  President  Hoover  was  a  few 
seats  from  me  and  someone  asked  for  a  sketch  of  him. 

"No,"  I  said. 

Just  then  Mr.  Hoover  looked  my  way,  waved  an  arm,  grinned,  and 
(believe  me)  shouted:  "Hello,  Joe!" 

That  unexpected  familiarity  won;  I  made  the  sketch.  Sometimes  I 
see  him  at  Dutch  Treat  luncheons.  He  has  mellowed,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  how  thoroughly  he  has  grown  into  the  blessed  approval  of  all  of 
us,  as  we  have  become  aware  of  his  ceaseless  labors  for  the  betterment 
of  our  Country  and  all  mankind. 
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KNEE  DEEP  IN  GENERALS 


K^yhe  year  1918  dawned.  My  commuting  to  Wash- 
ington was  in  high  gear.  Paint  had  not  time  to  dry  on  my  palettes  be- 
cause several  magazines  were  keeping  me  completely  busy. 

General  Pershing  in  France  cabled,  asking  for  a  portrait  painter 
to  be  sent  to  him  to  complement  the  work  of  author-historians  who 
already  were  on  the  job.  The  choice  of  the  painter  was  put  up  to  The 
Art  Committee  For  The  War,  of  which  Charles  Dana  Gibson  was 
chairman.  I  had  never  met  Mr.  Gibson,  although  later  I  painted  his 
portrait. 

My  surprise  was  great  when  a  telephone  call  from  Washington 
informed  me  that  I  had  been  selected  to  be  the  Government's  official 
portrait  painter  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  overseas. 
I  cannot  say  I  was  elated.  I  realized  with  a  shock  that  trying  to  paint 
portraits  of  hustling  generals  with  shells  falling  and  cooties  crawling 
would  not  be  in  a  congenial  atmosphere.  And  more  than  that,  I  was 
thinking  of  half  a  dozen  portrait  painters  who  had  advanced  far  be- 
yond me,  whose  work  I  greatly  admired.  However  I  accepted  the 
challenge. 

I  was  told  to  consult  General  Churchill,  personnel  officer  in  Wash- 
ington, to  determine  how  I  would  be  labeled  for  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible task.  I  reported  to  that  General's  office;  he  was  out  for  lunch. 

"But,  anyway,"  said  the  guard  at  the  door,  "your  business  would 
first  have  to  be  taken  up  with  the  General's  Assistant." 

"Where  is  the  Assistant?" 

"He  is  in  his  office,  wav  at  the  far  end  of  the  floor." 

I  proceeded  with  great  haste  along  the  great  floor,  stopped  at  the 
designated  office  and  came  face  to  face  with  my  long-time  friend 
Rupert  Hughes. 

Colonel  Hughes  inquired  in  strict  Army  vernacular,  "Joe!  Damned 
if  it  isn't!  What  the  hell  do  you  want  here?" 
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I  explained  and  the  Colonel  said:  "There's  my  stenographer.  Sup- 
pose you  sit  down  and  dictate  things  just  as  you  want  them." 

I  sat  down,  but  Rupert  did  the  dictating.  "You  will  wear  an  officer's 
uniform  (I  was  a  corporal  in  the  National  Guard)  and  when  you  get 
to  Chaumont,  General  Pershing  will  attend  to  the  rest.'' 

My  label  was,  "Official  Portrait  Painter  with  the  A.E.F."  I  was 
sponsored  by  the  War  College,  War  Plans  Division,  and  would  be 
responsible  to  it. 

Soon  I  discovered  I  was  responsible  for  far  more  than  that  when 
I  was  presented  with  papers  to  carry  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Office  of  Public  Information,  the  Secretary'  of  War,  and  more. 
These  harnesses  were  called,  "Necessarv  Credentials."  I  never  read 
the  extensive  fine  print  nor  did  I  ever  produce  the  papers.  Pershing 
did  it  all. 

My  notification  had  demanded:  "Get  going!" 

Then  came  the  rush,  a  mighty  effort  in  assembling  the  big  kit  of 
paints,  brushes,  et  al,  and  a  new  uniform.  In  two  weeks  I  was  aboard 
the  lugger — a  French  liner — zigzagging  fourteen  days  across  the  ocean, 
avoiding  U-boats. 

The  flu  was  rampant,  cases  jamming  the  boat.  Bodies  were  lowered 
overboard  every  day.  Contributions  were  being  solicited  for  the  French 
War  Orphans  Fund,  and  on  the  second  day  out  the  ship's  Captain 
asked  if  I  would  paint  a  portrait  of  the  highest  bidder  for  the  Fund. 
I  painted  it,  and  painting  highest  bidders  was  a  daily  performance — 
fourteen  of  them.  That  kept  me  tuned  up  for  the  almost  unbelievable 
adventure  just  ahead. 

When  I  reached  Chaumont  I  reported  at  Pershing's  headquarters.  I 
faced  General  Eltinge,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 

"Chase  reporting  on  a  mission  for  the  Government  to  paint  portraits 
for  the  war  history  record,"  said  I. 

And  General  Eltinge  laughed.  "I  am  laughing,"  he  said,  "because 
this  is  the  quickest  response  to  a  request  to  Washington  we  have  ever 
received.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  cabled  for  a  portrait  painter." 

At  that  I  joined  in  the  laughter.  Evidently,  even  Pershing  had  to 
ask  more  than  once  for  whatever  he  wanted.  "We  are  readv  for  you. 
When  do  you  want  to  begin?" 

"Now,"  said  I. 

"Very  well,"  declared  Eltinge,  "you  can  begin  with  me." 

Then  and  there  I  made  mv  first  big  mistake;  I  painted  that  portrait 
in  three  hours,  in  oils,  life-size  to  the  waist,  with  hands.  All  of  my 
portraits  were  done  in  oils;  any  other  medium  would  have  been  too 
fragile.  The  General  had  his  look  and  took  the  portrait  to  General 
Pershing.  If  it  had  been  intended  as  a  test,  evidentlv  I  passed. 
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General  Dennis  Nolan  took  me  under  his  wing  with  complete 
co-operation  and  started  me  on  my  dizzying  round.  That  Eltinge 
portrait  resulted  in  the  most  amazing  series  of  orders,  I  can  well 
believe,  ever  issued  to  a  portrait  painter.  Those  orders  were  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  I  was  to  paint  a  portrait  every  three  hours  of 
daylight,  and  for  each  day  the  lay-out  on  paper  looked  like  a  busy 
barber's  daily  record  of  hair  cuts.  Each  two  weeks  I  received  a  similar 
order.  It  listed  the  Generals  to  be  painted,  the  date  for  each,  the  spot 
where  Generals  happened  to  be  at  the  time  Pershing  signed  the  order. 
Each  General  on  my  list  received  his  orders  to  be  painted. 
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Because  of  the  frequent  movement  of  troops,  it  soon  developed 
the  spot  whereat  a  General  had  been  ordered  to  sit  for  his  portrait 
was  a  long  way  from  where  he  was  engaged  when  the  day  of  our 
appointment  arrived.  With  nearly  30,000  men  in  the  keeping  of  a 
Division  Commander  his  time  was  well  occupied.  So  I  made  it  my 
business  to  telephone  a  General  reminding  him  of  the  imminence 
of  his  sitting,  and  asking  him  if  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  him 
to  be  painted  where  his  headquarters  happened  to  be  at  the  moment. 
Of  course  that  suited  him  better.  Calling  Generals  on  the  telephone 
was  one  of  the  unexpected  privileges  of  my  mission. 

Each  time  I  returned  to  Chaumont  from  a  foray  into  the  terrain  of 
busy  Generals  with  a  fresh  supply  of  portraits,  I  took  them  to  General 
Nolan.  He  would  give  them  his  once  over  and  then  take  them  to 
Pershing  in  his  office  next  door;  the  door  between  was  always  open. 

Never  once  did  either  of  the  Generals  criticise  or  make  suggestions; 
always  they  seemed  surprised  and  content.  It  was  lucky  for  me  that  so 
recently  I  had  been  painting  so  many  portraits  in  Washington,  each 
rapidly.  I  did  not  then  know  that  painting  at  such  speed,  all  at  one 
sitting  while  the  paint  is  wet,  is  called  alia  prima  painting,  a  proceedure 
developed  by  early  Flemish  masters,  requiring  draughtsmanship  as 
well  as  speed. 

General  Pershing's  headquarters  at  Chaumont  had  been  a  military 
school.  A  high  wall  surrounded  ample  grounds  and  several  buildings. 
I  was  given  a  room  in  the  guest  house  outside  the  walls.  It  was  a  good 
place  to  cache  my  paintings  whenever  I  got  to  Chaumont  with  a  fresh 
supply. 

My  orders  were  to  paint  Pershing,  the  Generals  of  the  General 
Staff,  the  Commanders  of  our  two  Armies,  of  the  seven  Corps,  and  of 
our  twenty-nine  Combat  Divisions.  To  this  list  were  added,  from  time 
to  time,  army  officers  whose  prowess  merited  historic  record. 

My  automobile  travel  averaged  fifty  miles  a  day,  frequently  over 
devastated  areas.  I  carried  coach  candles  to  frequently  supply  the  light 
for  many  a  painting,  because  of  my  everlasting  endeavor  to  catch  up 
with  my  schedule.  Half  of  the  portraits  were  painted  at  night,  in 
shacks,  in  tents,  in  castles — anywhere. 

My  first  passes  were  for  two  weeks  to  match  my  "orders,"  destina- 
tion and  dates  stated.  After  a  few  of  these,  Pershing  wrote  for  me  a 
comprehensive  "anywhere  in  the  American  lines."  And  presently  I  was 
armed  with  a  similar  French  pass. 

I  was  given  a  car  with  a  Sergeant  driver.  In  fact,  I  had  five  cars 
in  succession.  Four  of  them  were  demolished  with  me  in  them.  Twice 
my  Sergeant-chauffeurs  were  casualities. 

It  was  after  one  of  the  automobile  accidents  that  I  painted  General 
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Walter  McCaw,  the  Surgeon  General.  He  noticed  evidences  of  my 
experience  and  suggested  an  examination.  He  advised  me  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  in  a  hospital,  but  I  did  not  accept  his  kind  invitation.  He, 
therefore  presented  me  with  a  pint  bottle  of  aspirin  tablets  that  stuffed 
my  trench-coat  pocket. 

He  said:  "When  the  pains  are  tough  start  chewing  some  of  these; 
they  help  a  little.  They  will  lessen  your  appetite  and  will  make  you 
sweat,  but  they  do  give  relief." 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  bottle  refilled,  so  I'm  an  authority 
on  aspirin. 

I  didn't  have  anything  against  my  first  four  cars,  but  after  five 
accidents  in  two  weeks,  driving  at  night  with  no  horns  and  no  lights — 
according  to  orders — the  fourth  car  breathed  its  last  against  an  on- 
coming French  camion.  I,  who  had  been  catapulted  through  the  glass 
wind-shield  recovered  consciousness  to  unwind  myself  from  the 
embrace  of  a  roadside  tree.  My  driver  was  killed. 

A  telephone  call,  via  a  passing  motorist,  to  G.H.Q.  produced  the 
Cadillac,  my  fifth  car,  and  a  Sergeant-driver  named,  McQuillin,  of 
Buffalo.  Both  figured  largely  in  my  carrying  on  during  the  next  few 
months.  Accidents  happened  to  that  companion  Cadillac  of  mine,  but 
none  that  could  not  be  remedied.  We  limped  many  a  mile  together, 
on  saplings  in  place  of  broken  springs  caused  by  shell-holed  roads,  but 
my  loyal  Cadillac  breathed  and  breathed  until  it  finally  set  me  down 
at  the  gangplank  of  the  steamer  that  fetched  me  home.  Sergeant 
McQuillin  was  a  stripling  with  a  heart  of  a  promotor  of  art.  He  could 
jump  out  of  a  car  quicker  than  any  driver  I  ever  saw.  He  would  tear 
off  his  trench  coat  and  in  rain  and  sleet,  settle  down  to  putting  in  a 
new  inner-tube  with  alacrity  that  was  astonishing.  The  ingenuity  of 
both  of  us  was  sorely  tried  to  keep  us  provided  with  inner-tubes,  until 
I  found  that  Generals  were  well  provided.  Thereafter  I  made  it  a  point 
to  filch  a  few  inner-tubes  from  each  General  I  painted. 

As  we  pulled  over  areas  so  torn  that  no  road  was  visible,  sometimes 
we  were  not  sure  we  were  even  headed  right.  We  seemed  to  be  at 
crossroads.  A  few  demolished  buildings  faced  us;  the  signs  of  what 
might  have  been  taverns  were  on  the  ground.  The  name  of  a  proprietor 
was  still  readable:  "Hilarius  Feller."  At  one  side,  sitting  on  the  stone 
step  of  a  building  no  longer  present,  was  a  soldier.  His  helmet  was 
slanted  over  one  eye  cockily,  his  rifle  butt  on  the  ground,  its  barrel 
resting  in  the  bend  of  his  arm.  In  his  lips  was  an  unlighted  cigarette. 
I  got  out  of  our  car  and  approached  him.  I  held  a  match  ready  to 
light  his  cigarette.  There  was  a  smile  on  his  lips,  but  all  at  once  I 
noticed  a  bullet  hole  in  his  helmet  at  his  forehead. 
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The  Treasury  Department  had  ordered  portraits  of  four  hero 
doughboys  to  use  as  posters  for  putting  over  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan 
drive.  Filtered  in  between  Generals  I  painted  not  four,  but  more  than 
sixty — and  gladly,  they  were  so  tremendously  heroic. 

Were  I  asked  what  was  the  most  moving  sight  of  it  all,  I  would 
answer  that  it  was  the  sight  of  a  United  States  division  on  its  way  to 
take  its  place  at  the  front.  I  can  see  them  now! 

A  French  division  of  accustomed  fighters  was  a  sight  quite  differ- 
ent, plodding  along  in  the  rain,  wearing  overcoats  even  in  the  Summer 
— to  be  sure  of  cover  at  night,  if  there  be  another  night.  No  heads 
turning,  for  it  was  an  old  story  to  them. 

As  I  recall  these  sights,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  present;  so  vivid,  I 
swing  into  the  present  tense.  The  lads  of  an  American  division  have 
had  no  such  long  experience.  At  the  head  of  the  marching  men  are 
some  officers,  leading  their  horses,  not  riding  because  their  troops  are 
on  foot.  Then  a  machine  gun  battalion,  goats  pressed  into  services  to 
help  haul  the  heavier  guns.  All  down  the  lines  of  Yanks,  helmets  are 
cocked  over  an  ear;  the  fellows  are  joshing  each  other  while  the  rain 
pelts  them.  And  every  Mother's  son  of  them  scared  stiff,  but  just 
joshing.  On  they  come,  marching  into  what  they  know  is  death  for 
many  of  them.  Way  at  the  tail  end  of  the  columns  are  the  trucks,  most 
of  them  empty — to  be  filled  ere  long  probably  with  the  wounded.  Then 
come  the  stragglers  whose  feet  are  slowing  them  up.  Are  they  allowed 
to  get  into  the  trucks?  No!  If  one  straggler  is  allowed  a  lift  there  will 
be  too  many  American  boy  applicants. 

I  see  them  coming  along,  approaching  the  front  with  grins  on 
their  faces,  ashamed  of  their  fears,  doing  everything  they  can  think  of 
to  be  brave.  No  flags  flying,  no  drums  beating,  they  are  marching  up 
to  their  baptism  of  fire,  knowing  losses  will  be  terrific. 

I  asked  one  boy,  "What  made  you  enlist?" 

His  reply  was  hearty:  "My  Country's  afightin',  ain't  she?" 

It  was  Phil  Sanborn  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  American 
doughboy  that  I  must  quote:  "He  is  the  man  who  put  it  across!  The 
most  chivalrous,  bone-headed,  unselfish,  courageous,  fault-finding, 
fun-loving,  reckless,  blasphemous,  boisterous  damn  fool  yet  produced 
by  the  process  of  evolution — the  typical,  simon-pure  American  soldier! 
.  .  .  Not  until  the  drum  beats  again  will  the  world  look  upon  this  true 
hero.  The  world  never  knew  him.  We  knew  him.  Some  of  us  were 
he.  .  .  .  What  was  he  doing  when  the  taps  sounded?  Trying  to  conceal 
the  light  of  the  candle  on  his  bunk  so  as  to  finish  his  crap  game  .  .  .  He 
was  just  as  scared  ...  as  you  were,  but  he  would  rather  cut  his  throat 
than  show  it.  Who?  Little  old  buck  private,  the  man  who  won  the 
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war  .  .  .  He  sweat  and  labored  and  cursed  amongst  the  muck  and 
blood  of  a  fiery  hell .  .  .  Yes,  we  have  seen  him,  unshaven  and  vermin- 
ridden  in  his  dug-out,  when  most  were  asleep,  draw  from  his  pocket 
a  crumpled  letter.  .  .  . 

A  commanding  figure  was  Washington,  erect  in  the  prow  of  his 
boat  .  .  .  Napoleon  astride  his  battle  charger.  But  for  us,  however, 
memory  can  summon  forth  a  deeper  thrill.  By  the  ghostly  light  of  star 
shells,  through  sopping  rain,  his  figure  silhouetted  before  us  as  he 
slogs  along  the  muddy  road.  The  bulging  coat  .  .  .  the  jauntily  tilted 
helmet,  a  whistled  note,  the  occasional  squirt  of  tobacco  juice,  the 
squdgey  plunk,  plunk  of  feet  in  the  mud.  God  bless  his  great  heart! 
We  knew  him.  Salute!" 

Many  a  time  I  asked  a  doughboy,  "What  is  the  most  surprising 
thing  you've  found  in  this  war?" 

To  this  question  a  marine  answered:  "Two  things.  First,  that  a  man 
can  be  so  terribly  wounded  and  recover;  and  second,  that  there  are 
so  many  different  kinds  of  beans  in  the  world." 

A  colored  boy  shoveling  mud  and  laying  duck  boards  answered 
the  same  question  in  no  faltering  tones;  "The  thing  that  surprises  me 
most  is  that  it  done  take  so  gordam  much  work  to  run  this  here  war." 

Remembering  about  a  war  you  knew  at  first  hand  is  sometimes 
unavoidable — I  mean  the  grim  stark  shivering  moments  you'd  like  to 
forget  permanently,  and  now  and  then  for  months  do  forget. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  coming  down  Seventh  Avenue,  I  saw  lying 
on  the  pavement  a  horse  that  had  been  shot  in  the  head  by  a  police- 
man. With  a  sweep,  dreadful  memories  bore  down  upon  my  brain — 
the  sight  and  sound  and  smell — and  it  was  two  weeks  before  I  could 
still  them. 

But  remembering  my  Generals  and  doughboys,  each  an  individual 
in  his  own  right,  is  always  a  pleasant  kick  whenever  unexpectedly 
something  brings  to  mind  what  General  Bullard  said  or  what  Corporal 
Bradley  told  me.  Here  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  my  doughboy 
sitters  show  their  stuff. 

There  was  Sergeant  Adams  with  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
German  prisoners  (the  record)  who  insisted  upon  getting  a  receipt 
for  them  when  he  turned  them  over  intact  into  the  hands  of  a  superior 
officer.  Harry  J.  Adams  had  been  a  filing  clerk  back  home  and  unfailing 
instinct  prompted  his  demand  for  a  formal  document. 

And  little  Charlie  Cameron  who  ran  around  an  enemy  trench 
facing  the  fire  of  his  comrades  and,  firing  and  shouting  from  that 
unenviable  position,  caused  the  enemy  to  believe  they  were  completely 
surrounded,  so  they  surrendered. 

One  of  our  youngsters  born  on  the  Rhine,  a  machine  gunner,  was 
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Herman  Korth.  When  it  was  impossible  for  our  gunners  to  locate  the 
German  artillery  that  was  bedeviling  us  from  the  other  side  of  a  hill, 
Sergeant  Korth  realized  it  was  supremely  important  for  our  men  to 
advance.  He  ran  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  very  top.  Within  plain 
view  for  the  enemy  fire,  he  took  his  time  to  line  our  artillery  fire  with 
stakes  that  he  drove  into  the  ground.  He  had  about  one  chance  in  a 
million,  but  he  won. 

And  Pearl  ( what  a  name  for  a  fighter! )  Wines,  who  was  wounded 
at  St.  Mihiel.  I  had  a  warm  heart  for  that  handsome  slender  boy.  Five 
Germans  jumped  him  out  of  ambush  and  shot  him  and  got  him  in  the 
side  with  a  bayonet  rip.  Down  went  Sergeant  Wines,  but  up  again  and 
at  the  five  he  went  in  spite  of  his  wounds — long  enough  to  engage  the 
entire  number.  Three  of  the  enemy  perished  at  his  bayonet  and  the 
other  two  he  drove  in  as  prisoners  while  he  crawled  along  on  his  well 
side  behind  them,  trying  (as  his  fellows  told  me)  to  keep  his  works 
from  falling  out  on  the  ground. 

Of  course  we  had  Sergeant  York.  It  was  late  at  night  and  it  was 
a  cold  night.  General  Duncan  was  sitting  for  his  portrait.  He  asked, 
"Chase,  are  you  painting  any  of  the  boys?" 

I  said:  "The  Treasury  Department  has  ordered  four." 

He  immediately  proposed  York. 

I  asked:  "Where  is  he  now?" 

"About  twenty  miles  from  here." 

"Can  you  get  him  here,  tonight?" 

The  General  dispatched  his  aide  for  Sergeant  York,  and  went  on 
telling  me  about  the  Tennessee  mountaineer.  He  told  me  that  York 
was  an  expert  rifle  shot  who  had  totted  a  gun  ever  since  he  could 
carry  one,  never  missing  a  squirrel  at  any  distance.  He  had  "got" 
religion  and  he  was  a  conscientious  objecter.  His  Company  Com- 
mander realized  that  the  then  Corporal  was  exceptional  material  for  a 
fighter;  he  consulted  the  Bible  and  quoting  from  the  word  of  God, 
converted  York  to  righteous  war.  Soon  thereafter,  October  to  be  exact, 
the  Corporal  was  sent  with  a  little  combat  group  to  put  certain  enemy 
machine  guns  out  of  action. 

The  General  said  that  although  York  had  made  his  report,  it  had 
been  impossible  to  get  him  to  tell  entirely  what  had  happened.  He 
was  shy  about  it. 

At  this  point  in  came  York,  tall,  raw-boned,  with  very  red  hair  and 
a  red  solemn  face.  General  Duncan  fell  asleep  on  a  couch.  The  shack 
was  cold.  I  advised  York  to  keep  on  his  overcoat.  There  had  been  three 
straight  nights  of  painting.  With  fatigue  I  said  to  myself,  "Rouse  me!" 
and  my  brush  dipped  into  the  red  paint. 

I  asked  questions  while  I  painted,  and  evidently  Sergeant  York 
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believed  he  was  under  orders  to  answer.  So  I  extracted  the  real  story 
of  his  exploit  and  wrote  it  on  the  back  of  his  portrait  after  the  sitting 
ended. 

York's  detail  came  upon  an  enemy  machine-gun  nest.  The  Huns 
opened  fire  and  the  Sergeant  in  command  and  all  the  members  of  his 
party  were  killed,  except  York  and  seven  men  who  charged  the  nest, 
capturing  the  crew.  Then  occurred  a  little  affair  that  beats  anything 
in  the  old  Fourth  Reader.  York  with  his  seven  men  and  their  prisoners 
were  no  sooner  on  their  way  than  they  found  themselves  involved  with 
thirty-five  more  enemy  machine  guns  and  a  battalion  of  gunners  lying 
in  wait  for  the  Americans.  As  the  enemv  began  to  fire,  the  few  men 
under  York  did  just  what  military  training  prescribes;  they  did  the 
sensible  thing  by  dispersing.  No  ignominy  is  attached  to  them.  Some 
of  them  were  wounded. 

This  particular  battle  belongs  to  Corporal  York.  The  enemy  guns 
were  lined  up  along  the  top  of  a  ridge  above  a  gully  where  York  and 
his  companions  had  been  advancing.  The  German  prisoners  had  fallen 
flat  on  their  faces  trying  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  raking  five,  and  why 
York  did  not  disperse — beat  it — the  Lord  only  knows.  He  knelt  behind 
his  prone  prisoners,  unlimbered  his  rifle  and,  in  the  manner  of  an 
expert  squirrel  shooter,  aimed. 

It  was  late  on  that  October  day  and  darkness  was  increasing.  The 
battle  ended  only  after  the  German  Major,  not  knowing  the  number 
of  Americans,  ordered  his  men  to  charge.  The  number  of  Americans 
consisted  of  York,  and  that  was  enough.  Down  the  slope  charged  the 
enemy.  York  fired  twenty  shots  which  killed  twenty-one.  Then  the 
German  Major  yelled  (in  English)  that  he  would  surrender  if  the 
Americans  would  stop  their  fire.  The  one  American  stopped  his  fire, 
and  the  enemy  surrendered.  By  then  it  was  dark.  Corporal  York 
marched  the  enemy  single  file  ahead  of  him  to  battalion  headquarters 
— one  hundred  and  thirty  two  of  them. 

The  enemy  Major,  last  in  line,  turned  his  head  to  ask  York,  "How 
many  men  have  you?" 

Our  Corporal  pushed  that  officer's  head  around  and  replied,  "I  got 
a  plenty!" 

I  asked  the  boy,  "When  those  German  gunners  came  charging  at 
you  down  the  hill  did  you  begin  on  the  nearest  one?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  began  on  the  last  one  because  I  knew  I'd  have  to 
use  my  revolver  after  the  rifle  was  empty."  There  was  another  rifle  one 
of  York's  men  had  dropped. 

"How  many  shots  did  you  fire?" 

"Well,  I'd  just  reloaded  my  rifle.  Bout  twenty;  yes,  it  was  twenty. 
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One  shot  musta  gone  through  one  feller  beeause  there  was  twenty-one 
corpses." 

"Wasn't  that  pretty  good  shooting?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied  in  his  Southern  drawl.  "They  was  so  close  you 
couldn't  miss  'em." 

I  asked:  "Are  you  married?" 

"No,"  he  smiled,  "I  wuz  alius  sorta  a  Mommer's  boy." 

Then  there  was  Corporal  Sidney  Manning,  42nd  Division.  He  had 
seven  pieces  of  shrapnel  in  him  when  I  painted  him  one  night  back  of 
the  lines.  His  attitude  was  as  debonnair  as  if  his  so-recent  experience 
had  been  just  treating  his  girl  to  an  ice-cream  soda.  He  made  one 
request:  that  he  could  hold  his  rifle.  The  corporal  held  up  his  red  head 
without  any  indication  of  his  pains,  and  he  smiled  through  the  three 
hours.  He  was  silent.  We  were  in  a  shack  lighted  by  two  of  my 
candles  which  had  to  be  renewed  now  and  then.  He  didn't  know  what 
it  was  all  about,  but  he  was  under  orders. 

Finally,  I  said:  "Now  you  can  see  it." 

He  limped  around  and  looked  over  my  shoulder.  His  smile  became 
an  excited  grin  and  he  said  something  that  was  more  of  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  than  profanity:  "Jesus  Christ!  Mother  has  got  to  see 
that!" 

I  asked  him  to  write  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  painting.  He 
grasped  the  pencil  in  both  injured  hands,  gritted  his  teeth,  and  set 
himself  to  the  task.  After  some  minutes  of  well  calculated  effort  his 
signature  was  accomplished. 

His  Medal  of  Honor  Citation  reads  in  part:  ".  .  .  assailing  strongly 
fortfied  heights  overlooking  the  Ouroq  River,  his  platoon  Commander 
and  Sergeant  had  both  become  casualties.  Himself  wounded  severely, 
he  took  command.  He  had  received  four  wounds  and  all  but  seven 
of  his  men  had  fallen.  Directing  a  consolidation  of  this  little  group,  he 
held  off  the  enemy  fifty  yards  away  by  fire  from  his  automatic  rifle. 
When  assistance  reached  him  he  was  taken  from  the  line,  suffering 
from  wounds  in  all  parts  of  his  body."  This  "Mommer's  boy"  was  from 
Alabama. 

Time  and  again  I  heard  from  the  fellows  who  had  been  subjected 
to  the  horrors  and  the  wounds,  expressions  that  showed  battle  and 
pain  make  the  American  soldier  firm  of  faith  and  soft  with  sentiment. 
Short  sentences  for  their  home  folk  were  written  in  my  little  black  book 
for  delivery  when  and  if  I  ever  got  back.  I  can  say  that  I  was  not 
expecting  to  get  back,  and  was  trying  my  darndest  to  complete  my 
task  before  any  final  out.  Soldier  after  soldier  told  me  he  was  through 
with  cities;  if  he  got  home  he  was  going  to  live  in  the  country  where 
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he  could  have  a  little  garden  and  watch  things  grow,  beautifully.  Oh 
yes,  there  was  plenty  of  cussing — and  why  not?  It's  tough  for  a  he  man 
to  talk  beauty  without  the  armor  of  a  little  cussin'. 

Of  course  a  lot  of  our  fellows  spoke  with  college  training,  and  many 
of  them  were  fathers  of  families.  But  always  there  was  the  similarity 
of  "guts"  that  make  the  man. 

Generals  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the  man-in-the-ranks;  of  the 
valor,  the  disregard  of  personal  danger,  the  quick-witted  adroitness  in 
turning  unexpected  happenings  to  good  account  and  the  wish  to  not 
only  equal  but  surpass  the  deeds  of  comrades. 

General  Pershing  told  me  this  story.  He  said  that  he  had  come  to 
the  headquarters  of  a  division  Commander  close  to  the  front.  He 
alighted  from  his  car  and  walked  over  the  muddy  duck  boards  to 
the  Commander's  shack.  A  doughboy  was  doing  sentry-go.  As  Pershing 
approached,  the  sentry  stood  at  attention. 

The  General  stopped  and  said  kindly,  "Why  didn't  you  call  out  the 
guard?" 

The  sentry  turned  and  called,  "Officer  of  the  day!" 

A  head  appeared  at  the  flap  of  a  nearby  tent.  The  sentry  yelled: 
"General  Pershing's  here!" 

The  General  told  the  sentry:  "That's  what  you  should  have  done 
when  you  saw  my  car  stop.  It's  too  late  now  to  call  out  the  guard." 

Again  the  sentry  yelled  at  the  tent,  "Officer  of  the  day!  Never 
mind;  General  Pershing  says  he's  only  foolin'!" 

There  were  two  portraits  of  Pershing.  Deep  anxiety  and  suffering  is 
shown  in  the  first  one.  Our  wounded  and  dead  were  being  evacuated 
from  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  He  was  painted  at  his  desk  in 
his  Chaumont  headquarters.  A  kerosene  lamp  in  front  of  him  high- 
lighted the  deep  lines  of  anxiety.  It  was  a  cold  rainy  morning.  A  stream 
of  officers  continuously  appeared  before  him  with  their  reports.  He 
had  little  to  say.  He  spoke  not  at  all  to  me;  evidently  he  had  forgot  I 
was  present.  Certainly  he  never  smiled.  After  nearly  three  hours  of 
this  he  rose  to  leave  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Then  he  looked  in  my 
direction  as  he  was  putting  on  his  overcoat.  He  walked  over  and 
looked  at  the  painting.  Simply  he  said:  "I  didn't  know  it  could  be  done 
in  so  short  a  time." 

Three  months  later  in  Paris  he  sat  for  me  again.  He  was  different. 
Now  his  face  indicated  the  relief  he  must  have  felt  at  the  success 
of  the  last  offensive  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Now  he  conversed 
and  even  laughed.  After  three  hours  he  looked  at  his  portrait. 

"Is  the  hair  too  gray?"  I  asked. 
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Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Forces 


Five  pages  of  World's  Work:  English  Ambassador  Lord  Redding; 

French  Ambassador  (.  ].  fusserand;  Chinese  Ambassador  Wellington  Koo; 

Roumanian  minister  G.  Danielopal;  Serbian  minister  Y.  Simitch. 


Five  pages  of  World's  Work:  Essential  to  the  war  effort: 

Senator  Chamberlain;  the  young  Bernard  Baruch;  Congressman  Shirley;  Patrick  Hurley; 

the  young  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover. 


General  John  J.  Pershing,  Meuse-Argonne  period 


General  John  J.  Pershing,  Paris  portrait 
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"The  whole  American  Army  passing  in  one  long  blaze  of  glory."  Philip  Benson;  Alvin  Yorl^;  Walter 
Gaultney;  Michael  Ellis;  Herman  Korth;  David  Bindley;  Sidney  Manning;  George  Burr;  John  R.  O'Brien. 


General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  the  young  general  of  the  42nd  (Rainbow)  Division 


Senior  Officers  Mess  (at  Bitburg). 
Judge  Advocates  and  Pershing's 
inspectors  painted  on  one  canvas. 
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"Not  at  all,"  he  answered.  "That's  the  way  it  is,  and  you  must 
paint  me  wart  and  all,  (quoting  Cromwell)  just  as  I  am." 

Man  after  man  of  our  commanding  Generals  stand  out  it  my 
memory.  I  recall  General  Kuhn  of  the  seventy-ninth  Division.  He 
loaned  me  one  of  his  two  blankets  one  night  when  I  finished  his 
portrait.  He  had  persuaded  me  to  stay  the  night.  The  glass  was  broken 
in  the  one  window  of  his  shack,  and  a  strong  wind  was  blowing  in  the 
rain.  My  driver  was  curled  up  in  our  car.  As  I  lay  on  the  floor,  it  was 
a  question  whether  to  take  off  my  trench  coat  and  hang  it  over  the 
broken  window,  or  to  keep  on  the  coat  and  take  the  rain  in  my  face. 
I  chose  the  latter. 

Also  I  remember  General  Wittenmeyer's  seventh  Division  head- 
quarters. I  reached  him  by  traveling  precariously  over  slimey  duck- 
boards.  He  was  pressed  with  worries  and  grumbled  much;  but  by  the 
time  I  had  finished  painting  his  portrait  he  had  become  gentle.  As  I 
was  leaving,  he  noticed  I  was  very  weary,  and  insisted  on  giving  me 
the  one  bottle  of  champagne  he  had  been  hoarding.  He  began  to  look 
for  it  and  set  his  aides  to  hunting  for  the  treasured  bottle. 

"He'll  never  find  it,"  whispered  Aide  Captain  Gordon  McCormick, 
we  boys  drank  it  the  other  night — but  we'll  never  dare  to  tell  the 
old  man." 

I  painted  General  William  Weigel,  eighty-eighth  Division  on  a 
cold  winter  night.  I  arrived  at  his  headquarters  at  nine  o'clock  as  per 
schedule  and  the  General  was  ready  for  me,  even  though  he  thought  a 
mistake  had  been  made,  because  he  had  never  heard  of  a  portrait 
being  painted  at  night.  We  finished  about  one  in  the  morning,  and 
immediately  I  had  to  depart  to  reach  my  next  General  at  eight  ac 
emma,  a  hundred  miles  away.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Weigel 
had  made  ready  for  me  a  real  bed  with  a  hot  water  bottle  in  it  and 
a  whisky  bottle  beside  it.  It  took  some  real  shoving  to  get  Satan  behind 
me  that  night. 

I  found  General  Douglas  MacArthur  in  Sinsig,  the  youngest  divi- 
sion Commander  of  them  all.  In  his  portrait  you  see  the  wound  stripes 
on  his  sleeve  that  he  acquired  while  he  was  leading  his  men  in  the 
capture  of  Hills  242  and  288  and  at  Cote-de-Chatillion  as  a  Brigade 
Commander.  For  these  exploits  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  and,  so  I  was  told,  at  the  same  time,  a  threat  that  if  he 
did  not  keep  away  from  the  front  line  of  battle  he  would  be  sent  home. 
The  idea  behind  the  threat,  of  course,  was  that  it  takes  too  long  to 
make  a  General  to  have  his  life  sacrificed  at  the  front.  His  was  the 
Rainbow  Division,  the  forty-second. 
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It  happened  that  three  of  the  hero  soldiers  that  were  selected  for 
me  to  paint  were  sons  of  intimate  friends  of  mine.  One  of  them  was 
Paul  Bradley,  a  corporal  machine  gunner  of  the  165th  Infantry  in 
MacArthur's  forty-second  Division.  Paul  was  cited  four  times  for 
"beyond  the  call  of  duty"  at  Ancerville,  at  Chateau  Tierry,  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne,  and  in  the  advance  on  Sedan.  How  many  more  times 
he  deserved  to  be  cited  Heaven  onlv  knows,  but  from  the  word  of  his 
fellows  it  was  practically  all  the  time.  He  was  wounded  several  times. 
His  persistance  in  staying  at  his  machine  gun  got  to  be  a  habit.  Paul's 
father  in  New  York  knew  his  son  had  been  continuously  in  the  thick 
of  it  and  that  his  wounds  were  many.  His  father  realized  it  was  doubt- 
ful he  would  ever  see  his  son  again.  When  the  portraits  reached  New 
York,  with  me,  my  old  friend  came  at  once  to  my  studio  to  see  them. 
He  did  not  know  that  his  son  had  been  painted.  When  he  saw  Paul's 
portrait,  my  rather  stoic  friend  ceased  being  stoic.  His  face  was  illumi- 
nated with  happy  excitement.  He  turned  to  say  something.  The  hand 
that  started  to  reach  out  to  me  did  not  arrive;  he  buried  his  face  in  it. 

The  distinguished  and  probably  our  top  artillery  man,  was  General 
Charles  P.  Summerall.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  overseas  with  the 
forty-second  Division.  The  night  I  painted  his  portrait  he  was  affable, 
answering  all  my  questions  frankly. 

"General,  has  anything  in  this  war  made  you  cry?" 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said.  "I  had  been  at  the  front  one  night  looking 
things  over;  we  were  having  a  sharp  engagement.  As  I  was  returning,  I 
came  upon  a  first-aid  station  back  of  the  line.  Only  desperate  cases 
were  here.  I  walked  toward  the  aid-station  which  was  in  a  stable. 
The  place  was  full  of  wounded  men,  crowded  side  by  side  all  over  the 
floor.  As  I  approached,  I  heard  singing.  And  when  I  got  to  the  stable 
door  and  looked  in,  I  leaned  against  the  jamb,  and  I  confess  I  didn't 
shed  a  tear;  I  shed  a  bucket  full.  It  got  me.  Everyone  who  could  make 
a  sound  was  singing  or  trying  to  sing.  And  what  do  you  think  they 
were  singing?  When  You  Come  To  The  End  Of  A  Perfect  Day. 

The  name  of  the  Commander  of  The  Allied  Forces  was  Marshal 
Foch.  Without  any  attempt  to  review  war  history,  his  name  is  of  such 
impact  that  I  recall  the  moment  when  our  troops  in  large  number  made 
possible  the  turning  point  of  the  war  in  favor  of  the  Allied  Forces. 

General  Foch,  not  yet  Marshal,  had  displaced  three  other  French 
Generals  who  had  not  been  entirely  successful,  and  he  turned  the  tide 
at  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Maine.  That  did  not  end  the  war  but  it  did 
stagger  the  enemy.  Eight  United  States  divisions  were  in  time  for  Foch 
at  the  Maine.  He  had  counted  on  them  and  he  had  waited  for  them. 
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At  that  moment  a  million  of  our  soldiers  were  in  France,  and  more 
were  arriving  at  the  rate  or  300,000  a  month. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  French  General  Gouroud  sent  to  his  men 
this  message:  "The  bombardment  will  be  terrible.  You  will  endure  it. 
In  your  breasts  beat  brave  and  strong  hearts  belonging  to  free  men." 

An  English  war-correspondent  in  that  battle  wrote  of  the  American 
doughboys:  "They  went  under  fire  as  if  at  a  football  game,  in  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  up  over  sinewy  biceps.  The  Germans  can't  any  longer 
doubt  the  Americans  are  here,  or  even  as  our  British  soldiers  say, 
'Quite  a  bit  here.' ' 

That  Foch-Ludendorf  battle  cannot  be  called  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  war — the  decisive  battle  was  a  long  one  fought  a  few  months  later, 
September  26th  to  the  11th  of  November,  with  the  American  Army  in 
full  strength  on  a  twenty-five  mile  front,  fighting  gloriously  under 
Pershing,  in  the  Meuse-Argonne. 

By  now  I  could  paint  shining  stars  on  shoulder  straps  in  my  sleep. 

It  was  right  after  the  Armistice  I  found  General  Preston  Brown  at 
Trier  in  charge  of  Pershing's  advance  headquarters.  The  reputation  of 
"P"  Brown  and  of  his  2nd  Division  was  second  to  none. 

When  our  troops  were  preparing  to  invade  Germany,  General 
Pershing  drove  to  Brown's  headquarters  and  said  to  him,  "I  want  you 
to  head  our  new  military  school  at  .  .  ." 

With  a  reply  unprecedented  to  a  Commander  in  Chief,  Brown 
grumbled,  "I  don't  want  to."  (Pershing's  chauffeur  told  me  this.) 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  Pershing. 

"  I  want  to  head  my  division  in  Germany." 

Asked  Pershing:  "Will  you  take  a  little  drive  with  me?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  answered  Brown. 

They  drove  to  Trier.  Pershing  said:  "Brown,  I'm  going  to  have  my 
advance  headquarters  here.  Will  you  command  it?" 

And  Brown  answered:  "Yes,  Sir." 

Brown  was  not  feeling  well  the  day  I  appeared  to  paint  his  portrait. 
He  was  the  only  General  who  nearly  refused  his  orders  to  be  painted. 

But  Colonel  Conger,  his  righthand  man,  said  to  him,  "General,  you 
may  as  well  be  a  good  boy  and  sit  down  and  have  it  over  with."  Brown 
sulkily  sat  down  and  insisted  on  reading  a  book  while  I  painted. 

Conger  went  out,  and  an  hour  later  returned  to  view  the  work. 
"Looks  exactly  like  you,  General,  but  it  looks  like  a  student,  and  vou're 
no  student.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Chase;  you  give  me  that  painting  for  a 
keep-sake  just  as  it  is,  unfinished,  and  I'll  pose  the  General  in  a 
perfectly  characteristic  attitude.  There  is  a  string  of  Sergeants  waiting 
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for  the  General  to  give  them  the  devil  for  doing  things  they  ought 
not  to  do.  Now,  General,  you  sit  up  and  cross  your  arms  the  way  you 
do  when  you're  mad.  Chase  will  get  all  set,  and  then  I'll  let  in  the  first 
Sergeant." 

The  plan  worked.  Brown  told  each  Sergeant  where  he  could  get  off 
and  just  what  he  thought  of  him,  and  when  the  line  of  Sergeants  had 
dwindled  to  its  end  the  portrait  was  about  completed.  The  General 
came  around  to  look  at  it.  His  arms  were  still  crossed  and  as  he  passed 
me  he  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  bite  off  my  ear.  He  said  much 
the  same  as  Corporal  Manning  had,  "God  Almighty!  Mrs.  Brown  has 
fjot  to  see  that!" 

From  Trier  I  went  down  to  the  Moselle  to  Coblenz,  and  out  to  the 
bridge-heads  of  our  Generals  whose  portraits  I  had  not  caught  up  with 
in  France.  Two  weeks  after  that  when  I  arrived  back  at  the  Coblenshoff 
Hotel  I  learned  that  somebody  in  Trier  had  been  calling  me  per- 
sistently. I  got  Trier  on  the  'phone  and  it  was  General  Brown  who 
wanted  to  talk.  "You  are  to  come  right  back  here  at  once,"  he  said. 

"What  for?" 

"Why,  to  paint  another  portrait  of  me,  you  young  cub." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  one — the  second  one  I  painted  of 
you?" 

"Nothing.  But  you've  got  to  paint  another — for  Mrs.  Brown.  I  have 
an  order  from  the  Commander  in  Chief  himself  for  you  to  hustle  back 
here  and  paint  it  at  once." 

That  was  good  for  a  laugh  at  my  end  of  the  line.  I  was  thinking 
what  would  happen  to  me  if  I  had  to  paint  a  second  portrait  of  each 
General  for  his  wife. 

My  last  World  War  I  portrait  painted  in  France  was  of  Marshal 
Foch,  Voila!  the  heroic  figure  of  the  Marshal  of  France,  Commander 
Supreme  of  the  Allied  Forces,  is  towering — and  will  tower  in  history. 
I  motored  two  hundred  miles  to  Paris  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the 
Marshal,  traveling  all  night  and  arriving  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  appointed.  At  our  Paris  A.E.F.  headquarters  I  expected  to  find  my 
orders  with  directions  as  to  time  and  place.  No  such  orders  awaited 
me.  While  my  Sergeant-chauffeur  slumbered  in  our  car  outside,  I 
waited  for  instructions.  Ten  o'clock.  I  dared  not  leave  the  room.  At 
eleven  came  a  telegram:  the  Marshal  would  sit  to  me  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  old  Ecole  Militaire  many  blocks  away. 

Figuratively  speaking,  I  tore  my  hair.  The  busiest  and  most  im- 
portant man  in  all  Europe,  and  I  had  kept  him  waiting  for  hours!  Pell 
mell  I  rushed  to  the  car,  jumped  in  and  we  hurried  down  the  avenue. 
I  found  the  Marshal's  aide  and  explained  to  him  that  I  had  been 
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waiting  for  hours;  that  the  telegram  had  just  come;  that  I  was  bursting 
with  regrets,  and  that  I  was  ready  to  paint. 

The  aide  was  dignified,  not  to  say  haughty.  Keeping  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Armies  waiting  for  hours  was  a  misdemeanor 
for  which  there  was  no  reasonable  explanation.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  paint  the  portrait  now — the  calendar  full — he  informed  me  coldly; 
later  perhaps — in  a  few  months,  not  now. 

"But,"  I  pleaded,  "won't  you  at  least  take  my  regrets  to  the  Marshal 
and  tell  him  the  situation?" 

Reluctantly  he  agreed  to  this.  I  felt  that  my  cause  was  not  in 
friendly  hands,  but  when  the  aide  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  what  a 
difference!  He  was  smiling,  and  he  looked  to  me  like  a  Mercury  in 
horizon  blue.  "Marshal  Foch  will  sit  to  you  at  three  o'clock." 

At  precisely  three  o'clock  I  was  standing  outside  the  door  of  the 
Marshal's  office,  wearing  a  smock  over  my  uniform,  the  loaded  palette 
on  my  arm,  mahlstick  and  brushes  at  attention.  The  door  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor  opened  and  a  short  man  appeared,  wearing  the  modest 
poilu's  uniform  and  a  smile  that  broadened  into  a  grin. 

Marshal  Foch  was  as  delightful  a  sitter  as  ever  I've  had.  Simple,  as 
really  great  men  are:  of  kindly  intent,  considerate.  He  sat  himself  at 
his  desk,  an  unpretentious  affair.  First  he  went  rapidly  through  a  pile 
of  papers.  I  lost  no  time,  and  to  be  sure  of  getting  something,  made  a 
small  sketch  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  canvas.  This  sketch,  as 
well  as  the  portrait,  has  been  reproduced  many  times  in  histories  and 
magazines.  Presently  he  stood  up,  beaming  at  me,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  smoke.  That  the  Supreme  Commander  should  ask  my 
permission  for  anything  seemed  to  call  for  immediate  acquiescence. 
However,  I  little  dreamed  what  a  smoke  meant  to  him.  He  produced  a 
king-size  pipe  and  a  large  can  of  tobacco.  Deftly  he  filled  up,  struck  a 
match  which  sputtered  out,  struck  another  and  made  an  amusing 
remark  about  Y.M.C.A.  matches.  He  began  to  puff  with  a  happy  suck- 
ing noise  of  the  lips,  smoking  steadily  until  the  pipeful  was  exhaused. 
Then  he  repeated  the  performance.  He  smoked  faster  and  louder  than 
any  one  I  have  ever  encountered.  At  times  I  could  hardly  glimpse  his 
ruddy  lined  face  through  the  smoke  screen.  And  I  was  painting  at  top 
speed. 

When  I  apologized  for  being  late,  he  smiled  his  winning  smile  and 
said,  "I  cannot  refuse  Americans  anything,  and  certainly  not  Mr. 
Chase."  He  added  that  his  vanity  (of  which  he  seemed  to  have  none) 
would  not  permit  him  being  omitted  from  the  series  I  was  painting 
for  American  history.  When  the  Marshal  wrote  his  signature  at  the 
bottom  of  his  portrait,  he  wrote  the  signature  again  on  an  envelope  and 


handed  it  to  me,  saying,  "This  is  for  Madam,  the  wife  of  the  artist.  I 
think  she  will  be  interested  to  know  that  I  like  my  portrait  her  husband 
has  painted." 

As  I  neared  the  door  the  Marshal  murmured  thoughtfully,  "I  hope 
you  Americans  will  never  forget  that  your  General  Pershing  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Generals  of  all  time.  For  instance,  when  he  wanted  his 
armies  to  fight  a  Meuse-Argonne  battle  we  did  not  approve;  we 
believed  we  should  dig-in  and  wait  for  Spring.  But  your  Pershing  kept 
persisting  that  he  was  ready.  I  liked  him  so  much  and  approved  of 
him  and  his  jugment  so  much  that  finally  I  consented.  And  Voila! 

When  Marshal  Foch  asked  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for 
me,  I  surprised  him  by  asking  him  to  fix  my  papers  so  that  I  could 
take  passage  on  a  French  liner  for  home.  He  fixed  the  papers.  I  col- 
lected the  many  tied-together  bundles  of  portraits,  and  with  my 
Sergeant-chauffeur  headed  for  the  coast.  I  had  completed  my  chal- 
lenging task.  We  arrived  at  the  ship  in  the  evening  of  the  day  it  was 
scheduled  to  sail.  Our  automobile  trip  to  the  boat  was  over  roads  not 
devastated — for  a  change. 

During  the  whole  adventure  whenever  held  up  by  obstructionists 
called  Sentries  and  Military  Police,  it  was  my  Pershing  pass  that 
instantly  did  the  trick.  That  and  the  broad  armband  as  of  Pershing's 
staff.  Also  the  G.H.Q.  sticker  pasted  on  the  car. 

When  we  reached  Bordeaux  my  proficient  driver  McQuillin  had  to 
report  himself  to  the  Military  Police  headquarters.  My  Sergeant  came 
out  smiling. 

"What's  funny?"  I  asked. 

"I  was  laughing,"  said  the  boy,  "at  what  the  M.P.  said  when  I 
showed  him  my  pass." 

"Let's  see  it."  I  looked  at  his  pass.  It  was  signed  by  Pershing  and 
it  read:  "Anywhere  with  Mr.  Chase." 

McQuillin  laughed  again.  "I  didn't  tell  you  what  the  M.P.  said." 

"Let's  have  it,"  I  demanded. 

"Well,  when  he  read  my  pass,  his  mouth  dropped  open,  and  he 
said.  Who  the  hell  is  Mr.  Chase?" 

My  parting  gift  to  McQuillin  at  the  gang  plank  was  my  revolver 
and  most  of  my  back-log. 

On  the  steamer  there  was  no  more  portrait  painting;  I  just  licked 
my  wounds;  I  was  tired.  Truly  and  honestly  tired. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  in  the  hell  of  a  battle  has  any  idea  of 
how  it  feels — what  it  is — to  be  in  a  war.  When  a  lad  comes  home  from 
it,  and  under  pressure  starts  to  say  something  about  it;  when  he  hears 
someone  say,  "It  must  have  been  very  interesting,"  that  ends  it.  The 
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lad  has  nothing  further  to  say.  If  you  have  been  playing  with  thunder- 
bolts it  is  a  bit  difficult  to  turn  to  skittles.  I  know  fellows  who  got  badly 
twisted  and  found  it  hard  to  regain  their  equilibrium — perhaps  some 
of  us  have  not  got  it  back  yet. 

For  such  I  speak:  "Judge  not.  What  to  our  dull  brain  may  seem  a 
stain,  in  God's  pure  light  may  only  be  a  scar  brought  from  some 
well-fought  field  where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield." 

Heroism  and  then  magnificent  modesty:   "I  didn't  do  nuthin." 
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had  not  informed  anyone  of  the  date  of  my 
sailing,  but  the  press  in  numbers  came  aboard  from  the  pilot  boat; 
I  was  interviewed,  while  the  band  played  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

I  was  dubious  about  those  piles  of  portraits  that  filled  my  state 
room;  the  feeling  they  were  not  good  enough  for  those  Generals  and 
for  those  doughboys  who  deserved  the  best.  That  feeling  had  pursued 
me  all  through  the  war  and  was  even  more  disturbing  at  my  journey's 
end. 

The  newspapers  had  front-page  stories  about  the  paintings  even 
before  I  was  knee  deep  in  a  beefsteak  at  home.  I  had  shed  about 
twenty  pounds  of  avoirdupois  and  was  surprised  to  note  that  the 
tow-head  was  now  a  gray-head;  I  hadn't  noticed  before. 

With  the  lot  of  portraits  in  my  studio,  I  telephoned  the  office  of 
the  Liberty  Loan  to  say  the  four  portraits  of  hero  boys  the  Treasury 
Department  had  asked  for  were  here.  Immediately  the  Liberty  Loan 
folks  came  and  instead  of  selecting  four  portraits,  they  took  the  entire 
lot.  And  presently  all  of  the  142  portraits  were  in  frames  and  filled  the 
windows  of  the  shops  on  Fifth  Avenue  from  34th  Street  to  57th  Street 
for  two  weeks.  Newspapers  the  country  over  kept  printing  reproduc- 
tions of  them  with  extravagant  statements,  and  the  Liberty  Loan  ran 
pages  in  the  newspapers  showing  hero  boys — one  after  another — with 
a  story  of  their  exploits.  The  "tousled  heads  and  messed-up  uniforms" 
were  blazoned. 

The  New  York  Times  reported,  "If  America  now  had  a  complete 
set  of  portraits  of  the  commanding  Generals  and  representative  soldiers 
who  won  the  Revolutionary  War,  painted  while  they  were  in  service, 
the  pictures  would  be  of  incalculable  value  as  historic  records.  For- 
tunately for  posterity  America  will  have  such  portraits  of  the  men 
whose  brains  and  brawn  put  this  country  on  the  military  map  of  the 
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world  for  all  time  by  the  part  they  took  in  defeating  the  Germans. 
Chase  brought  back  from  abroad  the  portraits."  The  Telegram  stated, 
"Blood  of  heroes  immortalized  in  oils." 

After  the  Fifth  Avenue  showing,  the  portraits  were  on  exhibition 
in  a  gallery  before  they  found  their  permanent  home  in  the  U.S. 
National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington. 

The  New  York  Tribune's  art  editor,  Peyton  Boswell,  wrote,  "The 
Touchstone  Galleries  are  presenting  the  truth  about  the  war,  telling 
exactly  how  the  Americans  put  the  Germans  out  of  business.  The  story 
is  told  wholly  by  means  of  pictures,  yet  not  one  of  them  shows  a 
battle,  or  a  trench,  a  piece  of  artillery  or  a  tank.  Each  one  presents 
merely  the  portrait  of  a  rugged,  keen,  resourceful  and  daring  American 
soldier,  a  man  who  performed  some  wonderful  feat  of  heroism  or 
military  skill  and  who  was  selected  by  his  divisional  commander  to  sit 
for  Chase,  who  was  sent  to  the  front  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  do  this  work. 

"One  whole  room  is  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  these  portraits. 
They  are  spontaneous  and  present  the  men  just  as  they  came  out  of  the 
firing  line,  with  the  glint  of  battle  and  the  spirit  of  dare-deviltry 
in  their  eyes.  Many  of  them  were  painted  by  candle  light,  and  in  no 
instance  did  a  sitting  take  longer  than  three  hours.  His  studio  on  one 
day  would  be  a  fine  chateau,  then  again  a  dugout  or  a  shack  in  the 
devastated  area,  or  perhaps  an  old  castle  on  the  Rhine — for  he  followed 
the  army  into  Germany.  These  heroes  when  they  were  ordered  to 
sit  for  then  portraits  did  their  duty  manfully.  Most  of  them  went  at 
it  smilingly,  just  as  if  they  were  charging  a  German  trench.  There  is 
splendid  verve  to  Chase's  portrait  of  Major  F.  M.  Williams  who  used 
to  shoot  glass  balls  and  ride  "bad"  horses  in  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West 
Show.  One  noteworthy  point  about  the  portraits  is  the  unmistakable 
cast  of  American  continuaces." 

It  was  some  months  after  the  Armistice  that  returning  divisions 
were  paraded  up  the  Avenue,  every  inch  of  sidewalks  and  balconies 
and  windows  and  roof-tops  crammed  with  cheering  citizens.  I  was 
there  on  a  little  balcony  over  a  doorway  close  to  the  street.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  no  one  else  in  all  that  cheering  throng  could  possibly  feel 
the  height  of  pride  that  surged  up  in  me  as  I  spotted  man  after  man  in 
the  parade — doughboys:  infantry  men,  machine  gunners,  air  men, 
marines — so  many  of  them  I  had  painted  when  tomorrow  seemed 
unlikely.  My  God,  what  boys  they  are! 

I  could  hardly  keep  from  shouting:  "There's  little  Charlie 
Cameron!  There's  big  Ellis!  There's  Brocki!  Pat  Walsh!  and  York! 
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and  .  .  ."  And  presently  I  was  remembering  the  others  whose  wounds 
had  not  healed. 

Nearly  I  turned  my  head  away.  The  recollections  were  so  moving. 
I  could  see  each  man  plainly.  Their  eyes  were  everywhere,  burning 
into  me — they  would  not  let  me  turn  away — not  from  them,  nor  from 
their  comrades  who  were  not  marching  with  them.  They  were  march- 
ing smartly,  wounds  or  no  wounds.  As  some  of  the  boys  spotted  me 
they  grinned,  raising  a  hand  with  a  little  gesture.  One  who  grinned 
was  Sergeant  York. 

Next  morning  came  a  telephone  call.  The  Senator  from  the  back 
hills  of  Tennessee  had  come  to  New  York  to  make  sure  the  red-headed 
York  was  promptly  provided  for  in  the  big  city,  and  over  the  phone  he 
said:  "There's  to  be  a  big  dinner  tonight  in  the  ballroom  in  honor  of 
Sergeant  York.  He  doesn't  understand  about  that  sort  of  thing  and 
he's  shy.  When  I  asked  him  who  he  wanted  to  have  sit  beside  him  at 
the  dinner,  he  said  'Mr.  Chase.'  So  I'll  be  calling  for  you  and  take  you 
to  the  dinner." 

At  the  boisterous  dinner  the  Sergeant  and  his  portrait  painter  sat 
side  by  side.  We  were  not  boisterous;  we  were  remembering. 
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was  definitely  in  the  red.  Traces  reminiscent 
of  the  over-sea  adventure  were  with  me. 

A  sitter  remarked :  "You  certainly  can  cough  more  and  smoke  more 
and  paint  faster  than  any  other  painter."  Lots  of  other  fellows 
remember  the  war  with  a  cough. 

At  this  hour  of  my  career,  a  letter  from  Charles  Gould  came  to  me. 
He  was  an  elderly  lawyer  who  was  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
committee  that  did  the  purchasing  of  art  for  the  museum. 

1  have  walked  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue  looking  at  your  portraits 
in  the  windows,  and  I'm  excited,"  he  wrote.  "I  insist  that  you  dine 
with  me  in  my  home  on  Washington  Square." 

At  dinner  he  asked  what  my  favorite  wine  was. 

I  said,  "Vouvrais,  but  it  must  be  drank  in  Tours  where  it  is  made, 
because  it  does  not  stand  exportation." 

Gould  turned  to  the  maid  and  asked  her  to  fetch  a  bottle  of 
Vouvrais.  He  explained  that  in  Tours  he  liked  that  wine  so  much  he 
had  experimented  until  he  found  a  way  to  make  possible  its  export — 
a  proud  secret  of  his. 

He  talked  about  the  portraits,  and  then  I  learned  why  I  was  there; 
he  wanted  me  to  paint  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  in  Navy  uniform  to  be 
a  present  to  his  friend  J.  P.  Morgan,  father  of  Junius. 

The  painting  was  done,  and  father  J.  P.  asked  me  to  come  to  his 
home  and  help  him  hang  it. 

He  said:  "I  want  to  see  it  every  day.  The  only  room  I  am  sure  to  be 
in  every  day  is  my  bedroom." 

In  the  bedroom  we  hung  the  portrait  over  the  antique  chest  of 
drawers  that  contained  the  pater's  linen  and  neckties. 

Morgan  wrote  Gould:  "I  am  much  gratified." 

Then  followed  two  more  portraits  of  Morgan's  friends.  Presently 
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another  letter  from  Mr.  Gould  again  summoning  me  to  dinner.  He  was 
the  attorney  for  the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation  ( Lord  &  Taylor, 
McCreery's  and  Gunther's,  and  several  out-of-town  stores).  He  told 
me  that  Lord  &  Taylor's  was  to  be  moved  from  Broadway  to  upper 
Fifth  Avenue  where  a  new  store  was  to  be  built;  that  in  the  meantime 
McCreery's  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  opposite 
the  old  Waldorf-Astoria,  was  to  carry  all  their  highest  quality  mer- 
chandise. To  prepare  for  the  elegance,  the  main  floor  of  McCreery's 
was  to  be  rebuilt  immediately.  The  architect  in  charge  was  insisting 
on  having  a  color-man  to  help  him. 

Mr.  Gould  had  participated  in  the  plan;  he  had  suggested  me  and 
the  architect  was  agreeable.  Later  I  found  that  this  architect  was 
totally  color-blind;  the  only  totally  color-blind  person  with  whom  I 
have  ever  been  associated. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Gould,  "I  know  you  must  keep  on  with  your 
portrait  painting  and  soon  there  will  be  more  commissions  than  you 
can  paint,  but  this  job  is  for  only  three  months.  The  architect  wants 
only  a  third  of  your  time — so  you'll  have  time  for  portraits — with  a 
salary  that  I  am  presuming  you  could  use  right  now." 

Mr.  Gould  had  presumed  correctly. 

Said  he :  "I  want  you  to  come  for  dinner  with  me  and  the  president 
of  McCreery's  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  store.  What  evening  will 
suit  you?" 

I  thought  fast.  If  I  were  to  be  looked  over,  my  evening  clothes 
were  not  in  condition  and  they  wouldn't  fit  me  now,  anyway.  "How 
about  Friday  evening  of  next  week?" 

Mr.  Gould  said:  "Excellent.  White  tie!" 

Next  morning  I  was  at  the  tailor's.  Yes,  the  suit  with  tails  could 
be  made  in  time.  Wednesday,  the  following  week,  Mr.  Gould  tele- 
phoned to  say  we  were  all  set  for  Friday  evening,  "but,"  he  said, 
"we've  decided  to  wear  tuxedoes." 

I  rushed  to  the  tailor.  The  new  suit  must  be  a  tuxedo.  "Impossible!" 
But  the  tailor  listened  and  was  persuaded.  So,  Friday  night  I  was  clad 
in  the  latest  mode,  exactly  similar  to  the  costumes  of  the  other 
gentlemen.  For  an  important  conference  with  up-to-date  merchandisers 
I  couldn't  take  a  chance  by  being  "down  at  the  heel." 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening.  We  had  Vouvrais  with  an  explanation. 
The  store  gentleman  asked  questions  quietly  enough  to  note  indicate  I 
was  being  examined:  "How  does  a  color  expert  know  what  colors  can 
best  be  used  with  other  colors?"  and:  "By  what  means  does  one 
determine  the  size  and  shape  to  best  associate  with  other  sizes  and 
shapes?" 
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The  questions  received  quiet  answers.  The  gentlemen  were  inter- 
ested, and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  dozen  years  before  I  had  dug  deep 
into  color  books  laid  out  on  my  studio  floor  and  had  experimented 
earnestly  to  discover  the  truth. 

The  store  president  said,  "This  is  a  matter  to  us  of  so  great 
importance  that  we  have  looked  you  up  to  determine  how  much 
money  you  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  year,  and  we've  concluded, 
as  of  now,  you  are  in  the  30,000  to  40,000  dollar  bracket  (this  was  a 
surprise  to  me! ) ,  so,  if  you  will  accept  a  salary  based  on  a  third  of 
that  for  a  third  of  your  time — for  three  months — we  will  ask  you  to 
come  to  us  and  begin  at  once." 

The  brand-new  tuxedo  did  it. 

Before  the  three  months  were  up,  president  Celsus  Perrie  said  he 
would  appreciate  it  if  I  would  stay  on  after  the  architect  had  finished, 
and  have  a  title  of  "art  adviser."  I  stayed  in  this  extra-curricular  activity 
until  it  was  cutting  too  deep  into  my  increasing  portrait  commissions. 
I  recall  one  such  commission  was  a  painting  of  Frank  Bacon  as 
"Lightnin' "  to  be  reproduced  on  billboards  advertising  that  play. 

John  Golden  had  sensed  the  aroma  of  a  probable  hit,  and  had 
brought  Bacon  to  New  York.  The  grand  old  actor,  in  the  play  he  had 
written,  brought  down  the  house  at  every  performance! 

When  he  had  a  look  at  the  painting  he  was  quizzical;  he  said,  "That 
eye,  it  looks  sorta  naughty." 

I  said,  "I'll  fix  it." 

Frank  was  definite;  "No,  don't  touch  it;  let's  fool  'em." 

Just  prior  to  my  resignation  from  McCreery's  there  was  an  adven- 
ture that  certainly  pertains  to  the  legend  of  an  artist  working  when 
he  feels  like  it. 

The  adventure  is  concerned  with  painting  the  nine  stars  of  Golden 
Dawn  for  the  lobby  of  the  Hammerstein  theatre,  planned  by  Hammer- 
stein  fils  as  a  memorial  to  Hammerstein  pere.  All  the  devoted  energy 
of  Arthur  Hammerstein  had  been  put  into  the  project.  Day  and  night 
shifts  of  workmen  were  toiling  to  make  all  things  ready  for  the 
scheduled  opening.  The  elaborate  musical  drama  with  which  the 
theatre  was  to  be  inaugurated  was  marking  time  in  Philadelphia, 
playing  to  crowded  houses. 

Ten  days  before  the  date  of  opening  in  New  York,  Hammerstein's 
friend  John  Golden  took  time  off  on  Sunday  afternoon,  to  drive  from 
his  home  in  Bayside  to  the  theatre.  There  he  found  Hammerstein 
jumping  all  over  the  place,  weary  and  anxious. 

"Arthur,  how  are  you  planning  to  decorate  that  beautiful  lobby?" 

"My  God!"  wailed  Hammerstein,  "I  haven't  given  it  a  thought." 
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"You  are  not  going  to  desecrate  the  lovely  marble  entrance  with 
the  usual  cheap  photographs,  are  you?  That  would  be  dreadful." 

"Have  you  any  idea  for  me,  John?" 

John  had  an  idea.  He  said:  "Arthur,  instead  of  sending  you  a  big 
horseshoe  of  roses  for  the  opening,  I  would  like  to  present  you  with 
oil  portraits — of  your  nine  principles — for  the  lobby." 

"That's  wonderful!"  said  Hammerstein.  "But  it  can't  be  done  in 
time." 

"Yes,"  said  Golden,  "it  can  if  we  can  get  hold  of  Joe  Chase." 

In  five  minute  Golden  was  on  the  telephone  asking  me,  "Are 
you  busy?"  And  I  was  busy.  "Will  you  meet  me  and  Hammerstein  at 
his  theatre  tomorrow  morning?" 

I  said,  "At  eleven." 

I  met  them  Monday  morning,  stepping  cautiously  over  openings 
in  the  floor  and  dodging  workmen.  Golden  outlined  his  plan.  "Now," 
he  said  earnestly,  "the  show  is  playing  in  Philadelphia  up  to  Saturday 
night.  Then  the  cast  will  come  to  New  York.  Will  you  get  over  to 
Philadelphia  this  afternoon,  see  the  show  tonight,  and  start  right  in 
painting?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "I'll  go  over  there  Friday  afternoon." 

"But,  don't  you  see,  the  portraits  must  be  ready  for  the  opening 
Wednesday  night?" 

"I  see  all  right,"  I  told  him,  "but  I'm  painting  120  feet  of  canvas 
that  must  be  finished  Friday  noon.  I've  been  painting  on  it  for  four 
weeks  and  it  takes  twenty  hours  a  day,  and  I  won't  be  finished  with 
that  till  Friday." 

"But  can  you  get  the  nine  portraits  done  by  Wednesday  next 
week?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

The  120  feet  of  canvas  was  for  the  stretch  of  the  McCreery  Christ- 
mas window  display — for  the  back  wall  murals.  In  poster  fashion,  in 
oils,  sixty  feet  of  it  was  a  three-window  continuous  strip  showing  the 
four-in-hand  coach  arriving  at  a  tavern  door  where  mine  host  was 
waiting.  Children  and  grown-ups  and  dogs,  and  a  beggar  plus  a  police- 
man, completed  the  scene.  The  other  sixty-feet  of  canvas  was  of  an 
interior;  Christmas  guests  arriving,  a  servitor,  serving  holiday  drinks 
from  a  big  bowl,  dancing  going  on,  the  mistletoe,  and  a  three-piece 
orchesta  playing.  "Christmas  100  years  ago." 

After  nearly  five  weeks  of  painting,  through  days  and  nights,  there 
was  a  call  for  me  to  come  to  the  store  at  once.  I  had  been  working 
in  BVDs.  The  out-of-doors  looked  inviting.  I  selected  a  rather  loud 
black-and-white  check  suit  just  back  from  the  cleaners,  and  without  an 
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overcoat,  my  hat  over  one  ear  as  usual,  and  swinging  a  cane,  I  walked 
the  several  blocks  to  imbibe  the  refreshing  cool  air.  On  34th  Street  as  I 
was  passing  the  corner  of  Macy's  (that  little  corner  Macy  was  never 
able  to  buy)  it  was  noon,  and  workmen  were  sitting  on  piles  of  bricks 
eating  the  lunches  their  wives  had  prepared  for  them.  As  I  went  by 
briskly,  swinging  my  walking  stick,  one  of  the  down-trod  laborers  said 
out  loud  for  me  to  hear:  "Look  at  that  sonofabitch,  he  never  did  a 
day's  work  in  his  life!" 

He  had  selected  an  appropriate  day  for  his  remark,  and  I  enjoyed 
it. 

On  Friday  afternoon  I  reached  Philadelphia  and  saw  the  show  that 
night.  Before  the  performance  was  over  I  was  painting  in  one  of  those 
tiny  Shubert-theatre  dressing  rooms.  I  painted  straight  through  the 
night  until  Saturday  morning.  All  day  Saturdav  the  work  went  on, 
until  a  midnight  train  took  all  of  us  back  to  New  York.  One  star 
posed  at  noon  Sunday  at  the  Plaza.  I  used  the  theatre  and,  of  course, 
my  own  studio,  leaping  from  one  star  to  another. 

They  had  told  me  that  Miss  Louise  Hunter  was  very  temperamental 
and  that  I  might  have  trouble  with  her  about  her  sittings.  So,  in 
Philadelphia  I  avoided  her  and  began  with  Marguereta  Sylva  (famous 
opera  "Carmen")  and  Chisholm  the  Australian  baritone.  Both  were 
perfect  sitters,  and  the  comedian  Gil  Squires  was  a  joy.  These  three 
portraits  had  progressed  all  at  once  in  the  dressing  rooms,  and  by 
Saturday  evening  the  other  six  principals  were  eagerly  looking  in  and 
asking  when  they  were  to  pose.  They,  including  Miss  Hunter,  were 
ready  to  pose  at  any  hour — and  they  did. 

The  frames  had  been  ordered  for  the  life-size-to-the-waist-portraits 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  dead-line,  Wednesday,  I  took  the  nine 
wet  paintings  to  the  framer  and  helped  him  fasten  them  in  their 
frames.  Then,  with  two  taxis  and  a  helper,  we  reached  the  theatre  a 
few  minutes  before  seven  o'clock.  Carpenters  were  ready  to  hang  the 
portraits  in  the  beautiful  marble  lobby  as  planned,  and  we  were  all 
set  when  the  big  audience  streamed  in. 

I  was  about  to  depart,  perspiring  and  unshaven,  longing  for  a  bite 
to  eat,  a  rum  daiquiri,  a  shower  and  a  shave.  But  Golden  and  Ham- 
merstein  would  not  let  me  go.  I  found  myself  sitting  down  front  in 
untidy  clothes,  watching  my  so  recent  sitters  go  through  their 
melodious  antics. 

Don't  tell  me  the  artist  works  when  he  feels  like  it! 
Portrait  commissions  were  piling  up.  Not  only  were  there  sitters 
in  the  studio,  but  I  was  summoned  to  various  States:  to  Washington 
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frequently;  to  Maryland  to  paint  an  infant  and  to  follow  that  with 
seven  portraits  for  the  same  family;  to  Michigan;  to  Virginia;  to 
Kentucky;  to  Georgia;  to  Louisana  where  a  picturesque  elderly  lady 
posed  serenely;  to  Ohio  to  paint  a  group  of  business  men;  to  California; 
to  the  New  England  States;  and  to  Canada  to  paint  several  gentlemen 
of  a  club — in  hunting  costume. 

Yes,  I  was  knee  deep  in  portraits,  and  I  continue  in  that  predica- 
ment. I  am  not  trying  to  compete  with  Titian  who  was  painting 
well  into  his  nineties,  nor  with  Grandma  Moses,  God  bless  her,  but  so 
far  all  is  well.  However,  nowadays  I  am  not  so  keen  to  travel. 

In  1920  I  painted  Senator  Harding  when  he  was  the  most  likely 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  had  been  posing  in  his  office  for  an 
hour,  when  his  secretary,  Christian,  entered  the  room  softly  and  took 
a  position  behind  me.  He  watched  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  whis- 
pered in  my  ear:  "If  I  could  do  that,  I'd  never  do  another  day's  work 
as  long  as  I  live." 

That  portrait  was  a  cover  for  Literary  Digest.  We  left  Hardings's 
office  and  went  down  to  the  Senate  lunch  room.  Senator  McCormick 
joined  us  and  we  were  having  an  amusing  hour  when  in  popped 
William  Jennings  Bryan  straight  from  the  West.  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
eleven  years,  but  in  the  old  days  I  had  made  sketches  of  him  at 
Democratic  National  Conventions,  when  his  silver  tongue  had  re- 
sounded through  the  land.  There  was  something  in  his  voice  that 
reminded  me  of  a  strong-voiced  person  who  came  to  my  home  town 
and,  in  the  evening,  by  the  aid  of  a  torch,  stood  on  the  rear  of  a  cart 
and  promised  freedom  from  all  ills  and  pains  to  those  who  paid  one 
silver  dollar  for  a  bottle  of  his  elixir. 

Bryan  seemed  to  posssess  a  most  remarkable  memory  for  names 
and  faces.  He  walked  to  our  table  and  said,  "Hello,  Chase,  what  are 
you  doing  down  here?" 

"I'm  here  to  make  a  painting  of  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,"  I  replied. 

The  several-times  candidate  asked:  "When  do  you  want  me  to 
pose  for  it?"  That  was  good  for  a  laugh. 

"Not  this  time,"  said  I. 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,"  I  answered,  "the  trouble  may  have  something  to  do  with 
your  politics.  What  are  they  now?" 

Bryan  bridled  a  bit,  and  evidently  was  thinking  seriously  as  he 
remarked:  "Well,  for  many  years  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  Democratic  party." 

"More  or  less  is  right,"  I  said,  and  we  all  laughed  again. 
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"I  can  pose  for  you  this  afternoon,"  said  Bryan. 

"No,  not  this  afternoon.  I'm  making  a  portrait  of  Senator  Harding." 

"How  about  tomorrow  morning"? 

"No.  I'm  going  back  to  New  York  on  a  ten  o'clock  train,"  I  parried. 

"What  hotel  are  you  stopping  at?" 

"The  Raleigh,"  I  confessed,  feeling  a  reluctant  admiration  for  the 
man's  tenacity. 

"What  if  I   get  there   at  eight  o'clock?"  was  his   next  querry. 

"No.  You'd  have  to  be  there  at  seven."  I,  making  it  difficult. 

"All  right,"  said  Bryan.  "I'll  be  there  at  seven,  and  I  can  eat 
breakfast  while  you're  painting." 

"Couldn't  think  of  it,"  I  laughed,  "I'd  have  to  have  your  mouth 
closed  for  a  portrait." 

Next  morning,  promptly  at  seven  I  was  routed  out  of  bed  and,  in 
pajamas  I  went  to  work.  I  made  the  ten  o'clock  train. 

While  painting,  I  joshed  Mr.  Byran.  "Why  do  you  wear  your  hair 
in  that  funny  way  over  your  ears?" 

Bryan  said,"  There's  a  romance  connected  with  that.  While  I  was 
courting  Mrs.  Bryan  she  objected  to  the  way  my  ears  stood  out  so  I 
let  the  hah-  grow  to  cover  them." 

"And  now  that  you've  caught  the  street  car,"  I  said,  "don't  you 
think  you  could  do  something  for  humanity  at  last — with  the  scissors?" 

"No,"  said  Bryan  slowly,  "the  romance  is  still  going  on."  And  that 
is  the  prettiest  line  I  ever  heard  him  utter. 

The  Bryan  portrait  was  reproduced  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

A  doting  mother  brought  her  soldier-boy  son  for  a  portrait.  It  was 
painted  and  delivered. 

The  head  of  the  family  came  to  see  me.  "I've  got  something  terrible 
to  tell  you,"  said  McLain  Van  Ingen. 

I  asked:  "Do  you  want  me  to  paint  again  on  the  boy's  portrait?" 

"Oh,  no,  it's  much  worse  than  that,"  he  groaned  as  he  paced  the 
studio  floor.  "You've  got  to  paint  the  whole  damned  family,  and  you 
haven't  any  idea  how  homelv  some  of  us  arc." 

Then  he  told  me  he  had  taken  the  soldier-boy  portrait  to  the 
elderly  bed-ridden  Grandmother  for  her  inspection,  and  at  the  sight  of 
it  Grandma  had  decided  to  have  portraits  of  all  the  members  of  her 
family  and  have  them  all  hung  in  her  bedroom  for  as  long  as  she  might 
live. 

"What  she  says  goes,"  said  Van  Ingen.  "And  you  are  going  to  be 
so  sick  of  our  family  you  never  can  endure  it,"  he  promised  me. 

That  family  tree  burgeoned.  They  were  painted — twelve:  parents, 
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uncle  and  aunts,  children — and  the  old  lady's  bedroom  became  a 
portrait  gallery. 

For  Country  Life  there  was  a  Christmas  cover.  It  shows  a  servitor 
bringing  in  the  plum  pudding  held  high  above  his  head.  That  sent  me 
to  a  shop  where  I  purchased  a  tiny  pudding  for  ten  cents,  and  with 
that  as  a  model  I  painted  a  plum  pudding  for  the  magazine  that  would 
have  weighed  twenty  pounds — a  painter's  holiday  liberty. 

About  this  time  I  painted  Mother  o'  Mine;  my  mother  holding  one 
of  her  seven.  I  remember  that  my  gentle  mater  said:  "I'm  sure  no  one 
would  be  interested  in  a  picture  of  me."  She  was  wrong;  it  was  in  time 
to  be  one  of  the  first  covers  of  the  American  Magazine. 

I  have  done  considerable  gardening  around  family  trees.  A  young 
lady  of  eighteen  at  her  home  near  Washington,  was  the  fourth  in  her 
family  line  for  my  brushes.  Dede  Hammond  listened  happily  as  I  told 
her  of  painting  her  great  grandfather  Count  Anton  vonUtassy  (of 
Budapest),  and  of  her  grandfather  who  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
Cornell  University.  Likewise  of  her  father  who  had  been  a  flier  in 
World  War  I. 

There  have  been  newspaper  accounts  of  this  or  that  painter  who 
has  painted  portraits  of  three  generations  of  a  family,  as  if  it  were  a 
record.  Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Dede  telling  me  she  has  a 
new  baby  son,  and  that  I  must  hurry  to  come  and  paint  him.  Should  I 
accept  that  commission  it  probably  would  indeed  be  the  record:  five 
generations!  I  have  suggested  we  wait  a  few  years  until  the  young  man 
is  five  years  old — a  matured  fellow,  with  features. 

The  most  recent  missive  from  this  ensemble  of  generations  is  from 
Dede's  father,  saying  the  portrait  of  him  was  injured  by  soot  from  a 
boiler  accident,  and  could  he  send  the  portrait  for  me  to  repair  it. 

I  have  replied;  "All  right,  Donald.  But,  why  the  hell  do  you  hang 
your  portrait  in  the  boiler  room?" 

When  the  Rockefeller  oil  business  was  expanding,  it  was  a  Grand- 
father of  George  Pratt,  Jr.  who  did  much  to  organize  and  administer 
the  empire.  I  have  painted  several  portraits  of  the  young  men  and 
women  on  the  branches  of  the  Pratt  family  tree — one  painting  leading 
to  another. 

The  first  of  the  Pratt  youngsers  painted  was  George,  Jr.  Next  his 
brother  Elliott,  and  while  I  was  painting  him,  his  mother  sitting  along- 
side, in  came  the  art-man  of  the  Arrow  collar  concern.  I  had  been 
commissioned  to  paint  a  series  of  handsome  young  men  for  that 
company's  poster  advertising.  The  art-man  viewed  Elliot's  portrait. 
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He  said:  "I  want  that  one  for  one  of  our  posters." 

To  my  surprise,  Mrs.  Pratt  asked:  "Would  you  pay  Mr.  Chase  as 
much  for  it  as  I  am  paying  him?" 

The  art-man  said:  "I'll  pay  more." 

And  the  surprising  mother  smiled  as  she  said:  "All  right,  you  can 
have  it,  and  Mr.  Chase  can  paint  another  one  of  my  son." 

That  was  my  first  of  the  Arrow  collar  series,  and  its  reproductions 
were  popular  as  decorations  in  a  certain  fraternity  house. 

The  company  furnished  me  with  its  new  "style"  collar  to  model 
precisely  around  the  neck  in  Elliott's  portrait.  I  thought  I  had  it  exactly 
when  the  painting  was  delivered.  But  there  was  a  telephone  call. 

"In  your  painting  the  model  is  wonderful,  but  you  haven't  quite  got 
the  collar." 

My  suggestion  was  for  someone  to  fetch  me  the  painting  and  the 
collar,  and  explain  wherein  I  had  missed. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  voice,  "we  like  that  collar  as  you  have  it.  In  fact, 
we  like  it  so  much  we  are  going  to  bring  out  a  new  "style"  just  as  you 
have  painted  it.  And  would  you  mind  if  we  call  it  the  'Chase'?" 

They  did  just  that,  but  I  couldn't  wear  'em.  They  were  not  low 
enough  in  front.  That  "style"  sold  well.  In  fact,  after  all  these  years,  it 
is  still  on  the  market. 

Remembering  the  railway  presidents  painted,  there  is  a  warm 
stirring  in  my  heart  as  I  vision  that  splendid  figure  of  a  man,  Sir  Henry 
Thornton,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  He  posed  for 
a  portrait  to  be  his  wedding  gift  to  his  bride.  He  told  me  how  tremend- 
ously he  enjoyed  the  "Toonerville  Trolley"  cartoons  of  Fontaine  Fox. 
This  appreciation  I  convey  to  Fontaine,  who  thereupon  sent  to  Sir 
Henry  a  season  pass  on  the  Toonerville  Trolly.  Promptly  Fontaine 
received  a  year's  free  ride  on  Sir  Henry's  Canadian  National  Railways. 

"Call  me  Hank,"  Sir  Henry  said  to  me.  He  acquired  the  habit  of 
coming  to  the  studio  the  day  before  Christmas,  bringing  good  cheer. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Hank,  the  giant  came  with  as  firm  a  handshake 
as  ever.  He  had  just  been  to  his  doctor  for  his  annual  check-up.  He  was 
smiling  gallantly. 

With  an  extra  pat  on  my  shoulder  he  said:  "The  doctor  says  it 
looks  bad;  they  are  going  to  operate  in  an  hour.  I  just  wanted  to  drop 
in  to  say  good-bye  because  you  and  I  understand  each  other  and  we 
are  such  such  good  pals — now  and  forever.  And  he  left  me. 

Memory  holds.  Each  sitter  is  so  different  from  all  the  others.  I  can 
recall  a  sitter  almost  as  a  spiritualist  medium  calls  back  an  individual. 
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Of  famous  graphologists  Raphael  Schermann  of  Vienna  seems  the 
most  notable  for  reading,  in  an  uncanny  way,  the  character  and  other 
secrets  of  an  individual  from  his  handwriting.  A  group  of  newspapers 
brought  Schermann  to  this  country  and  arranged  his  tour  so  they 
would  have  exciting  articles  about  him;  the  public  to  know  nothing 
of  his  backing.  In  Vienna,  Schermann  had  a  tremendous  reputation; 
bankers  and  investors  consulted  him  and  relied  upon  what  he  could 
tell  them  from  evidences,  oft  times  meagre. 

When  he  was  a  guest  at  a  Dutch  Treat  luncheon,  he  had  to  perform 
for  us.  He  looked  at  the  handwriting  of  a  few  of  the  members  and 
told  the  profession  of  each  with  startling  accuracy. 

I  was  sitting  beside  him  and  he  asked,  "Why  don't  you  write  a  line 
for  me?" 

I  did,  and  he  said:  "You  do  something  nobody  else  can  do." 

That  was  as  far  as  he  got  with  me,  because  he  was  taken  to  another 
room  to  be  secluded  while  the  fellows  schemed  in  an  effort  to  baffle 
him.  When  he  came  back  to  us  he  was  handed  a  scrawl  that  Gelette 
Burgess,  author  of  The  Purple  Cow,  had  prepared.  Schermann  looked 
at  the  hieroglyphics  and  said:  "This  gentleman  was  educated  for 
something  entirely  different  from  his  present  profession;  he  now  is 
some  sort  of  a  writer — perhaps  a  poet." 

Burgess  leaped  from  his  chair  and  shouted,  "My  God!  The  man's 
right.  I  graduated  from  M.I.T.  and  I've  never  told  anybody;  it  is  my 
secret  sin!" 

The  newspaper  syndicate  commissioned  me  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  Schermann.  He  came  to  the  studio  and  posed.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
he  scrutinized  the  painting  with  keen  interest. 

"At  the  luncheon  where  we  met,"  he  asked,  "what  was  it  I  said 
about  your  handwriting?" 

I  answered:  "You  do  something  no  one  else  can  do." 

He  said,  "Yes,  and  this  is  it.  And  in  so  short  a  time." 

Shortly  after  Raphael  Schermann  returned  to  Vienna  he  sent  me  a 
cable  that  read:  "COME  TO  VIENNA  AT  ONCE  SIXTEEN 
PORTRAITS  FOR  YOU  TO  PAINT  AT  ANY  PRICE." 

It  was  a  shame  that  I  was  too  busy  to  go! 

Painting  movie  stars  began  way  back  with  the  always-to-be-remem- 
bered Norma  Talmadge — for  the  W omens  Home  Companion;  Margelo 
Gilmore,  and  Ruth  Draper,  for  the  same  magazine,  also  Simone  and 
Duse.  And  there  was  the  delightful  character  actor  of  the  silent  films, 
George  Fawcett. 
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And  we  do  not  forget  Rin  Tin  Tin,  "the  John  Barrymore  of  the 
animal  actors."  When  that  canine  portrait  was  completed  it  was  auto- 
graphed by  the  distinguished  actor-sitter  with  an  impression  of  his 
five-toed  paw.  There  were  several  hundred  of  his  fans  in  the  street 
waiting  for  a  glimpse  of  their  hero,  Rin  Tin  Tin,  when  he  departed 
majestically  from  the  studio. 

Sitters  sometimes  say  what  they  want  or  do  not  want  in  their 
portraits.  "Don't  try  to  put  character  into  my  portrait;  I've  got  more 
character  than  any  woman  should  have,"  said  Mrs.  Henrietta  Robin- 
son. She  had  been  watching  as  I  painted  her  little  grandson  in  Green- 
wich. A  lady  of  more  than  seventy  years  whose  husband,  I  was  told, 
had  owned  the  rights  to  book-matches. 

Mrs.  Robinson  said  that  in  her  earlv  married  life  her  husband  had 
taken  her  to  Paris,  and  there  a  French  artist  (she  had  forgoten  his 
name )  had  painted  two  large  portraits  of  her,  one  for  each  of  her  two 
older  daughters.  "He  made  me  too  pretty,"  she  said.  "Now  I  want  you 
to  paint  me,  not  as  that  Frenchman  did,  but  as  I  really  am.  This  one 
will  be  for  my  third  daughter,  the  mother  of  this  little  boy  you  are 
painting." 

I  painted  her  as  she  really  was,  a  splendid  determined  American 
woman.  I  had  told  her  the  painting  would  take  all  day  for  four  or  five 
days,  but  the  second  morning  when  I  arrived  both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter declared  I  must  not  paint  on  it  again.  "It  is  just  what  we  want,  just 
as  it  is,  you've  caught  it."  So  I  cut  down  the  dimensions  of  the  canvas, 
and  with  a  few  touches,  it  was  called  finished. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  my  portrait  of  "the 
ridiculous  Mrs.  Malaprop" — the  exquisite  queen  of  the  stage,  Mrs. 
Fiske.  The  great  lady  looks  gay  in  her  portrait,  with  colored  plumes  in 
her  hat.  This  was  painted  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  all  the  stage 
lights  on  to  give  the  effect  her  audiences  knew. 

A  week  after  painting  that  portrait,  Jimmy  Powers  (the  "Bob 
Acres"  of  the  play,  The  Rivals,  Mrs.  Fiske  was  producing, )  brought  me 
a  note  from  her.  I  read  it  with  a  chuckle.  Its  tone  so  like  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  clandestine  meeting:  "Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  come 
to  my  dressing  room  after  the  performance,  at  about  eleven-thirty  next 
Tuesday  evening?  I  have  something  very  close  to  my  heart  to  say. 
There  will  be  a  box  for  the  play  for  you  at  the  box  office.  I  am  staying 
in  town  Tuesday  night  in  the  hope  you  will  come." 

Jimmy  carried  my  reply.  I  was  there.  Out  from  the  dressing  room 
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stepped  the  frail  sweet  lady.  She  held  out  her  arms  to  me  and  took 
my  stout  hands  in  her  slender  ones.  She  backed  into  the  dressing 
room  still  holding  my  hands,  sat  me  down  upon  a  rattan  couch  and 
seated  herself  beside  me;  still  holding  my  hands.  She  was  trembling 
a  little  with  excitement. 

At  once  she  began  to  talk:  "You  know,  all  stage  people,  particularly 
the  women,  dream  of  sometime  having  a  wonderful  portrait  painted. 
None  of  my  portraits  has  pleased  me  enough  to  make  me  wish  to  be 
remembered  by  it.  But  the  one  you  have  just  painted  of  the  ridiculous 
Mrs.  Malaprop  is  so  remarkably  good  that  now  I  know  I  may  have  the 
portrait  of  'the  beautiful  Mrs.  Fiske'  for  all  time — if  you  will  paint  it. 
Will  vou?  I'm  so  terribly  excited,  because  never  until  now  have  I 
thought  it  would  be  possible." 

She  patted  my  hand  appealingly,  while  I  was  anxiously  wondering 
if  any  painter  could  now,  at  her  age,  do  justice  to  her  life  of  queenly 
supremacy  as  an  actress  and  successfully  give  a  fair  indication  of  her 
gracious  spirit — what  should  have  been  done  by  some  great  artist  years 
ago. 

She  rose,  saying:  "I  have  had  my  three  loveliest  dresses  brought  in 
for  you  to  see.  Here  they  are." 

One  by  one,  she  lifted  the  soft  silks  and  held  them  against  her 
flushed  cheeks.  Very  simply  and  modestly  she  said:  "It  may  not  be 
easy  to  believe,  but  reallv  I  can  look  quite  lovely  in  them.  Which  one 
do  you  like  best?" 

I  spoke  of  each  in  turn,  finally  selecting  the  one  I  liked  best.  "It 
will  be  wonderful  to  paint  you,"  I  said,  but  in  my  heart  I  was  troubled. 
We  talked  of  sittings.  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  wanted  to  begin 
right  away.  I  suggested  she  must  be  weary  at  this  close  of  her  season, 
and  asked  if  she  expected  to  have  a  restful  summer. 

"If  so,  why  not  postpone  the  sittings  until  autumn?"  To  this  she 
finally  agreed,  but  reluctantly. 

In  the  Fall  she  was  not  in  New  York,  and  soon  came  news.  It  was 
Lawrence  Cecil,  the  Australian  Hamlet,  who  stopped  me  as  I  entered 
The  Players,  to  quote:  "I  know  a  lovely  lady  who  is  dead."  And  added 
"It  is  our  loveliest  lady  of  the  stage." 

Now  we  can  only  hope,  looking  forward  to  painting  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Fiske  in  a  greener,  fairer  land. 

Thinking  of  lovely  lady  sitters,  we  vision  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
whose  portrait  was  painted  for  her  three  sons.  The  author  of  detective 
stories  and  of  that  melting  story,  "The  Trumpet  Sounds,"  needed  no 
spur  to  tell  me  one  story  after  another  as  she  posed  in  her  Washington 
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home.  I  can  understand  why  she  was  so  desired  for  important  dinner 
parties  in  the  Capitol. 

At  a  dinner  at  the  Egans,  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  found  my 
place  was  beside  Mrs.  Rinehart.  One  good  story  after  another  was 
proffered.  Mrs.  Rinehart  told  of  her  summer  home  in  Bar  Harbor.  "It 
was  a  big  comfortable  house  with  lots  of  rooms  and  lots  of  servant- 
help.  A  man  friend  of  mine — a  very  good  friend — arrived  in  town 
and  I  invited  him  to  be  entertained  in  mv  home.  The  first  evening, 
for  Bar  Harbor  was  a  very  warm  one.  After  dinner  we  sat  on  the  porch 
looking  at  the  spectacular  sunset  beyond  the  quiet  ocean,  and  slowly 
consumed  our  high-balls.  When  it  was  very  late  I  suggested  we  turn 
in.  My  friend  went  to  his  room  at  the  far  end  of  the  second  floor,  and 
in  my  front  room  I  made  readv  for  bed.  The  night  was  so  warm  I  left 
open  my  door,  after  turning  off  all  the  lights.  The  night  was  not  only 
warm;  it  was  black.  Before  I  had  achieved  sleep,  I  heard  soft  footsteps 
in  the  long  hall.  It  being  my  house,  I  was  interested — I  listened.  The 
soft  footsteps  paused  in  my  doorway,  and  the  voice  of  my  friend 
was  saying  softly,  'Mary,  are  you  awake?'  I  said,  'Yes,'  and  I  sat  up  in 
bed  expectantly.  'Mary,'  continued  the  quiet  voice,  'where  do  you 
keep  the  bicarbonate  of  soda?' ' 

Down  to  Louisana  and  out  to  Opolusas  I  went  to  paint  a  large 
family  portrait  of  a  picture-book  lady  with  all  her  trimmings  of  dress 
and  gentility.  Mrs.  Alexander  Watkins  had  arranged  for  me  to  paint 
her  mother.  I  had,  as  usual,  sidestepped  the  invitation  to  lodge  with 
the  family,  and  had  asked  that  a  reservation  at  a  hotel  be  made  for 
me,  explaining  that  after  a  long  day  of  painting  I  was  ready  to  retire 
from  any  company.  However,  I  did  have  my  meals  at  the  homestead, 
which  was  fortunate. 

The  hotel  in  the  small  village  proved  to  be  unique.  Reserved  for 
me  was  its  best,  a  room  on  the  main  floor  and  in  the  lobby.  Its  ceiling 
was  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  lobby — very  high.  My  room  was  tri- 
angular, except  that  the  tip  point  of  the  triangle  had  been  made  a 
bathroom.  The  lobby  surrounded  the  room  on  two  of  its  sides;  or  we 
might  say  the  lobby  embraced  my  room.  The  walls  of  the  room  at  one 
time  had  been  painted  white.  The  ceiling  was  pink.  Dampness  had 
encouraged  the  color  of  the  ceiling  to  become  enamored  of  the  wall 
color,  which  resulted  in  a  reallv  unusual  interior  decoration.  The 
bath-tub  was  lined  with  tin  or  zinc  and,  from  a  faucet  a  rhvthmic 
succession  of  drops  contributed  music  all  through  the  night. 

Up  the  street,  only  a  little  walk,  the  Watkins  mansion  of  genera- 
tions was  out  of  the  picture  book.  And  the  meals  were  a  dream.  When 
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one  of  the  maids  offered  the  platter  of  hot  biscuits  the  third  time, 
Mrs.  Watkins  would  say:  "Cloie  won't  be  happy  unless  you  take 
another  of  her  biscuits."  That  gives  the  idea. 

My  sitter  was  a  joy!  The  gracious  lady  of  years  and  of  dignity — 
her  laces,  her  broach,  her  hair-do,  all  told  of  generations  of  gentle 
living. 

A  week  of  painting  completed  the  portrait  which  was  to  be  placed 
over  the  mantel.  Neighbors  and  other  friends  had  been  witnesses.  Now 
Adam  was  summoned!  He  was  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the 
colored  retainers.  Soon  the  door  opened,  and  there  he  stood;  tall, 
slender,  straight,  hair  white,  moustache  grizzled — very  serious  and  very 
deliberate. 

"Come  in,  Adam,  and  see  the  picture  the  artist  from  New  York  has 
painted  of  Miss  Mary." 

The  conversation  was  in  French — real  French;  not  patois.  Two 
steps  into  the  room,  and  the  straight-backed,  Adam,  bowed  from  the 
waist  to  my  sitter.  He  walked  deliberaely  to  the  portrait  and  gazed 
his  fill.  Completing  his  surveillance,  he  spoke  in  excellent  French: 
"Miss  Mary  is  beautiful,  therefore  the  portrait  is  beautiful."  With  that 
he  walked  slowly  toward  the  door,  turned,  bowed  carefully  to  Miss 
Mary,  bowed  to  me,  backed  out  of  the  door,  and  he  was  gone. 

Pax  vobiscum!  a  cluster  of  nuns  called  to  discuss  having  a  portrait 
of  their  beloved  Mother  Superior  Mary  Susso  for  their  convent.  When 
they  asked  what  it  would  cost,  I  gave  an  answer  that  frequently  I 
employ  as  a  starter:  "What  would  you  like  to  pay?" 

The  nuns  looked  at  each  other  anxiously  and  one  of  them 
mentioned  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "and  the  rest  of  the  price  is  my  contribution  to 
your  project." 

The  handsome  and  stately  Mother  Superior  posed  several  days  for 
a  full-length-standing  portrait.  Her  costume  was  of  fine  material,  and 
she  became  it. 

"Full-length,"  she  said,  "but  no  feet  in  the  picture." 

I  asked:  "Is  that  because  feet  are  earthy?" 

"Yes." 

"I  would  like  to  paint  your  nice  hands.  Must  you  keep  them  hidden 
for  the  same  reason?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  that  the  reason  so  much  of  your  face  is  covered?" 

"Yes." 

"Now,  that  long  black  hood  that  hangs  down  in  the  back — is  that 
to  give  you  double  protection?"  And  they  all  laughed,  sweetly. 
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The  committee  of  nuns  came  each  day  with  their  Mother  Superior. 
The  painting  had  to  be  meticulous;  we  counted  each  bead  that  hung 
against  the  cream-white  of  the  gown.  If  an  edge  of  a  brush  stroke 
showed,  an  anxious  nun  would  ask:  "Is  that  finished  there  (pointing)?" 
and  always  I  would  flatten  it.  The  background  was  a  landscape  of  the 
Berkshire  hills  where  their  convent  was  situated. 

During  the  sittings  I  told  them  all  my  stories — nearly  all.  Not 
remembering  the  names  of  the  nuns,  I  greeted  each  as,  "Miss  Sister 
Mary." 

As  thev  entered  and  shook  hands,  one  of  them  said:  "Your  stories 
were  much  enjoyed  last  evening  at  supper."  But  they  never  told  me 
their  stories. 

One  of  the  stories  I  told  my  cluster  of  nuns  was  of  Frank  Mclntyre 
whose  portrait  had  just  been  completed  and  was  on  an  easel.  The  nuns 
asked  about  him.  At  the  time  of  its  painting  Mclntyre  was  captain  of 
The  Show  Boat  on  radio.  He  had  told  his  sister-housekeeper  that  he 
would  be  home  for  a  few  days.  He  possessed  two  sisters;  one  kept 
house  for  her  brothers,  the  other  one  was  the  Mother  Superior  of  a 
convent  about  twenty  miles  out  of  Ann  Arbor.  One  day  when  Frank 
telephoned  home,  his  sister  said:  "Don't  come  now,  wait  a  week, 
because  brother  has  a  new  set  of  teeth  and  is  having  a  terrible  time 
with  them.  And  sister  (the  Mother  Superior)  has  had  all  her  teeth  out 
and  won't  let  us  see  her  until  she  gets  her  new  ones." 

Mclntyre  said  his  Mother  Superior  sister  was  very  pretty.  "She  and 
I  are  fat;  my  brother  and  other  sister  are  skinny.  She  and  I  have  teeth 
vou  couldn't  crack  with  a  crowbar,  but  brother  and  the  Mother  Su- 
perior  have  had  a  tough  time  with  their  teeth." 

When  permitted  to  go  home,  Frank  found  his  brother  in  a  bad 
way  with  dentures;  they  hurt  badly.  The  three  set  out  for  the  convent 
and  waited  in  the  reception  room  for  their  insurance  to  the  next  world. 
In  came  their  sister  looking  prettier  than  ever,  smiling  to  show  her 
beautiful  new  teeth.  She  kissed  her  family.  Her  brother,  holding  up 
his  new  uppers  with  a  thumb,  said:  "How'r  your  new  teeth?" 

"Perfect." 

"How  about  beef  steak?" 

"No  trouble  at  all." 

To  which  the  afflicted  brother  responded,  still  with  a  thumb 
holding  up  the  uppers:  "Nun  or  no  nun,  your  a  damned  liar!" 

That  little  episode  of  family  life  was  relished  by  my  visiting  cluster 
of  nuns. 

Portrait  painting  I  have  found  is  not  all  painting.  About  this  time, 
standing  at  the  bar  of  the  Players,  I  was  with  Thomas  Costain — then 
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associate  editor  of  Saturday  Evening  Post — and  now  a  sure-fire  best- 
seller of  the  authors. 

Costain  said:  "Joe'  vou  must  write  three  articles  for  us.  You've 
painted  and  communed  with  so  many  famous  people,  I  am  sure  our 
readers  would  like  you." 

I  told  him  I  didn't  know  anything  about  writing;  that  it  was  not 
up  my  alley,  so  I  couldn't  undertake  it. 

However,  he  continued  with  his  plea  and,  after  the  second  dai- 
quiri I  said  I'd  think  about  it.  This  was  to  close  the  subject. 

Two  weeks  later  I  was  thinking:  "No,  I'll  never  sidestep  into  that 
writing  business;  I'll  leave  it  to  the  boys  who  can  write."  And  then 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Tuesday  morning  came  a  telegram.  It  was  from 
Costain:  YOUR  FIRST  ARTICLE  HOW  DO  YOU  PAINT  A 
PORTRAIT  MUST  BE  IN  OUR  OFFICE  FRIDAY  MORNING 
SEVEN  THOUSAND  WORDS. 

I  held  the  telegraph  boy  long  enough  to  reply:  I  DON'T  KNOW 
SEVEN  THOUSAND  WORDS  AND  IF  I  DID  I  COULDN'T  SPELL 
EM. 

An  hour  later  came  another  telegram  from  Costain:  YOU  WRITE 
EM  WE  WILL  SPELL  EM. 

My  sitter  had  telephoned  to  postpone  his  sitting.  I  pondered.  It 
might  be  amusing  to  try.  I  carried  the  old  Remmington  into  the  bath- 
room where  the  white  tiling  afforded  more  light,  put  the  typewriter 
on  a  little  table,  collected  a  heap  of  type  paper,  and  sat  down.  I  didn't 
know  how  to  type;  I  had  used  the  old  machine  only  to  three-finger  a 
business  note  now  and  then.  I  thought  of  a  droll  anecdote  and  I 
began  the  three-finger  exercise. 

I  kept  typing,  and  I  typed  everything  I  knew,  hour  after  hour. 
Finally  I  knew  no  more.  I  looked  out  into  the  studio  and  saw  that  all 
was  dark.  I  stumbled  up  and  to  the  telephone;  I  asked  what  day  it 
was  and  what  time  it  was.  It  was  still  Tuesday  and  it  was  eight  p.m. 
I  garnered  the  typed  pages  from  the  floor.  Fortunately  I  had  num- 
bered the  pages.  I  was  interested  to  know  what  part  of  the  seven 
thousand  words  had  comprised  all  I  knew.  I  counted  the  number  of 
pages  to  make  sure;  counted  the  average  number  of  lines  on  a  page, 
counted  the  average  number  of  words  on  a  line,  multiplied  them 
together  (fortunately  my  father  was  a  mathematician)  and  Voilal 
there  were  seven  thousand  and  three  hundred  words.  I'd  had  enough 
for  one  day,  I  slept. 

In  the  morning  I  retyped  my  article  carefully — all  through  the  day. 
And  in  the  evening  at  the  post  office  the  pages  were  posted  to  Costain, 
knowing  that  no  magazine  would  ever  print  the  article,  and  ( Glory  be 
to  Allah! )  I  would  never  again  be  troubled  by  editors. 
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Saturday  morning  Costain  telephoned,  he  said:  "We've  all  read 
your  stuff  and  say  'great'  send  along  the  pictures  to  go  with  it.  Your 
next  article,  "How  Does  The  Sitter  Behave,''  must  be  in  our  office  next 
Friday,  seven  thousand  words!"  And  he  hung  up. 

I  three-fingered  the  next  article — every  thing  I  knew — and  from 
week  to  week  several  more.  For  each,  Costain  supplied  the  title. 

Thus  began  a  very  short  side-step.  Presently  a  publisher  asked  to 
publish  the  Post  articles,  and  a  book  was  born,  christened,  The 
Romance  of  An  Art  Career.  This  was  not  an  autobiography.  The  year 
was  1927. 
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C_V  had  become  accustomed  to  interruptions — and 
they  continued.  They  filled  the  hours  between  portrait  commissions. 
Some  of  them  I  dodged;  others  I  accepted. 

One  such  interruption  took  place  when  I  became  associated  with 
Hunter  College  of  The  City  of  New  York.  President  Kieran  coaxed 
me  into  being  responsible  for  his  large  art  department.  There  was  a 
vacancy  and  there  were  many  applicants,  but  Kieran  said  he  did  not 
want  a  professional  lecturer;  he  wanted  an  artist,  not  a  pedagogue.  I 
was  not  interested,  but  he  worked  on  me  sentimentally,  and  won  me. 

Dr.  Kieran  told  me  to  fix  my  own  hours  so  that  the  college  need 
not  interfere  with  my  portrait  painting;  he  insisted  he  wanted  me 
because  I  was  a  painter.  And  so  I  found  myself  a  "full"  professor  in 
the  largest  college  for  women,  with  no  degrees  on  my  chest. 

Nor  did  my  service  at  Hunter  College  delay  my  painting.  Instead, 
it  provided  many  staunch  collegiate  companions  who  are  a  gracious 
and  a  friendly  addition  to  my  life. 

I  had  thought  my  newspaper  days  were  over,  but  not  so.  The 
Bosch  Corporation  wanted  for  its  newspaper  page-advertisements 
charcoal  drawings  of  Madam  Schumann-Heink,  of  Ethel  Barrymore, 
and  of  opera  tenors  Gigli  and  Titto  Ruffo. 

After  drawing  the  portrait  of  Ethel  Barrymore  whose  emotion-laden 
voice  always  captured  me  she  invited  me  back-stage.  Like  George 
Cohan  and  some  others  of  the  "old-school"  of  actors,  between  the  acts 
she  never  ceased  being  the  person  she  was  in  the  play.  This  night  it 
was  a  sad  drama  and  Ethel  was  repeating  her  lines  and  weeping. 
Through  her  tears  she  asked,  "Joe,  when  are  you  going  to  paint  my 
portrait?" 

"Do  you  want  it  in  the  costume  you  wear  in  this  play?" 
"Oh,  no;  not  like  this,"  she  said. 
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"Let's  wait  until  you  pick  out  a  play  with  a  happy  pitch  and  a 
happy  costume.  Then  we'll  really  go  to  it,"  I  said. 

Next  time  I  saw  her  she  was  guest  of  honour  at  a  National  Arts 
Club  banquet,  and  she  was  beautiful  to  behold.  When  I  greeted  her, 
she  asked:  "Joe,  when  are  you  going  to  paint  that  portrait  of  me?" 

"Do  you  want  it  in  the  costume  you  wear  in  your  present  play?" 

"No,  no,  not  in  The  Corn  is  Green." 

"Be  sure  your  next  one  is  right  for  us,"  I  insisted. 

The  news  of  her  death  saddened  us — all  of  us.  Judith  Anderson 
quoted:  "There  is  a  bright  new  star  in  the  sky  tonight."  I  am  sure 
there  was. 

It  was  then  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney  ceased  editing  The 
Delineator  magazine  and  became  editor  of  the  Herald-Tribune's  Sun- 
day (syndicate)  magazine.  She  made  it  the  best  of  the  period;  even 
the  Times  admitted  it.  Wee  Missy  Meloney  had  a  retinue  of  loyal 
friends.  With  her  Delineator  she  had  been  a  generous  paymaster  for 
her  contributors,  and  she  called  on  them,  explaining  the  pay  would 
be  much  less  than  on  her  other  magazine,  but  that  she  needed  them  to 
start  her  off  proudly  with  her  new  venture. 

The  response  was  perfect  as  deserved.  Her  work  as  an  adviser- 
consultant  to  two  Presidents  had  added  to  her  list  of  devoted  associ- 
ates. Herbert  Hoover  wrote  ten  important  articles.  Missy  asked  me  if 
I  would  be  a  good  boy  and  make  one  charcoal  portrait  each  week.  I  did 
that,  journeying  to  Washington  for  several  of  them.  There  were  draw- 
ings of  Hoover  himself,  of  George  Eastman  (inventor  of  Kodak),  of 
Andrew  J.  Mellon,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan  in 
evening  clothes,  Sinclair  Lewis,  several  European  dignitaries,  Austra- 
lia's Premier  Bruce,  and  many  more. 

Missy  Meloney  wanted  a  picture  of  Harold  Ross.  The  article  was 
ready,  but  Harold  refused  absolutely  to  have  his  "pitcher  took."  He 
was  making  his  New  Yorker  a  tremendous  success.  Could  I  get  a 
sketch  of  him?  It  would  be  difficult.  How  would  I  accomplish  it? 

I  telephoned  Harold  that  I  had  some  text  he  might  be  interested 
in.  Harold  said,  "All  right,  Joe!  Come  up  to  the  office  about  five  o'clock 
and  the  staff  will  be  gone;  you  and  I  can  sit  down  and  look  at  what- 
ever you've  got." 

I  was  there  at  five  o'clock.  We  sat  on  a  settee  facing  the  elevator. 
My  bait  was  several  pages  I  had  prepared  for  The  Long  Island  Sketch. 
It  was  a  sort  of  "column"  with  remarks  about  people  in  the  news  to 
accompany  sketches  I  had  made. 

Mr.  Ross  handed  me  the  last  issue  of  his  magazine,  just  off  the 
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press.  Then  he  began  reading  my  typewritten  material.  While  his  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  my  work,  I  surreptitiously  made  a  pencil  sketch 
of  him  on  the  margin  of  a  New  Yorker  page. 

Editor  Ross  finished  reading  and  said:  "Joe,  I  can  use  these  if  you 
will  let  me  take  each  person  separately  on  my  "About  the  Town"  page." 

"No,  Harold,  I  wouldn't  want  them  separated;  they  are  planned 
to  go  together,  one  leading  to  another.  But  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like 
to  have  a  look." 

"That's  right.  I  am  glad  1  saw  them.  And  now  go  back  to  the  studio 
and  write  some  things  for  me." 

I  rang  for  the  elevator.  Its  door  opened.  "Good  night,  Harold!" 

As  the  elevator  door  was  closing,  I  opened  the  New  Yorker  to  the 
page  on  which  I  had  sketched.  Harold  had  a  look  and  tried  to  stop  the 
elevator  but  he  was  not  in  time.  Mrs.  Meloney  had  her  picture  of 
Harold  Ross  for  her  Sunday  Magazine. 

Then  another  interruption;  Mrs.  Meloney  asked  for  a  charcoal 
drawing  of  John  Erskine.  When  it  was  completed  he  brought  me  a 
de  luxe  edition  of  his  book,  The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy  in  which 
he  had  written  on  the  title  page,  "J.C.C.  who  has  made  the  best  of 
the  raw  material."  I  wrote  the  caption  for  the  portrait;  "It's  too  bad 
Helen  of  Troy  didn't  write  Erskine's  private  life." 

John  Erskine  as  author-professor  of  literature  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  as  pianist-composer  who  was  a  prime  influence  at  the 
Julliard  School  of  Music  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  was  richly- 
talented.  His  conversation  had  a  sort  of  spiritual  eloquence  along  with 
light  touches.  And  there  was  a  little  inimitable  up-turn  in  one  corner 
of  his  mouth  denoting  whimsey. 

He  posed  at  the  studio  piano,  his  fingers  knowingly  on  the  keys.  I 
asked  what  he  thought  of  attempts  to  translate  into  English  the  words 
of  German  and  Italian  operas.  The  professor  explained  that  it  is  im- 
possible because  the  important  words  of  a  translation  would  not  fit 
themselves  with  the  important  notes,  as  in  the  original  where  the  com- 
poser had  created  his  music  to  carry  out  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
"Anyway,"  said  John,  "it  might  not  matter  for  many  singers  whose 
diction  is  so  poor  that  we  listeners  do  not  catch  the  words,  but  with 
singers  like  Schumann-Heink  and  Gladys  Swarthout  who  pronounce 
their  words  distinctly  for  us,  the  translation  would  sound  unfortunate 
and  often  comical." 

Then  Erskine  remarked  that  it  would  not  matter  in  a  Wagner  opera 
because  Wagner  didn't  like  words,  he  didn't  like  the  human  voice  and 
gave  it  a  chance  only  as  another  instrument  in  his  composition.  "In 
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fact,"  Eskine  continued,  "Wagner  didn't  like  songs,  and  only  rarely  did 
a  song  get  into  his  operas.  However,  he  did  give  us,  O,  Thou  Sublime 
Sweet  Evening  Star.  What  he  wanted  most  to  do  was  to  produce  effects 
by  all  the  sounds  of  the  horns  and  the  strings,  the  noises  tumbling 
over  each  other  magnificently  to  achieve  a  fiery  tempo,  or  to  work  up 
gradually  from  mutterings  to  thunderings  to  introduce  the  villain  of 
the  piece.  We  might  say  that  Wagner  didn't  care  for  music;  he  craved 
effects." 

I  told  this  Wagner  explanation  to  Madam  Schumann-Heink  while 
she  was  posing  for  me.  "Jonn  Erskine  is  a  very  wise  man,"  she  said. 
"He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  is  right.  Wagner  loved  beauti- 
ful noises  and  mostly  very  loud  noises." 

Then  she  told  me  of  her  experience  the  last  time  she  sang  Wagner 
opera  in  Germany.  "Of  course,  a  contralto  does  not  have  as  good  a 
chance  as  a  soprano  to  make  herself  heard  over  a  loud  orchestra. 
Critics  say  my  voice  is  powerful,  but  there,  on  the  stage  in  Germany, 
I  realized  the  audience  was  not  hearing  me.  So  I  got  down  near  the 
footlights  and  turned  on  all  the  stops.  I  nearly  blew  my  head  off.  Then 
I  heard  the  conductor  yell  to  his  orchestra:  "Louder!  I  can  still  hear 
Schumann-Heink!" 

Greatness  comes  in  a  great  variety  of  packages.  When  Albert 
Einstein  first  appeared  in  our  orbit,  he  lectured  in  New  York.  He 
promulgated  tidings  that  indeed  were  from  out  of  this  world.  Two 
magazines  asked  me  to  be  present  to  make  sketches  for  their  publica- 
tions. I  was  in  the  front  row,  and  when  Einstein  spotted  me  sketching 
him,  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  stepped  down  from  the 
platform,  bowed,  took  me  by  the  elbow,  escorted  me  to  the  platform, 
set  a  chair  for  me  beside  him,  and  then  bowed  to  me — in  German.  The 
drawings  appeared  in  the  two  magazines,  one  a  serious  drawing,  the 
other  a  caricature  playing  with  his  unruly  shock  of  the  then  dark  hair. 

At  the  easel,  concentration  is  so  continuous  that  thoughts  other 
than  of  the  portrait  are  fleeting.  There  are  rest  periods  for  the  sitter; 
not  for  the  painter.  I  am  oblivious  of  most  things  spoken;  sometimes 
when  I  have  started  a  sentence,  I  realize  I  have  left  it  broken  off  in 
mid  air.  But,  when  at  about  three  a.m.  I  wake  for  an  hour,  the  pressure 
is  off;  memory  is  at  its  best  and  so  also,  is  thinking.  I  may  continue 
planning  the  development  of  the  portrait  that  is  under  way  in  my 
studio,  for  I  see  it  as  clearly  as  if  I  were  standing  at  the  easel.  I  may 
decide  on  changes  and  quite  likely,  rise  and  go  to  the  canvas  to  indi- 
cate the  changes — lest  I  forget. 

A  night  or  two  ago,  at  that  middle-of-my-night  hour  of  thinking, 
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Einstein  popped  into  my  head.  I  never  studied  logic  hard  enough  for 
it  to  interfere  with  baseball,  but  I  know  that  to  be  logical  we  start  with 
an  accepted  fact  and  call  it  our  premise.  We  go  on  from  there  and 
prove  anything  we  want  to  prove.  In  this  night  session  I  had  a  thought 
— something  I  had  never  heard  or  read — that  it  would  be  jolly  to  re- 
peat to  Einstein:  "Accept  as  our  premise  the  fact  of  our  man-made  ad- 
justment of  time.  We  can  take  a  logical  step  and  say  that  when  the 
world  comes  to  its  end,  whatever  the  hour,  surely  New  England  people 
will  be  filling  the  best  seats  in  Heaven  three  hours  before  the  Califor- 
nians  get  started." 

If  Einstein  should  smile  at  that,  it  would  be  the  second  time  he 
smiled  for  me.  The  other  time  was  when  he  signed  his  name  to  the 
caricature  I  had  made  of  him.  Of  course  the  tremendous  scientific 
imagination  of  Albert  Einstein  couldn't  be  limited  to  Logic  that  can 
be  used  so  deviously.  He  had  said,  "There  is  no  time;  time  does  not 
pass — we  pass."  And  he  proved  it. 

The  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  portrait  was  painted  in  1927,  a  few  days 
after  his  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic  while  the  listening  world  stood 
still.  His  flight  was  history  in  the  making,  made  by  a  remarkably  shy 
and  modest  young  man.  Lindbergh  has  become  a  noted  scientist  and 
I  am  told  he  is  still  just  as  shy. 

Without  any  fanfare  he  sailed  into  the  blue.  When  he  landed  in 
France  a  great  crowd  of  officials  and  dignitaries  awaited  him.  He  told 
me  he  did  not  know  the  assembly  was  for  him.  He  stepped  from 
his  little  plane  and  said  simply,  "My  name  is  Lindbergh,  I  am  an 
American." 

I  remember  a  night  at  the  Polo  Grounds  where  a  championship 
prizefight  was  in  readiness. 

The  announcer  bellowed:  "Our  boy  Lindbergh  is  flying  over  the 
ocean  tonight!  We  will  all  rise  for  a  moment  of  silent  prayer  for  him!" 

The  noisy  crowd  instantly  hushed  and  rose  as  one.  A  tearful  still- 
ness wafted  the  silent  prayer.  No  one  recalls  the  names  of  those  prize 
fighters,  but  in  our  mind's  eye  remains  the  vision  of  a  shy  lad  who  was 
flying — alone. 

The  day  Lindbergh  returned,  I  telephoned  the  White  House.  I  had 
an  engagement  to  paint  President  Coolidge  next  day.  I  told  him  I 
would  like  to  postpone  his  sitting  because  I  must  paint  Lindbergh. 

President  Coolidge  was  gracious,  saying:  "Certainly!  I  understand. 
You  must  paint  him,  for  you  can  paint  me  any  time." 

The  painting  of  Lindbergh  was  reproduced  as  a  cover  for  the 
Literary  Digest. 
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I  sketched  Will  Rogers  while  he  was  breakfasting  at  The  Players. 
His  timely  observations  were  being  featured  daily  in  The  Times  at  the 
top  of  page  one,  and  eager  eyes  looked  for  those  few  remarks  con- 
cerning the  state  of  affairs  and  the  persons  who  happened  to  be  grab- 
bing the  national  spotlight.  Will  had  just  digested  the  morning  news- 
papers in  the  Club's  reading  room,  and  was  making  notes  while  his 
coffee  cooled,  developing  his  few  trenchant  lines  for  next  morning's 
Times.  As  I  sketched  him,  he  tried  out  his  scribblings  on  me,  keenly 
watching  to  see  which  brought  the  promptest  reaction.  With  that 
article,  I  had  the  nations  first  laugh. 

Then  he  told  me  about  a  week's  engagement  in  a  London  music 
hall.  It  was  at  a  time  Uncle  Sam  was  asking  John  Bull  to  begin  paying 
back  a  huge  loan.  Our  newspapers  made  much  of  it.  The  people  in 
England  got  fussed  and  angry,  and  their  newspapers  were  loudly  in- 
dignant. It  was  a  poor  time  for  an  American  in  England,  but  Will 
Rogers  did  not  falter.  At  his  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage  he 
began  his  monologue  with:  "I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  folks  about  that 
debt  you  owe  us,"  and  the  audience  froze.  His  next  line  was:  "I  tell 
our  people  it  wasn't  your  fault;  it  was  our  fault  because  we  should 
have  had  sense  enough  to  not  lend  it  to  you  in  the  first  place."  The 
crowd  snickered  quietly.  Will  Rogers  pursued  his  quarry  with  subject 
in  hand,  boring  in  with  his  sugar-coated  stiletto  and  with  a  sort  of 
impudent  impish  wisdom,  until  the  entire  audience  swayed  with  hilari- 
ous enjoyment.  He  won  them  completely. 

Our  Country  misses  Will  Rogers;  he  helped  keep  it  in  balance.  We 
could  well  use  him  now. 
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0° 

v_yhe  confident  expectancy  of  one  s  pals  cannot  be 
betrayed,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  companionship  of  the  members 
of  my  three  clubs  has  furnished  stimulus  many  a  time.  The  affection- 
ate joshing,  and  garnishing  their  confidence,  has  been  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  my  painting.  No  member  speaks  well  of  himself;  that  for  each, 
is  left  to  the  others. 

My  first  club  was  The  Dutch  Treat  Club.  When  I  returned  from 
Paris  art-school  days,  1904,  hard-working  magazine  writers  and  illus- 
trators had  just  founded  this  club,  and  they  took  me  in.  The  thirty 
members  had  little  time  to  see  each  other.  They,  therefore,  decided 
to  meet  while  lunching  together  on  Tuesdays  in  a  down-town  chop 
house;  sawdust  on  the  floor — price  of  lunch,  thirty-five  cents.  Today 
the  three  hundred  members  lunch  on  Tuesdays  at  the  Park  Lane,  and 
the  price  has  gone  up  considerably.  There  is  a  long  waiting-list  for 
membership.  The  annual  dinner  and  show  for  members  and  their  men 
guests  fills  the  ball-room  of  the  Waldorf.  These  dinners — are  for  the 
men — what  circus  is  for  a  small  boy.  There  are  skits  written  by  our 
best-known  playwrights,  some  funny,  some  serious,  some  beautiful;  no 
expense  is  spared  for  scenery  and  costumes. 

Heifetz  and  I  had  a  skit  together  in  which  he  was  a  hillbilly  fiddler. 
Two  of  his  front  teeth  were  blacked  out  and  he  wore  a  black  wig  with 
bangs.  All  he  could  play  was  Turkey  In  The  Straw,  and  that  with  a 
dilapidated  fiddle  upside  down.  The  audience  clamored  for  real 
Heifetz  playing,  but  the  skit  did  not  permit  it.  When  we  got  back 
to  the  dressing  room,  Jascha  would  not  take  off  his  make-up  until  I 
had  made  a  sketch  of  him  to  take  home  to  Mama — just  another  Mom- 
mer's  boy. 

Incidentally  Heifetz  did  perform  gloriously  on  his  violin  later  in 
the  program  even  though  his  name  did  not  appear  on  the  printed  pro- 
gram except  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  where  under  a  rule-line,  in  the 
smallest  of  type,  were  the  words:  Incidental  violin  music  btj  Jascha. 
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At  the  Tuesday  luncheons,  eating  is  hurried  in  anticipation  of  the 
program.  Always  there  is  a  speaker  truly  important  at  the  moment, 
followed  by  an  opera  star  or  by  a  great  piano  or  violin  maestro  ( many 
of  whom  are  members).  Here  George  Gershwin  first  performed  his 
Rhapsody  in  Blue,  Paul  Whiteman  and  his  band  accompanied  him. 

I  remember  well  the  president  striking  the  table  with  an  enormous 
gavel  announcing:  "Mischa  Elman  has  brought  his  fiddle!"  I  can  see 
as  vividly  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  little  man  of  the  bald  head  and 
the  bull  neck  tenderly  unwrapping  his  violin.  A  few  passings  of  the 
bow  over  the  strings,  a  few  sensitive  twistings  of  the  pegs,  and  his 
expensive  fingers  would  trickle  about  over  the  amazingly  responsive 
Strad.  Our  senses  would  tingle,  stirred  by  his  beauty! 

When  Madam  Schumann-Heink  was  a  guest  at  a  club  luncheon 
( it  may  have  been  her  last  singing  appearance )  she  had  not  expected 
to  sing.  Many  stories  of  the  lady  were  told  to  me  by  Stewart  Wille, 
her  accompanist  and  piano  soloist  on  her  concert  tours.  One  of  his 
tales  is  of  a  night  when  he  trod  upon  the  train  of  the  Schumann-Heink 
gown,  tearing  it  completely  from  her  noble  form  as  she  made  her  stage 
entrance.  I  had  painted  Stew  at  the  piano.  I  thought  it  would  be  jolly 
to  have  him  at  the  luncheon — just  in  case  she  might  sing.  But  Stew 
was  on  tour  with  Larry  Tibbett. 

Then  a  richer  thought!  A  song  Schumann-Heink  so  often  sang  on 
her  concert  trips  was  Danny  Boy.  That  song  had  been  made  a  song  by 
William  Armour  Thayer  using  the  old  Londonderry  Air  for  his  meat. 
I  had  painted  Thayer  for  the  Apollo  Club  of  which  he  was  the  cele- 
brated conductor.  I  telephoned  him  and  asked  if  he  had  ever  met  the 
great  contralto  who  had  made  his  song  so  famous.  He  had  not.  He  was 
keen  to  accept  my  invitation  to  be  at  the  luncheon  to  meet  her. 

So  it  was  that  I  brought  Madam  Schumann-Heink  and  Thayer  to- 
gether— and  I  mean  together;  they  embraced  like  a  couple  of  four- 
year  olds.  And,  when  responding  to  the  clamor  of  three  hundred  men, 
Schumann-Heink  sang  Danny  Boy,  Thayer  was  at  the  piano.  They 
needed  no  sheet  music.  The  grand  lady  stood  there  with  an  arm 
around  Thayer's  shoulder  as  she  sang.  She  had  a  bit  of  trouble  with 
the  top  notes,  but  who  cared  for  that!  Three  hundred  men  were  on 
their  feet  yelling  their  applause  till  the  rafters  rang. 

By  nature  I  am  not  a  joiner.  My  occupation  as  a  one-man  job  has 
not  impelled  me  to  be  one.  I  am  not  quite  at  ease  in  a  large  group — 
not  even  in  the  Army.  From  reading  I  find  that  portrait  painters  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present  are  much  the  same.  However,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, proudly,  of  two  other  clubs:  The  National  Arts  Club  and  The 
Players. 
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Charles  Coburn  and  other  fellow  Players  bore  down  and  into  me 
to  exchange  my  studio  atop  the  old  Chelsea  Hotel  for  another  large 
one  in  the  National  Arts  Club.  The  Coburns  had  a  studio  there  and 
so  had  some  other  friends.  They  insisted  that  I  must  move  in  because 
I  would  then  be  next  door  to  the  Plavers. 

For  a  month  before  the  date  of  moving,  I  used  a  letterhead  that 
bore  this  printed  statement :  After  twenty-seven  years  atop  the  Chelsea 
Hotel  now  at  the  insistence  of  my  bossy  pals,  my  studio  is  being  moved 
to  the  National  Arts  Club  on  Gramercy  Park.  The  official  date  of  this 
cataclysm  is  September  15  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1944.  May  Allah 
preserve  us  all! 

Indeed  it  was  a  cataclysm.  The  Gulf  Stream  selected  that  date  to 
move  four  miles  nearer  our  coast,  and  up  from  the  tropics  raced  the 
memorable  and  devastating  hurricane  that  wrecked  so  much  of  New 
England.  Our  fair  city  of  New  York  was  belabored  with  the  most  ter- 
rific downpour  and  driving  wind  ever  known  to  man  hereabouts. 
Through  all  that  hurricane  the  five  van  loads  of  studio  belongings  were 
a  wetted  deposit  in  the  new  studio.  However,  it  was  a  good  move;  the 
beautiful  club  has  a  warm  heart. 

Thus  my  pals  of  The  Dutch  Treat  Club,  The  Players  and  The 
National  Arts  Club,  were  set  to  chase  away  the  blues.  In  the  days  of 
the  historic  depression  many  friends  found  these  clubs  a  weekly  refuge. 

I  remember  Fritz  Kreisler  saying:  "Joe'  m  these  hard  times  we  of 
the  arts  are  just  as  hard  hit  as  the  business  man,  but  we  can  smile, 
knowing  that  we  still  have  our  assets." 

And  Oliver  Herford  said:  "If  the  wolf  be  at  the  door,  open  it  and 
eat  him." 

Fenley  Hunter  remarked:  "When  I  asked  some  of  the  boys  if  this 
depression  thing  was  bothering  them  to  any  great  extent,  they  said, 
'Well,  we  figger  that  now  we've  got  so  much  more  time  we've  got  just 
that  much  more  time  in  which  to  enjoy  each  other.' ' 

Many  Dutch  Treaters  are  also  members  of  the  Players,  the  actor 
club  on  Gramercy  Park,  founded  by  Edwin  Booth.  Mr.  Booth  believed 
his  actor  group  would  find  greater  happiness  in  having  some  men  of 
the  other  arts  included  in  the  membership.  From  time  to  time  a  Dutch 
Treater  who  was  a  Player  as  well,  suggested  putting  my  name  up  for 
membership  in  the  Players.  And  I,  knowing  that  accomplishment  is  a 
requisite,  each  time  begged  off,  saying  I  did  not  want  to  be  black- 
balled; I  would  wait  until  I  had  done  something.  But  in  1915,  at  a 
Tuesday  Dutch  Treat  luncheon  one  fellow  came  up  to  congratulate 
me  upon  being  elected  to  membership  in  The  Players.  I  did  not  believe 
it;  I  had  made  no  motions.  The  fellow  insisted  on  taking  me  to  16 
Gramercy  Park  and  proving  it. 
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There  on  the  table  in  the  historic  lounge  is  a  big  book  wherein  are 
writ  the  names  proposed  for  membership;  the  name,  address,  pro- 
fession, with  lines  for  proposer  and  seconder  and  the  rest  of  the  large 
page  affording  space  for  signatures  of  members  who  wish  to  endorse 
the  proposed  man.  The  fellow  turned  to  my  page.  I  read  the  names 
of  the  distinguished  proposer  and  seconder,  there  followed  signatures 
of  endorsers  that  filled  the  page.  I  confess  there  are  times  when  .  .  . 
well  .  .  .  here  was  evidence  of  confidence  that  boosted  me. 

I  was  too  late  to  touch  the  hand  of  Booth,  but  in  time  to  touch 
hands  that  had  touched  the  hand  of  Booth;  in  time  for  Jefferson  and 
Drew,  Mark  Twain  and  Stanford  White,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Otis 
Skinner,  John  Phillip  Sousa,  Walter  Hampden,  Mansfield,  Victor  Her- 
bert, Tree,  Irving,  Lauder  and  manv  more  of  the  oldsters.  In  fact,  I 
was  in  time  to  paint  portraits  of  more  than  a  hundred  Players. 

The  names  of  a  goodly  proportion  of  living  members  are  well 
known,  and  I  will  take  you  to  the  Club  to  introduce  you  to  a  few  of 
my  companions.  A  taxi  cab  will  take  us  to  The  Players,  but  there  is 
something  about  Gramercy  Park,  the  feel  of  old  New  York,  that  impels 
us  to  walk  around  the  little  park.  Enough  of  the  old-time  houses  are 
left,  and  of  the  unsullied  sweetness  of  the  park  enclosure,  to  make  us 
involuntarily  lift  up  our  chins  with  grateful  sensation  of  belonging 
here,  free  of  the  noisy  bustle  through  which  but  a  moment  before  we 
have  been  passing. 

Here  it  is!  16  Gramercy  Park!  When  our  homing  feet  step  over  the 
door-sill,  we  step,  not  into  a  spacious  vestibule,  but  into  the  club  itself. 
The  doorman  greets  us  by  name  as  he  takes  our  hats  and  coats — and 
he  smiles.  Before  us,  downward  nine  broad  steps,  we  see  the  single 
pool-table  dominating  the  tiniest  pool-room  of  any  club  perhaps  in 
the  world,  and  from  the  group  of  players  and  kibitzers  rich  sonorous 
laughs  ring  out  to  greet  us,  "Hi,  laddie-boy!" 

John  Phillips  said:  "If  God  can  hear  that  laugh  he  must  be  proud  of 
being  the  Creator." 

This  spot  has  been  called  the  wittiest  room  in  creation.  If  we  pre- 
fer we  can  ascend  nine  broad  steps  into  the  open  lounge,  and  on  into 
the  reading  room  on  the  right,  or  straight  ahead  to  the  dining  room 
with  its  expanse  of  sheltered  porch  beyond.  The  three- sided  porch  en- 
closes a  little  of  green  grass  with  a  fountain  that  was  a  gift  from  Ethel 
Barrymore. 

If  we  reach  the  floor  above  we  will  see  the  marvelous  theatre  li- 
brary and  the  inviting  card  room.  Another  flight  above  we  will  see 
the  rooms  where  transient  members  may  be  embedded  comfortably. 
One  of  these  rooms  is  Mr.  Booth's  bedroom  which  is  kept  intact  with 
pleasant  reminders  of  that  worthy  actor. 
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All  through  the  club  the  walls  are  hung  with  portraits  and  with 
playbills  of  times  gone  by;  around  the  dining  room,  adjoining  the 
lounge,  hang  pewter  tankards  with  names  of  earlier  members  etched 
on  the  bottoms  of  those  mugs. 

There  is  no  look  of  money  anywhere,  but  there  is  the  look  of 
wealth,  breathtaking  all  about  us,  priceless  treasures  of  Argosies  be- 
side which  any  display  of  money  would  be  a  crude  distasteful  sight. 
It  is  a  haven  where  Argosies  of  many  a  great  adventurer  have  come 
to  port  for  us  all — men  of  the  theatre,  of  letters,  and  of  the  other  arts. 
Proud,  generous  spirits  here  have  held,  and  do  hold  their  friendships, 
converse — gay,  witty,  wise,  warm  spirits  to  whom  beauty  of  thought 
is  not  a  stranger,  or  bursts  of  laughter  a  surprise.  Above  the  mantel  in 
the  lounge  hangs  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Booth's  father,  and  above  the 
mantel  of  the  reading  room  is  Edwin  Booth,  himself,  painted  by 
Sargent  and  it  is  one  of  that  masters  greatest  paintings.  From  these 
walls  look  down  upon  us  the  appealing  faces  of  men  who  created  and 
conserved  tradition. 

This  is  our  Club.  Here  we  meet  the  great  of  the  stage,  some  of 
whom  I  have  had  the  supreme  pleasure  of  painting.  With  no  attempt 
at  chronology  since  most  of  them  are  still  with  us — thank  God! — let  me 
introduce  you  to  James  Cagney. 

He  is  a  tough  fellow  of  the  movies,  none  better  known  and  none 
a  greater  favorite;  in  reality  as  gentle  a  man  as  ever  you  knew.  Posing, 
or  at  any  other  time,  Jimmy  does  not  talk  about  himself,  as  well  he 
might.  I  enjoy  remembering  him  as  the  sitter  who  had  to  long-distance 
his  two  children  in  California  every  night  when  he  was  away  from 
home  just  to  find  out  how  they  were.  He  said  of  his  portrait:  "You've 
caught  something  no  photographer  ever  has  of  me;  that  cloud  number-6 
( Hollywood  parlance )  of  my  eyes."  It  is  his  white  eyelashes  that  droop 
down  making  his  eyes  look  misty.  "And  those  hands!  They  are  my 
father's  hands  and  they  are  my  hands." 

Now  meet  Frank  Fay  ("Harvey"),  God  rest  his  soul!  One  day  he 
telephoned:  "Get  your  brushes  ready,  Joe.  I'm  coming!  My  apartment 
was  burglarized  last  night,  and  what  do  you  think?  One  of  the  things 
stolen  was  your  portrait  of  me — that  proves  I  have  one  fan." 

Please  make  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke!  He  is  a 
good  partner  at  the  bridge  table.  He  is  a  seemingly  calm  person, 
whether  he  is  riding  an  elephant  or  bidding  a  grand  slam.  His  story 
about  his  early  days  when  always  it  was  raining  hard  as  he  emerged 
from  the  stage  door  (before  his  Cadillac)  was  so  graphic  I  could  not 
resist  painting  on  the  upper  left  corner  of  his  portrait  a  "remark" 
showing  such  an  exit  from  the  stage  door  into  driving  rain. 
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One  of  the  kindest  spirits  ever  contained  in  an  attractive  package 
was  Gene  Lockhart.  I  painted  him  twice;  once  as  the  half-wit  moun- 
tain boy,  Bud,  in  Sun  Up,  his  first  stage  success.  The  critics  said  his 
playing  of  that  part  was  perfection.  And  four  years  ago  I  painted  him 
as  Billy  Loman,  in  Death  Of  A  Salesman.  This  was  his  last  play.  When 
I  heard  of  his  untimely  death,  it  rained  in  my  heart. 

An  introduction  to  Leo  Carroll  is  now  in  order.  The  studio  remem- 
bers him  for  more  than  one  pleasant  reason — one  because  when  he 
comes  for  a  studio  dinner  he  brings  a  large  bottle  of  champagne.  "You 
mustn't  try  to  make  me  look  intelligent,  it  is  more  important  to  show 
that  I  appreciate  my  audiences."  He  has  something  there;  when  a  sitter 
says,  "I  hope  you  will  make  me  look  interesting,"  I  reply,  "It's  more 
important  to  make  you  look  interested — that  will  keep  you  from  look- 
ing vain."  Leo  said,  "The  portrait  warms  the  heart." 

The  last  time  I  entered  The  Players  I  found  Leo  dining  with  a 
guest.  Up  he  jumped  and  introduced  me  to  Bernard  Grossman,  lawyer 
and  author.  Grossman  said,  "Of  course  you  don't  remember  me,  but 
I  remember  that  forty  years  ago  when  I  was  a  youngster,  a  friend  took 
me  to  your  studio.  While  you  two  were  talking  you  made  a  pencil 
sketch  of  my  friend — a  likeness — in  a  very  few  minutes.  I  have  never 
forgotten." 

And  now  there  has  been  painted  a  portrait  of  the  learned  lawyer, 
a  handsome  fellow  with  warmth  as  well  as  intellect. 

When  glasses  are  filled  and  the  toast  is  "to  my  best  friend!"  then 
John  Falter  and  I  say  "Here's  to  God,  the  best  friend  of  a  painter!" 

Yes,  I'm  thankful  for  many  things,  such  as  roast  beef  and  George 
Cohan.  He  was  tops  in  about  everything  of  the  theatre:  actor,  play- 
wright, composer  of  musicals,  author  of  mystery  plays,  producer.  He 
was  superlative  as  the  father  in  O'Neil's  Ah,  Wilderness.  Those  of  us 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him  well  valued  him,  and  for  us  he  lives. 
No  other  citizen  contributed  more.  Over  age  in  World  War  I,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  every  possible  effort  to  help.  His  composition  Over 
There  is  a  song  to  which  thousands  of  our  troops  trained  and  went  into 
battle. 

In  his  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate  he  played  the  lead,  with  an  all-star 
cast  including  Josephine  Hull,  Irene  Rich,  James  Kirkwood,  and  Mc- 
Namara.  Backstage  I  made  pencil  sketches  of  them  all  for  reproduc- 
tion in  the  newspapers.  George  appreciated  that,  and  he  used  the  cur- 
tain speech  he  always  made:  "Joe,  my  father  thanks,  you,  my  mother 
thanks  you,  my  sister  thanks  you,  and  you  know  how  I  feel — (adding) 
love." 

Making  a  speech  impromptu  at  The  Players  "Pipe  Night,"  he  began 
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by  saying,  "This  is  going  to  be  the  finest  speech — to  miss — you  ever 
heard." 

To  The  Club  for  dinner,  I  found  George  at  the  end  of  the  long 
table.  As  I  was  passing,  he  reached  out  and  grabbed  me  by  the  lapel 
of  my  coat,  roughly  jerking  my  face  down  close  to  his  face:  "Joe'  °-id 
you  know  Malcolm  Duncan  was  born  the  same  year  we  were?" 

"Sure,  I  know  it." 

George  let  go  my  lapel:  "Dear  Jesus!  What  a  vintage  year  that 
was! 

With  quickening  pulse  I  am  remembering  two  magnificent  fellows, 
who  were  with  us  until  very  recently:  John  Charles  Thomas  and  Law- 
rence Tibbett.  I  can  still  see  John  Charles  playing  the  cymbals  in  "the 
village  band"  of  the  annual  Dutch  Treat  Club  shows,  and  he  clanging 
joyously  on  every  beat. 

Very  late  of  an  evening,  if  I  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Larry  Tibbett's 
apartment,  I  would  drop  in  to  find  him  studying  his  roles,  with  Stew 
Wille  at  the  piano. 

The  Dutch  Treat  Club  and  The  Players  shared  a  male  quartette. 
At  best  the  top  tenor  was  Freddie  Jagel;  John  Charles  and  Larry  sing- 
ing either  second-tenor  or  baritone,  their  range  adaptable  to  either  spot 
and  I  furnished  the  low-down  notes  of  basso,  my  grunts  being  really 
low-down.  With  little  rehearsing  that  quartette  was  ready.  There  was 
no  rock-'n-roll;  it  was  with  words  manufactured  by  our  rhymesters 
and  music  by  our  composers,  for  whatever  the  occasion.  Or  at  The 
Players  bar  we  might  tear  off  what  was  called  for,  even  the  quartette 
from  Rigoletto.  Always  we  followed  with  a  hymn  or  two  so  all  the 
fellows  could  join  in.  You  can't  get  nearer  than  that — even  in  memory 
— echoing  voices. 

We  liked  large  looming  Hendrink  van  Loon.  The  Dutchman  was 
jolly  and  his  brain  copious.  He  claimed  descent  from  Rembrandt,  and 
he  wrote  bulky  books  about  Art  with  many  of  his  little  diagrams  to 
show  how  painters  and  sculptors  and  architects  created  their  master- 
pieces, or  how  they  could  have  done  beter.  His  sizable  face  usually 
carried  a  smile  as  if  anticipating  something  amusing.  When  I  asked 
him  to  autograph  one  of  his  tomes  for  a  young  friend  of  mine,  Hendrik 
carried  the  book  home  and  took  much  time  to  make  many  drawings  on 
the  end-papers. 

Van  Loon  was  a  Cornell  University  graduate.  I  remember  that 
some  years  later  he  was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  banquet  at  his  Alma 
Mater,  where  the  women  of  the  university  held  sway  in  a  handsome 
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dormitory.  Seated  beside  a  lady  at  the  banquet,  he  asked  her,  "And 
what  subject  do  you  teach?" 

"I  don't  teach,"  was  her  curt  reply;  "I  am  the  Mistress  of  Risley 
Hall!" 

Van  Loon  twinkled.  "And  may  I  ask  who  is  Risley  Hall?" 

One  of  the  great  names  in  musical  shows  on  Broadway  is  Otto 
Harbach.  He  gave  birth  to  No!  No!  Nanete,  Rose  Marie,  The  Desert 
Song,  Roberta,  and  more.  He  was  helping  a  rehearsal  of  a  Dutch  Treat 
Club  Show.  I  had  thought  of  him  as  a  German  or  Austrian  because  his 
productions  as  well  as  his  name  smacked  of  that.  Otto  asked  me  if  I 
knew  John  Finley.  I  certainly  did.  Otto  said  Finley  was  his  idol,  always 
had  been.  As  a  youngster  he  knew  John  Finley  had  led  his  cow  the 
several  miles  to  Knox  College,  established  the  cow  and  himself  in  a 
dairy  business  and,  with  waiting  on  tables,  supported  himself  through 
college.  When  Otto  went  to  Knox  College  he  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  John  and  his  cow,  leading  his  cow,  waiting  on  tables,  taking  exactly 
the  same  courses  John  had  taken.  "How  I'd  love  to  meet  my  idol," 
murmured  Otto,  and  I  managed  the  happy  meeting. 

John  Finley  had  been  a  professor  at  Princeton,  editor  of  Harpers 
Weekly,  then  president  of  City  College  of  The  City  of  New  York,  then 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  New  York  State,  and  finally  his  last 
twelve  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

It  was  while  he  was  the  Times  editor  that  I  painted  his  portrait.  In 
that  painting  he  is  wearing  his  pith  helmet  and  uniform  he  wore  when 
on  horseback,  alongside  General  Allenby  at  the  head  of  troops,  they 
entered  Jerusalem. 

Dr.  Finley  was  a  great  walker,  each  year  he  walked  the  forty  miles 
around  Manhattan  Island,  and  some  times  when  he  had  gone  to 
Princeton  to  see  his  friend  Grover  Cleveland,  he  would  walk  back  all 
the  way,  in  time  to  dine  at  The  Players.  For  each  of  his  sittings  he 
walked  from  the  Times  building  to  my  studio,  but  without  his  cow. 

I  prize  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Finley:  "The  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
asked  for  a  portrait  of  John  for  their  permanent  collection,  and  I  have 
given  them  the  best  one — the  portrait  you  painted.  And  it  looks  won- 
derful there." 

Jascha  Heif etz  had  dropped  in  after  a  concert,  and  he  was  carrying 
his  violin.  Of  course  he  had  to  play  for  us  who  crowded  around  him 
in  the  Pool-and-bar-room.  He  took  off  his  tail  coat,  his  collar  and  white 
tie;  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves;  he  closed  his  eyes.  The  bow  moved,  giving 
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us  whatever  the  bovs  asked  for.  With  each  number  he  seemed  to  as- 
cend  to  a  celestial  world — and  he  took  us  with  him.  After  each  number 
he  came  back  to  earth  and  relished  any  amusing  interlude. 

Art  Samuels  asked:  "How  old  were  you,  Jascha,  when  you  began 
playing?" 

The  answer  was,  "I  was  three  years  old  when  they  gave  me  a  little 
toy  violin,  and  I  played  on  it.  When  I  was  five  I  was  earning  my  own 
living." 

Art  said:  "Up  to  then,  Jascha,  you  were  nothing  but  a  big  bum." 

Samuels  was  playing  the  accompaniments  for  the  bum,  that  heav- 
enly evening  in  the  club. 

I  recall  one  day  at  lunch,  John  Drew  glanced  toward  me.  "May  I 
ask  what  you  are  up  to,  Joe?" 

"I'm  making  a  little  sketch  of  you,  John." 

"May  I  ask  what  it  is  for?" 

"You  may,  John.  It  is  to  be  one  of  several  on  a  page  of  the  souvenir 
program  for  the  annual  revival." 

"May  I  ask  a  great  favor,  Joe?  Will  you  please  me  by  waiting  a  few 
minutes  until  I  have  finished  this  chop?  Then  you  and  I  will  go  up  to 
Mr.  Booth's  library  where  I  will  sit  for  you.  You  see,  I  have  a  pose  that 
I  like — it  doesn't  show  that  my  left  eye  is  a  little  askew." 

So,  Ethel  Barrymore's  uncle  finished  his  chop  and  the  sketch  was 
made  where  and  how  he  wanted  it — perhaps  the  last  picture  of  the 
third  president  of  The  Players. 

Dr.  Osier  told  us  that  in  his  long  experience  at  bedsides  he  had 
never  attended  the  passing  of  a  patient  who  showed  any  fear  at  all, 
that  in  the  final  moments  there  is  peace.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
dread  of  death  any  one  is  likely  to  have  when  he  wakes  with  a  pain 
in  his  chest — is  not  fear,  not  fear  of  the  hereafter;  for  many  of  us 
mortals  it  is  the  knowing  that  the  great  adventure  of  passing  into  the 
next  world  must  be  accomplished  alone.  We  enjoy  adventuring  with  a 
companion. 

I  like  to  remember  the  last  words  of  several  close  friends:  Oliver 
Herford  was  called  by  President  Wilson  "Our  greatest  wit  and  humor- 
ist." Oliver  was  becoming  weaker  day  by  day,  and  he  knew  those  days 
were  numbered.  Every  afternoon  Cissy  Loftus  and  two  woman-author 
friends  would  drop  in  to  enliven  the  scene,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours 
they  would  tell  amusing  stories  with  careful  consideration  and  skill, 
chatting  and  laughing  without  any  demand  upon  Oliver.  On  a  day 
when  Dr.  Dick  ( Hoffmann )  arrived  for  another  check-up  of  Oliver,  the 
lassies  were  there  with  their  good  fellowship.  One  look  and  the  doctor 
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knew  our  pal  was  passing.  At  the  head  of  the  bed  he  leaned  over.  Evi- 
dently the  patient  sensed  the  presence  of  Dick,  for  his  eyes  opened 
slowly  and  a  little  smile  tucked  up  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  The  doctor 
bent  low  to  catch  whatever  Oliver  wanted  to  say.  While  the  cackling 
of  the  girls  went  on,  Oliver  slowly  whispered,  "Gad,  Dick,  I'm  dying 
the  president  of  a  woman's  club.''  That  was  the  gallant  end.  A  Creator 
would  like  that. 

Unexpectedly  Humphry  Bogart  turned  up  from  California.  He 
was  just  getting  a  start  in  movies,  cast  as  an  unpleasant  young  man. 
He  wanted  to  play  hero  parts,  not  villain  leads. 

The  play-casters  had  told  him:  "You  are  not  pretty  enough  to  play 
a  good  boy." 

He  had  come  back  to  New  York  for  plastic  surgery.  "The  surgeon 
is  going  to  run  his  lawn-mower  over  my  mug,"  said  Hump,  "and  then 
I'm  going  back  to  Hollywood  and  pretty-boy  parts." 

The  fellows  suggested  I  make  a  "before"  sketch  and  follow  the 
lawnmower  with  an  "after"  sketch  of  a  would-be  hero,  both  to  be 
printed  in  the  club's  Bulletin.  Then  and  there  I  made  the  "before" 
drawing  and  it  was  printed.  He  hurried  back  to  Hollywood  before  I 
had  a  chance  at  the  "after."  His  destiny  persisted  in  his  playing  the 
bad  boy  to  the  end. 

For  many  years — until  1938 — The  Players  staged  its  Annual  Re- 
vival. All  the  plays  were  classic,  except  George  Ade's  The  County 
Chairman,  George  Cohan's  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,  and  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  Each  revival  ran  for  one  week  to  crowded  houses.  The  plays 
came  at  the  end  of  the  theatre  season  in  July  when  actors  were  free. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ran  for  three  weeks  because  the  critics  insisted 
that  all  New  York  must  see  it.  Otis  Skinner  played  Uncle  Tom  and 
Fay  Bainter  was  Topsy.  The  revivals  always  had  an  all-star  cast.  The 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  doubtless  was  the  finest  production  of  that  play 
ever — all  the  historic  items  of  staging  were  adhered  to.  The  blood- 
hounds were  contributed  by  the  most  famous  kennels,  with  their  mas- 
ters in  the  wings  to  account  for  their  acting.  The  play  went  on,  as  I 
say,  because  the  theatre  critics  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  shed 
a  tear,  and  their  newspaper  articles  from  day  to  day  kept  the  attend- 
ance at  standing  room  only. 

Yes,  every  part  in  the  revivals  was  played  by  a  well-known  actor, 
even  a  small  part.  Always  it  was  a  joyous  get-together,  and  so  I  found 
it  backstage  as  I  made  drawings  for  the  club's  historic  record  and, 
incidentally,  for  reproduction  in  the  newspapers. 
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After  the  last  performance  of  each  revival  there  was  a  sumptuous 
banquet  for  the  ladies  of  the  cast  in  The  Players  dining  room.  A  few 
years  ago  on  Ladies  Day  at  the  Club,  about  two  hundred  of  the  back- 
stage drawings,  properly  mounted,  were  hung,  picture  to  picture,  all 
around  the  library  shelves.  My  circle  of  friends  made  a  memorable 
sight. 

Charles  Coburn  sat  to  me  for  six  portraits,  each  costumed  in  a 
different  play. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  owns  a  stunning  large  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Ivah  Coburn  aged  twenty  as  "Rosalind,"  painted  by  Robert  Henri 
when  "The  Coburns"  were  touring  college  campuses — with  William 
Shakespeare.  The  Library  asked  Coburn  to  please  have  his  portrait 
painted  as  the  twenty-year  old  "Orlando"  to  keep  company  with  "Rosa- 
lind." I  was  commissioned,  and  got  the  Henri  portrait  into  the  studio  so 
that  I  could  scheme  mine  with  the  same  sort  of  out-of-door  college- 
campus  background. 

When  I  had  finished  the  work,  a  letter  came  from  Coburn:  "Of 
course  I  knew  that  you  could  paint  it  if  any  painter  could,  but  I  never 
dreamed  anybody  could  do,  etc." 

I  replied  briefly:  "Glad  it  suits  yer.  I'm  sorry  I  made  you  look 
twenty-one  instead  of  twenty." 

Then  a  telegram  from  Charlie:  "DON'T  WORRY  I  WAS  TWENTY 
ONE  WHEN  I  PLAYED  THAT  ORLANDO." 

The  Coburns  produced  Booth  Tarkington's  The  Plutocrat.  During 
rehearsals  I  was  back  stage  painting  against  time — fourteen  portraits 
of  the  cast  to  be  exposed  in  the  lobby  before  the  opening  performance. 
Charles  Coburn  wanted  them,  and  who  was  I  to  refuse.  Late,  during 
the  final  dress  rehearsal,  Charlie  came  back  to  where  I  was  painting, 
and  said  "Joe,  I've  got  bad  news  for  you.  In  the  show  a  bum  painter 
and  I  squabble  over  a  portrait  he  has  painted  of  me  that  is  terrible. 
We  have  to  have  that  portrait.  I  didn't  have  nerve  enough  to  ask  you 
to  paint  a  bum  portrait,  so  I  hired  a  guy  who  is  a  sign  painter,  who 
thinks  he  can  paint  pictures.  I  hired  him  to  paint  the  portrait,  knowing 
that  the  best  he  could  do  would  be  just  bad  enough  for  what  we  want. 
He  promised,  but  he  has  just  now  told  me  he  hasn't  been  able  to  paint 
it,  so  now  you've  got  to  paint  it  for  tomorrow  night — if  you  love  me." 

Charlie  looked  so  desperate,  I  said,  "All  right,  stop  looking  sick. 
You'll  have  reason  to  look  sick  when  you  see  what  I'm  going  to  paint 
when  I  get  back  to  the  studio  tonight.  I've  painted  so  many  handsome 
portraits  of  you — you  won't  have  to  pose — I  can  paint  this  one  just  as 
awful  as  you  really  look." 

I  painted  that  portrait  through  the  night  from  memory,  with 
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amused  malice  or  something.  Next  day  the  framer  put  a  brassy  frame 
around  it,  and  I  taxied  it  to  the  theatre  just  before  the  curtain  went  up. 
The  Plutocrat  took  one  look  and  gave  me  a  bear  hug.  He  shouted  for 
Ivah.  She  came  running  from  her  dressing  room,  and  the  two  of  them 
laughed  until  they  were  exhausted. 

I  watched  the  show  that  night  from  a  front  row  seat.  At  one  side  sat 
two  women  who  were  strangers  to  me.  When  the  guy  who  played  the 
painter  walked  on  the  stage  he  was  holding  that  portrait  so  the 
audience  could  see  it.  A  roar  went  over  the  house  and  one  of  the 
unknown  ladies  beside  me  remarked  feelingly  to  her  companion,  "My 
God!  It  is  terrible,  isn't  it!"  I  confess  I  overheard  her  criticism  with 
mixed  feelings. 

"Feel"  and  "intimacy"  of  my  club  have  been  such  stimulus  to  my 
painting.  Its  heart  beats  with  my  heart. 

And  here  is  Barbara  Marquis — Don's  litle  girl — whose  story  stirred 
the  heart  of  us  all.  Of  course  all  know  Don  Marquis  for  his  Archie  the 
Cockroach,  Mehitabal  the  Cat,  The  Old  Soak,  his  play,  and  his  books. 

And  so  our  eyes  lighted  on  a  photograph  reproduction  in  the 
rotogravure  section  of  The  New  York  Times.  It  was  a  picture  of  an 
appealing  though  serious  little  lady  seated  before  a  large  typewriter. 
The  caption  was,  "Barbara  Marquis,  twelve  years  old,  editor,  publisher, 
printer,  business  manager  of  The  California  Sun.  She  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  subscribers  in  Beverly  Hills." 

I  looked  approvingly  at  the  picture  of  the  choice  child  who  seemed 
to  be  wearing  an  aura  of  our  pal,  Don.  I  found  myself  with  interest  in 
Beverly  Hills.  Presently  the  keys  of  the  old  Remmington  were  rattling: 

Editor,  California  Sun 
Dear  Editor: 

I  find  it  necessary  for  my  peace  of  mind  to  keep  in  touch  with 
California,  and  in  particular  with  Beverly  Hills.  The  best  method 
is  for  me  to  subscribe  to  The  California  Sun.  So,  I  am  enclosing 
my  check  for  one  dollar,  asking  for  as  many  issues  as  that  amount 
of  money  entitles  me  to  . 

Sincerely  yours, 
Joe  Chase. 

I  was  about  to  seal  the  envelope  when  an  idea  popped  into  my 
head.  I  carried  the  letter  to  the  Club  next  door  and  showed  it  to  the 
fellows  who  happened  to  be  on  deck.  With  the  result  that  each  of  the 
twenty-two  wrote  their  checks  for  one  dollar  made  out  to  Barbara 
Marquis,  Editor.  That  list  of  new  subscribers  and  checks  were 
forwarded  to  her. 
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As  promptly  as  air  mail  could  accomplish  it,  came  an  acknowl- 
edgement from  the  office  of  The  California  Sun.  Several  things  about 
that  letter  gave  me  a  joyful  kick,  especially  the  generous  use  of  the 
editorial  semi-colon : 

Barbara  Marquis,  Editor: 
The  California  Sun, 
Dear  Mr.  Chase:  I  don't  know  how  I  can  ever  tell  you  how  much 
I  want  to  thank  you.  It  was  perfectly  sweet  of  you  to  get  me  all 
those  subscriptions.  You  must  be  a  very  busy  man;  and  so  to  do 
that  was  very  unusual.  You  certainly  hold  the  record  for  getting 
me  subscriptions;  I  really  should  hire  you  as  my  agent;  I  know 
you  would  earn  your  pay.  Really  I  was  thrilled  to  death  when  I 
saw  that  long  list  of  new  subscribers;  and  so  many  of  them  famous 
too.  Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  seen  so  many  checks;  that  is,  so 
many  addressed  to  me! 

I  must  correct  the  papers  on  something.  I  do  not  have  155 
subscribers  at  all.  I  had  only  32;  then  you  came  along  and  prac- 
tically doubled  my  subscribers;  now  I  have  55  thanks  to  you!  I 
want  you  to  realize  how  very  much  I  apprecite  what  you  have  done 
for  me;  and  I  don't  even  know  you  except  through  my  daddy. 

My  paper  is  now  a  monthly;  so  that  means  all  those  new  sub- 
scribers^ subscriptions  won't  start  till  October;  as  all  the  copies  for 
September  are  all  gone. 

The  only  reward  that  I  know  of  to  reward  you  with  is  when 
your  subscription  runs  out  I  shall  keep  it  going  indefinitely;  which 
is  little  enough. 

I  certainly  hope  you  enjoy  my  paper.  Please  keep  the  good 
work  up! 

Sincerely  yours, 
Barbara  Marquis,  Editor. 
The  editor's  letter  was  posted  in  the  Club,  and  a  new  list  of  sub- 
scribers was  started.  Tommy  Chalmers  back  from  the  coast,  reported 
that  Barbara  had  two  young  reporters  on  her  salary  roll. 

"But,"  Barbara  had  told  him,  "one  of  them  doesn't  turn  in  any 
stuff,  so  I  shall  have  to  fire  her  because  she  comes  around  and  eats  my 
food  and  doesn't  contribute." 

It  was  Walter  Trumbull  who  fostered  the  enterprise  by  writing 
articles  about  the  young  editor  in  his  syndicated  column.  And  all  over 
the  country  newspapers  printed  them,  giving  the  editor's  address  with 
such  care  as  to  indicate  new  subscribers.  Carl  Harriman  wrote  Don 
that  if  Barbara  would  hang  onto  the  checks  instead  of  banking  them, 
Barbara  would  have  signatures  worth  far  more  than  the  sum  written. 
To  this  Don  replied  to  Carl:  "As  for  Barbara  hanging  onto  the 
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checks,  she  and  I  went  into  a  huddle,  and  she  decided  to  take  the  cash 
and  let  the  credit  go,  nor  heed  the  rumble  of  the  distant  drums.  And, 
anyway,  how  do  we  know  who  is  going  to  be  famous  a  few  months 
from  now?  I  was  famous  once  myself.  Nobody  seems  to  remember  it, 
except  me." 

And  from  Don  to  me : 

Dear  Joe: 

I  told  Barbara  to  write  to  you  and  thank  you  for  acting  as  her 
New  York  Circulation  Manager.  The  child  was  so  appreciative  of 
what  you  had  done.  She  said,  "Oh,  Daddy!  I'm  not  an  amateur  any 
more — I'm  a  professional!" 

Her  little  paper  has  really,  in  a  way,  been  a  remarkable  thing. 
Right  from  the  start  she  began  to  make  a  little  money  out  of  it  and 
I  told  her  I  was  no  longer  going  to  worry  about  her  future  if,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  her  own  work,  unassisted  by  anybody  else,  was 
beginning  to  bring  in  an  income. 

I  came  out  here  on  account  of  her  health  and  to  stay  until 
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Spring  to  keep  her  out  of  New  York  winter.  (Her  mother  and  a 
baby  brother  had  died.) 

It  was  a  lovely  thing  for  you  to  do,  old  boy — but  then,  if  you 
don't  mind  my  saying  so — you  .  .  ." 

"When  do  we  get  our  first  copy?"  I  was  being  asked  every  day, 
when  a  telephone  call  brought  news  of  Barbara's  death.  The  little  edi- 
tor, ill  for  many  months,  had  carried  on  to  the  very  end. 

We  still  wait  for  the  October  issue. 

And  so,  soon  thereafter,  Don's  letter  to  the  Club: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  flowers  for  Barbara.  She  was  a 
Player  at  heart  herself.  I  took  her  into  the  Club  one  day  when 
she  was  a  little  thing — it  was  raining  outside  and  I  had  to  stop 
there — and  I  told  her  she  was  the  only  woman  who  was  ever  let  in, 
beside  Sara  Bernhardt,  except  on  Ladies  Day,  and  she  was  always 
proud  of  it. 

I  found  when  she  died  she  had  in  her  bank  account  $40  profit 
from  her  paper.  So  I  am  enclosing  her  $40  as  Barbara's  contribution 
to  the  John  Drew  fund,  for  I  am  sure,  if  she  knows  anything  about 
it,  it  would  please  her. 

Love  to  all,  Don 

Over  the  piano  in  my  studio  hangs  a  group  painting:  "A  Card 
Game  At  The  Players."  On  the  large  canvas  are  portraits  of  eighteen 
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Players  with  whom  I  have  played  cards.  Four  of  them  are  seated  at 
the  card  table,  the  others  kibitzing.  A  few  spots  in  the  painting  are  not 
finished,  and  I  intend  to  not  finish,  because  if  I  did  I  would  have  to 
give  it  to  the  Club;  there  is  time  enough  for  that,  and  I  have  promised. 
In  the  meantime  I  enjoy  having  these  pals  with  me,  as  a  reader  can 
understand. 

Stimulus  from  my  pals  has  taken  me  many  places.  Several  times 
actors  in  Hollywood  had  asked  me  to  have  an  exhibition  of  actor 
portraits  in  Los  Angeles.  That  seemed  loaded  with  unnecessary  labor, 
and  I  turned  down  the  suggestions  until  the  fellows  tackled  me  with 
an  idea  to  have  the  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  This 
idea  won  me.  The  date  was  set  for  a  two  week  exhibition. 

Letters  to  my  actor  sitters  were  cordially  received;  the  actors  had 
their  portraits  crated  and  forwarded  to  Los  Angeles  so  that  the  show 
opened  with  fifty  oil  portraits  and  seventy-five  portrait  drawings.  The 
National  Museum  loaned  five  of  the  World  War  I  portraits  for  added 
interest.  Steadily,  for  two  weeks,  throngs  of  people  paid  admission  and 
purchased  illustrated  catalogues — for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  I 
had  promised  to  paint  two  portraits  during  that  time;  the  proceeds 
also  were  to  be  given  the  Red  Cross.  Actresses  were  receptionists  and 
took  good  care  of  hundreds  of  school  children  who  came  in  battalions. 

My  pals  made  me  promise  to  attend  a  dinner  at  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel;  they  called  the  occasion,  "Ladies  Night."  When  I  arrived  in 
black  tie  I  found  a  hundred  actors  and  actresses  all  dressed  in  their 
finest.  Several  of  the  portraits  from  the  exhibition  were  hanging  on 
the  walls.  I  was  escorted  to  a  little  platform  to  sit  between  Fay  Bainter 
and  Dorothy  Gish. 

After  the  dinner,  Bob  Wagner  spoke  briefly  introducing  Gene 
Lockhart.  Gene,  as  always,  delighted  everybody — except  me — when 
suddenly,  I  realized  he  was  getting  personal.  Gene  gave  way  to  Charles 
Coburn  who  went  on  from  there,  making  me  more  uncomfortable. 

Then  followed  a  program  which  must  have  been  a  sample  of 
Hollywood's  best  and  liveliest.  Victor  Borge  did  everything  to  the 
piano  and  produced  imitations  of  a  full  orchestra.  Rudy  Valee  sang. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Martin  Green  joked.  Jack  Barrymore  was  listed 
to  perform,  but  he  was  listing  to  port  too  far  to  express  himself. 

"Ladies  Night,"  was  almost  too  much  for  me;  it  was  such  a 
warm-hearted  unexpected  pleasure,  I  must  confess,  I  was  late  to  bed. 
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TOO  MANY  WARS:  WORLD  WAR  II  AND  KOREA 
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TOO  MANY  WARS;  WORLD  WAR  II  AND  KOREA 


V 'he  sun  was  shining  in  Pennsylvania  when  an 

actor  friend,  a  fellow  Player,  was  at  his  little  hideaway  farm  fixing  up  a 
bed  of  cabbages.  His  colored-man  helper  was  doing  most  of  the  work. 
The  telephone  in  the  farmhouse  rang.  My  friend  hustled  to  answer 
it  and  quickly  returned. 

"The  war  has  started!"  he  called  to  his  helper. 

The  handy-man  sadly  surveyed  the  sun  bathed  meadow  and 
remarked:  "Well,  they  done  pick  a  nice  day  for  it." 

Our  country's  hustling  was  not  a  new  experience  for  me.  I  had  been 
a  party  to  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing  before.  Our  troops  were  now 
beginning  to  reach  Europe. 

Two  Army  officers  of  the  Staff  called  at  the  studio.  They  asked  me 
to  perform  in  this  war  as  I  had  in  the  previous  one.  They  told  me  that 
scores  of  young  painters  were  bedeviling  them  with  the  requests  to 
be  appointed  Official  Portrait  Painter  with  the  A.E.F.  "just  like  Mr. 
Chase  was  in  the  other  war." 

One  officer  said,  "If  you  will  take  this  assignment  again,  we'll  be 
happy  and  it  will  put  an  end  to  all  these  applications." 

"Why  not  let  the  young  men  see  what  they  can  do?"  I  replied.  "If 
you  don't  get  from  them  what  you  want,  I'll  paint  for  you  when  they 
get  home." 

This  war  didn't  have  fixed  fronts  as  we  had  in  World  War  I. 
In  1944,  David  Wainhouse,  a  Colonel  of  the  General  Staff,  was  in  my 
studio  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  some  war  portraits.  Soon  I  was 
in  Washington  commuting  as  of  yore,  painting  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
General-of-The-Army  Marshall.  At  the  Pentagon,  I  was  welcomed  as  a 
veteran  Army  man. 

The  German  surrender  was  signed  May  7,  1945,  and  our  boys 
began  coming  home.  In  Washington  I  had  painted  the  Secretary  of 
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War,  Judge  Robert  P.  Patterson.  According  to  his  citation,  "he  had 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  greatest  procurement  program  ever 
undertaken  by  any  nation.  He  supervised  the  manufacturing  which 
provided  all  equipment  and  weapons  for  our  troops.  He  gave  to  the 
United  States  Army  and  to  our  Allies,  better  and  more  plentiful 
supplies  than  those  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  And  by  his  efforts  he 
contributed  mightily  to  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
thus  saving  countless  lives.  His  contribution  to  victory  cannot  be 
overestimated." 

Patterson  knew  what  war  was.  In  World  War  I  he  was  a  Captain, 
and  he  became  a  Major,  commanding  the  second  Battalion  of  the 
306th  Infantrv.  He  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  out- 
standing  bravery  in  battle.  He  was  so  keen  about  the  war  portraits 
of  mine  in  the  National  Museum,  that  he  insisted  that  General  Paul 
order  the  commanding  Generals,  as  they  returned,  to  report  to  my 
studio  in  New  York.  General  Paul's  orders  to  them  were  not  the  same 
sort  General  Pershing  had  given  in  World  War  I,  but  they  were  just 
as  compelling,  and  brought  the  Generals  to  the  studio. 

In  the  painting  of  General  Marshall,  he  is  seated  at  his  desk  in  the 
Pentagon  office.  As  officers  entered  with  reports,  they  glanced  ques- 
tioninglv  in  my  direction,  and  Marshall  would  sav,  "It's  all  right;  he  is 
one  of  us." 

The  war  was  not  over  then.  It  was  before  the  surrender.  Several 
times  General  Marshall  used  his  telephone.  When  he  was  answered 
bv  the  operator,  he  touched  a  contrivance  before  he  began  his 
conversation. 

"Are  you  making  sure  that  nobody  except  the  person  you  are 
calling  can  hear?"  I  asked. 

"That's  right!  General  Eisenhower  has  the  same  gadget.  Our 
conversation  is  absolutely  not  intelligible  to  anyone  else." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  our  being  involved  in  war  in  the  Pacific 
when  the  Japanese  Air  Force  devastated  our  battle  ships  in  Pearl 
Harbor.  There  were  new  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  to  paint. 
What  sort  of  lads?  Why  the  boy  next  door  and  the  boy  right  out  of 
vour  own  home,  of  course. 

General  George  C.  Kenney  commanded  the  Far  East  Air  Force. 
When  MacArthur  reached  Australia,  Kenney  got  there  with  a  handful 
of  planes.  The  air  was  full  of  Jap  planes,  but  under  Kenney  s  leadership 
the  enemy  met  determined  resistance.  From  month  to  month  our  air 
force  was  enlarged  and  our  fliers  gained  mastery. 

General  Kenney  entered  the  studio  saying,  "Nobody  could  make 
me  look  like  a  general." 
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I  retorted  with,  "Just  watch  me." 

He  had  many  tales  of  his  fliers,  of  their  bravery  and  initiative  in 
turning  seeming  disaster  into  surprising  accomplishment.  As  I  painted 
and  the  General  talked,  a  little  rain  drop  squeezed  out  at  the  corner 
of  an  eye.  He  was  saying,  "That  lad  was  all  guts.  He  had  accomplished 
his  mission  with  just  enough  of  his  plane  left  to  get  back  'on  a  wing 
and  a  prayer.'  When  he  climbed  out  of  his  wreck,  he  kneeled  down 
and  kissed  the  earth — a  ritual.  A  ground-crew  man  standing  by  had 
been  boasting  of  being  an  infidel;  he  didn't  believe  in  nuthin'  and  he 
laughed  at  the  ritual,  saying,  'There  ain't  no  God!'  The  flier  went  right 
at  him  and  told  him,  'You  come  along  with  me  and  get  into  my  plane, 
and  I'll  take  you  up  and  introduce  you  to  God!' ' 

I  had  painted  the  Earl,  Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  chairman  of  the  London, 
Midland  &  Scotish  RR.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  of  tremendous  service  to  England.  If  there  is  a  busier  word  than, 
busy,  it  applies  to  Stamp.  While  I  was  painting  the  Earl,  he  could  not 
take  time  from  his  labors.  A  succession  of  people,  bankers,  diplomats, 
came  and  went;  secretaries  flitted  in  and  out,  but  Sir  Josiah  presented 
a  combination  of  alertness  and  calm.  With  an  agreeable  expression  he 
continually  seemed  interested  in,  and  comprehending  of,  each  person. 
There  was  little  opportunity  for  him  to  speak  to  me,  but  he  smiled  in 
my  direction  when  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  call  you  Joe;  I'm  proud  you 
are  painting  me." 

His  son  Trevor,  a  young  physician,  was  engaged  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Chicago's  banker  General  Dawes.  The  bride  had  asked 
that  her  wedding  present  from  the  family  be  a  portrait  of  her  bride- 
groom, to  be  painted  by  the  fellow  who  had  painted  Sir  Josiah. 
Arrangements  were  made;  young  Trevor  Stamp  would  be  arriving  in 
New  York  to  pose  two  full  days  in  the  studio,  and  then  would  be  off 
for  Chicago  and  heavenly  bliss.  But  his  ship  was  delayed  by  bad 
weather  and  a  telegram  came,  informing  me  of  the  delay  and  asking 
me  to  be  good  and  go  immediately  to  Chicago  to  paint  the  portrait 
there.  I  could  not  refuse,  and  the  portrait  was  painted  until  rice 
covered  the  painter. 

Not  long  after,  our  newspapers  headlined  the  report  on  a  startling 
catastrophe:  during  an  air  raid  on  London,  a  bomb  was  dropped  on 
the  home  of  the  Earl,  and  the  Stamp  family  was  blotted  out. 

When  Sir  Josiah  and  I  had  shaken  hands  the  last  time,  he  said 
we  must  meet  again  soon.  And  he  quoted,  "Say  not  good  bye,  but  in 
some  brighter  clime  bid  me  good  morning." 
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I  met  Joseph  E.  Murphy  during  the  previous  war,  and  we  had 
become  fast  friends.  I  had  painted  him  then  in  Paris  and  twenty  years 
later  had  painted  him  again  for  the  family.  Now,  as  we  were  getting 
into  World  War  II,  Murphy's  son  telephoned  me  that  he  had  been 
trying  vainly  to  persuade  his  father  to  come  home  while  the  coming 
was  good.  Murphy  was  in  Switzerland  trying  to  recover  from  an  illness, 
and  had  been  unwilling  to  leave. 

"But  now,"  said  Gerald,  "he  writes  he  would  come  home,  but  the 
Gripsholm  on  which  he  would  sail  would  be  making  her  last  trip  from 
Portugal  and  no  reservations  were  obtainable.  What  can  you  do  about 
it?" 

I  told  Gerald  that  in  the  two  previous  administrations  I  could  have 
telephoned  the  White  House,  but  at  present  I  felt  I  did  not  have  that 
easy  entrance.  But  I  would  think  hard.  Next  morning  I  was  at  my 
typewriter,  three-fingering  my  way  to  the  assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
I  had  never  met  Sumner  Wells,  but  I  had  heard  he  was  a  splendid 
fellow.  My  letter  was  not  long;  it  was  written  on  studio  stationery.  It 
said:  "My  pal  Murphy  is  in  Switzerland,  ill.  He  is  ready  to  come  home, 
but  the  last  trip  of  the  Gripsholm  is  next  week  and  every  place 
is  taken.  When  I  painted  a  portrait  of  General  Atterbury  (Penn  RR) 
he  said  'Your  pal  Murphy  is  the  greatest  railroad  man  in  the  world.' 
When  I  painted  Sir  Henry  Thornton  ( Canadian  National  RR )  he  said 
'Your  pal  Murphy  is  the  greatest  railway  man  in  the  world.'  And  when 
I  painted  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  (London,  Midland  &  Scottish  RR)  he  said, 
'Your  pal  Murphy  is  the  greatest  railway  man  in  the  world.'  Murphy 
saved  all  three  of  those  railroads  from  bankruptcy,  one  after  another. 
Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  have  him  back  in  Our  Country?"  And  I 
signed  my  letter,  "Joe  Chase." 

Next  morning  I  typed  another  letter  to  Wells  about  pal  Murphy, 
only  shorter.  And  each  morning  another  airmail  letter,  until  I  was 
typing  the  seventh,  when  the  telephone  rang. 

It  was  long-distance,  a  laughing  voice  saying:  "Is  this  Joe  Chase? 
You  will  be  relieved  to  know  that  your  pal  Murphy  has  been  informed 
there  is  a  place  for  him  on  the  Gripsholm." 

Pal  Murphy  came  home.  As  to  those  letters — I  had  an  idea  that 
when  the  secretary  who  read  Mr.  Sumner  Wells's  letters  received 
perhaps  the  third  letter  about  "pal  Murphy,"  she  might  laugh,  and  that 
a  day  or  two  later  she  might  tell  Mr.  Wells  about  him. 

Painting  Generals  and  Medal-of-Honor  boys  in  my  studio  gave  me 
more  time  than  with  my  sitters  in  World  War  I.  It  also  gave  oppor- 
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tunity  for  more  conversation.  Several  of  the  Generals  brought  their 
wives  to  sit  beside  us.  My  wife  provided  many  lunches  and  dinners. 
Some  one  suggested  the  cot  in  the  studio  should  wear  a  brass  plate 
with  lettering  to  read  "General  Washington  did  not  sleep  here." 

Both  the  Generals  and  the  boys  knew  of  my  part  in  the  other  war, 
and  that  made  our  acquaintance  an  easy  intimacy.  Each  of  these  hero 
lads  had  been  wounded  badly,  several  of  them  still  suffering. 

"You  can  hold  your  hand  right  where  the  pain  is,  that's  all  right 
with  me,"  I  said  more  than  once. 

The  full  impact  of  the  war  was  on  me  again  as  I  painted  Sergeant 
Thomas  J.  Kelly,  one  of  the  dreadfully  wounded,  and  his  wounds 
were  not  healing  well.  At  daybreak,  back  'in  1945,  he  led  his  platoon 
reconnoitering  to  find  what  the  enemy  was  doing — this  concerned  an 
imminent  attack  on  the  town  of  Alemert,  Germany.  He  led  his  forty 
men  across  three  hundred  yards  of  open  territory  to  a  woods  where 
suddenly  they  encountered  two  enemy  companies  lying  in  wait  in 
ambush.  A  thousand  of  the  enemy  directed  fire  on  our  lads,  machine 
guns  raking  them.  The  platoon  was  ordered  back  on  the  run.  When 
Kelly  turned  he  saw  that  half  of  his  forty  men  were  lying  dead  or 
wounded  close  to  the  enemy. 

Alone,  Kelly  ran  to  them  across  the  exposed  three  hundred  yards, 
the  fire  concentrated  on  him.  Wounded,  he  reached  his  fellows  and 
fetched  back  one  of  the  wounded  men  in  his  arms.  Ten  times  Kelly 
made  that  trip,  each  time  bringing  back  a  wounded  buddy  to  safety, 
back  from  the  death  trap.  Ten  buddies!  And  by  that  time  our  Sergeant 
was  felled  by  wounds  and  wounds  and  wounds. 

While  painting  his  portrait  I  asked  if  he  were  married. 

"No,"  he  said,  "but  if  these  wounds  ever  heal  up  I'm  going  to  be 
married,  because  I've  got  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world.  We're 
sorta  planning  on  October."  A  few  months  later  I  telephoned  him. 
Yes,  he  was  married  to  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world. 

Now  I  can't  resist  writing  about  another  sitter,  Sergeant  Jake 
Lindsay.  He  didn't  have  much  use  for  the  gas  mask  he  is  holding 
in  his  portrait,  but  he  was  a  great  soldier  with  the  bayonet.  Novem- 
ber 16  Company  C  ( 18th  Infantry )  was  being  wiped  out  by  a  superior 
force.  "Nearly  all  of  his  company  were  killed  or  wounded,"  reads  his 
citation.  Lindsay  was  painfully  wounded,  but  what  was  left  of  his 
platoon  needed  him  and  he  refused  to  be  evacuated.  He  leaped  for- 
ward way  ahead  of  his  few  men — at  forty  enemy  tanks.  First  he 
knocked  out  two  enemy  machine-gun  nests  and  forced  the  withdrawal 
of  two  of  the  tanks.  He  used  up  his  ammunition  but  kept  on  with  his 
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bayonet,  slashing  and  stabbing,  killing,  taking  prisoners.  He  engaged 
eight  Germans  in  hand  to  hand  conflict  at  one  juncture  of  the  episode, 
killing  three  of  them,  capturing  three,  and  losing  two  who  fled.  All  in 
all  he  had  killed  twenty  and  wounded  many  more  before  relief  came 
to  take  him  and  his  wounds  to  safety.  He  called  it  a  busy  day.  I'll 
call  him  my  candidate  for  All  American  Tackle. 

During  the  Korea  fighting,  years  later,  I  read  in  a  newspaper  that 
"veteran"  Jake  Lindsay  was  angered  beyond  belief  when  his  parachute 
was  in  such  bad  condition  he  couldn't  jump  and  lead  his  men  in  a 
fight.  So  there  he  was  again,  the  same  slender  warrior  I  had  painted. 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  is  bestowed  by  Congress  ever 
since  President  Lincoln  signed  an  act  establishing  that  decoration. 
After  World  War  II,  Sergeant  Lindsay  was  taken  to  the  Senate  for 
the  Senators  to  have  the  honor  of  shaking  his  hand. 

All  of  the  World  War  I  portraits  were  painted  from  life. 

Of  the  World  War  II  and  Korea  conflict  portraits  all  are  from  life, 
except  those  of  six  of  the  Generals,  five  of  whom  had  perished  and 
one  was  not  expected  to  return  to  the  United  States.  I  have  definitely 
written  that  I  do  not  like  to  paint  from  photographs,  but  in  this  case 
it  was  a  matter  of  making  the  portrait-history-record  as  complete  as 
possible.  With  many  snapshot  photographs,  made  by  Army  photo- 
graphers at  the  front  (furnished  by  the  War  Department),  I  did  my 
best.  In  these  six  portraits  I  was  greatly  helped  by  the  other  Generals 
as  I  painted  them.  Thev  would  say:  "Don't  touch  that  one  of  Patton. 
That's  just  the  way  he  looked  and  wanted  to  look."  And  "You're  right 
about  Buckner;  Simon  Bolivar  did  squint,  but  make  him  squint  more. 
He  should  have  worn  glasses  because  he  was  very  near-sighted." 
General  Stilwell's  brother,  a  Colonel,  sat  with  me  while  I  painted  the 
portrait,  and  presently  he  said:  "That  is  my  brother." 

General  Mark  W.  Clark  gave  me  much  information  that  never 
was  in  the  newspapers.  At  present  he  is  the  Commandant  of  the 
Citadel  Military  College  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

He  says:  "An  informed  soldier  is  a  better  soldier.  You  cannot  drive 
soldiers;  you  must  lead  them.  You  cannot  fool  them;  they  are  your 
most  critical  judges  because  they  know  whether  or  not  you  know  your 
stuff." 

Many  of  our  Generals  in  World  War  II  had  been  lesser  officers  in 
World  War  I,  and  General  Clark  had  been  a  fighting  Captain,  notable 
in  the  fighting  at  St.  Mihiel  and  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  where  he  was 
wounded. 
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In  World  War  II,  as  a  General,  when  the  enemy  launched  a  power- 
ful attack  which  imperiled  the  Salerno  bridgehead  and  the  landings 
of  our  Fifth  Army,  General  Clark  went  to  the  front  lines  and  directed 
his  men  in  repulsing  the  enemy.  Under  devastating  artillery  and 
machine-gun  fire  he  displayed  utter  disregard  of  personal  safety.  In 
every  way  he  was  in  charge  of  the  situation.  "By  his  magnificent 
display  of  leadership  .  .  .  front  line  troops  were  inspired  to  steady  the 
advance."  At  this  point  the  general  won  his  D.S.C. 

That  Italian  campaign  under  his  command  was  as  difficult  as  one's 
imagination  can  contemplate,  but  it  was  carried  through  to  success. 
Then  came  to  him  the  responsibility  of  being  the  United  States  Com- 
mander in  our  zone  in  Austria.  Presently  General  Clark  was  ordered 
to  the  Pacific  to  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Far  East  territory. 
Here  he  carried  on  in  MacArthur's  footsteps. 

General  Clark  was  blunt  about  it.  He  told  me:  "The  United  States 
supplied  a  million  men  in  Korea;  while  the  total  of  all  troops  other 
than  ours,  supplied  by  all  the  other  United  Nations  countries,  was 
less  than  40,000.  The  Koreans  numbered  three-quarters  of  a  million 
soldiers.  After  constant  frustrations  of  being  denied  permission  by 
Truman  and  the  United  Nations  to  use  my  troops  to  conquer  the 
Communists  in  their  territory — in  due  course  I  signed  the  Armistice. 
I  did  not  want  an  armistice,"  the  General  said,  "but  since  I  was  not 
permitted  to  win  the  war,  and  because  hundreds  of  our  boys  were 
new  casualties  every  day,  I  did  sign  it."  Then  he  added:  "I  could  have 
won  it,  but  not  as  easily  as  MacArthur  could  have  earlier  had  he  been 
permitted." 

Then  with  knit  brows  he  had  his  say:  "Whatever  good  the  United 
Nations  may  do,  never  again  must  we  go  to  war  under  the  United 
Nations;  we  must  fight  our  own  wars — and  win." 

"General  of  The  Army"  is  the  super  title  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  only  four  Generals;  the  four  are  Arnold,  MacArthur,  Marshall, 
Eisenhower.  They  are  our  only  five-star  Generals.  While  other  Generals 
can  retire,  our  Generals-of-The-Army  are  forever  in  service  and 
subject  to  call. 

One  of  them,  General  Henry  H.  Arnold,  called  "Hap,"  lived  up  to 
his  pet  name,  and  from  him  proudly  came  stories  of  his  fliers  as  he 
posed.  Said  Hap,  "There  is  a  French  regiment  which  carries  on  its 
roster  the  name  of  a  soldier  cited  by  Emperor  Napoleon  for  outstand- 
ing bravery.  Whenever  the  roll  is  called,  and  the  name  of  that  hero 
is  pronounced,  every  man  of  the  regiment  rises  and  answers,  'Here!' ' 
Arnold  continued:  "If  the  roll  of  our  air  force  was  called,  we  might  all 
rise  and  answer  'Here!'  when  the  name  of  Billy  Mitchell  is  called." 

When  Arnold  got  into  the  air  force  the  qualification  for  pilot  was 
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"If  you  can  keep  the  thing  in  the  air  you  are  a  pilot."  That  year 
Congress  appropriated  $200,000  for  aviation.  We  had  thirty-five 
planes.  Arnold  became  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  in  1938.  He  had  vision, 
and  his  program  produced  20,000  personnel  to  help  defeat  Mr.  Hitler 
and  the  Japanese.  It  produced  thirteen  million  dollars  worth  of  air 
craft  and  destroyed  18,000  enemy  planes.  Arnold's  citation  reads:  "The 
high  efficiency  and  superb  morale  of  the  Air  Force  are  the  result  of 
his  personal  leadership." 

I  enjoyed  the  stories  about  the  glamor  of  heroism  of  his  fliers. 
After  one  particular  sitting  he  wanted  to  go  up-town.  I  went  with 
him.  He  left  his  uniform  in  the  studio,  after  changing  into  a  suit.  We 
taxied.  The  driver  was  wearing  the  remnants  of  an  old  uniform.  I  asked 
him  what  he  had  done  to  win  the  war.  He  had  been  in  the  Air  Force 
and  had  names  and  dates  to  prove  it. 

"Who  was  vour  Commander?"  I  asked. 

"Arnold — Hap  Arnold!  the  greatest  General  of  them  all,"  and  this 
with  emphatic  pride. 

"Did  you  ever  see  him?" 

"No.  But  I've  always  wanted  to  see  him." 

Not  wanting  to  precipitate  an  accident,  I  asked  the  driver  to  pull 
over  to  the  curb. 

"Turn  around,  boy,  and  see  your  Hap  Arnold." 

He  turned,  he  saw,  he  recognized.  His  mouth  fell  open.  He  was 
speechless.  Arnold  leaned  forward  and  his  arm  went  around  the  boy's 
shoulder;  a  General's  cheek  was  against  the  boy's  cheek,  and  a 
General's  voice  was  saying,  "My  buddie.  God  bless  you,  son." 

And  that,  if  my  eyes  did  not  deceive  me,  was  the  greatest  moment 
of  one  young  man's  life. 

Because  busy  days  in  the  studio  leave  little  time  for  our  friends, 
it  is  customary  for  us  to  invite  a  few  of  them  for  Sunday  dinner  in 
the  studio's  kitchen.  More  friends  drop  in  later  and,  without  invitation 
contribute  music  and  other  talents  to  the  evening.  We  call  it  Sunday 
School. 

Folks  ask  other  folks,  "Have  you  ever  had  Joe's  oyster  biscuits?"  or 
"Did  you  get  any  of  Cora's  souffle?" 

On  such  an  evening  while  the  painter  and  his  competent  wife  were 
serving  dinner,  the  telephone  rang  and  an  unrecognized  voice  was 
saying,  "I'm  Lawrence  of  San  Antonio.  You  don't  know  me.  I  want  a 
portrait  of  General  Wainwright.  I'm  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria." 

I  replied  that  I  was  quite  busy  at  the  moment,  and  asked  him  to 
call  the  next  morning. 

Next  morning  the  voice  was  the  same,  repeating  what  it  had  said 
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the  evening  before.  I  replied  that  already  I  had  painted  General 
Wainwright. 

This  he  knew.  He  said,  "I'm  a  business  man  and  my  company  has 
elected  the  General  chairman  of  our  board.  Now  we  want  a  portrait 
of  him  for  the  board  room." 

I  asked:  "Do  you  expect  me  to  go  to  San  Antonio?" 

"No,  oh  no,"  said  Lawrence.  "I've  got  him  right  here  with  me. 
That's  why  I  brought  him." 

I  laughed,  "Bring  him  down  to  the  studio." 

It  was  heartening  to  see  General  Wainwright  for  that  brief  time 
when  he  was  feeling  a  bit  stronger  than  when  he  had  returned  to  this 
country  from  captivity,  and  had  been  flown  to  me  for  his  official 
portrait. 

My  new  patron  explained  that  the  General  would  not  hear  of 
having  any  other  portrait  painter.  Both  of  them  seemed  perfectly  con- 
fident. In  fact,  after  the  painting  began,  my  patron  asked  what  the 
cost  would  be. 

"Not  enough,"  he  said,  after  I  had  quoted  a  figure.  And  out  from 
his  pocket  came  a  check  book.  When  he  departed,  I  saw  that  he  had 
left  me  exactly  double  the  amount  I  had  stated. 

Painting  Wainwright,  I  was  remembering  the  other  time  I  had 
painted  him — only  a  few  months  before — when  he  was  just  back  from 
a  Jap  prison  camp.  Via  Texas,  he  had  entered  my  studio.  City  editors 
often  telephone  to  ask  whom  I'm  painting.  If  I  am  careless  enough  to 
tell  them,  they  send  a  photographer  right  down.  Therefore,  I  hesitate 
to  talk,  because  a  sitter  might  not  like  it;  and  I  like  to  paint  in  peace. 

This  time,  I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  General  to  myself.  The  other 
time,  Texas  being  Texas,  everybody  knew  General  Wainwright  was 
coming  for  his  official  portrait  for  the  National  Museum.  And  so  the 
New  York  papers  knew  it.  My  sitter  was  no  more  than  seated  when 
the  newsmen  and  photographers  poured  in. 

What  they  saw  was  shocking.  A  very  feeble  gentleman  was  before 
them;  one  who  had  been  tortured  to  excruciating  pain  and  whose 
dreadful  experiences  were  evident.  He  was  deaf,  probably  from  the 
detonations  of  the  big  guns  of  Corregidor.  He  could  sit  for  only  ten 
minutes  and  then  he  would  stand  for  ten  minutes;  alternating. 
Although  in  pain,  the  General  was  gallant. 

One  reporter  discovered  that  if  he  shouted  under  the  General's 
left  ear,  he  could  make  himself  heard. 

"What  do  you  think  of  MacArthur  for  President?"  he  shouted. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  if  any  man  ever  knew  another  man 
through  and  through,  this  man  Wainwright  knew  the  man  MacArthur. 
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"I  don't  think,"  answered  Wainwright. 

"Do  you  think  he'd  take  it?" 

"How  the  hell  do  I  know." 

"What  do  you  think  of  MacArthur  anyhow?" 

There  was  uncomfortable  silence,  and  then  the  rasping  broken 
voice  of  the  suffering  General  boomed:  "I'd  follow  that  man,  any  where 
—blindfolded!" 

In  the  hush  of  a  moment  my  throat  had  a  lump  in  it;  I  could  hear 
Sousa's  band  playing  The  Stars  And  Stripes  Foreverl 

All  of  us  know  General-of-The-Army  Douglas  MacArthur  well.  We 
were  of  the  millions  who  gave  this  General  the  greatest  welcome  home 
any  man  ever  received.  All  hearts  were  pounding. 

His  complete  success  as  the  Supreme  Commander  in  the  Pacific 
area  is  history  that  all  of  us  know.  His  decorations  are  all  that  there 
are,  including  "the  thanks  of  Congress."  His  Medal-of -Honor  citation 
has  an  expression  which  I  quote:  "Faultless  execution  and  crushing 
disaster  on  the  Japanese  Army." 

We  know  of  attempts  to  discredit  him,  but  we  also  know  he  cannot 
be  discredited  and  our  Country  is  proud.  In  his  World  War  II  portrait 
he  is  wearing  no  decorations — our  Nation  wears  them  for  him. 

The  last  of  the  many  Generals  ordered  to  me  by  General  Paul  was 
General-of-The-Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  He  had  remained  in 
Europe  to  complete  his  responsibilities  there.  He  sent  me  a  Christmas 
card  which  was  a  reproduction  in  color  of  one  of  his  paintings — a 
scene  of  his  French  flower  garden.  When  he  returned  he  wrote  to  me, 
asking  for  delay  with  his  portrait  until  he  would  be  in  New  York  "for 
another  important  reason."  That  reason  proved  to  be  his  installation  as 
president  of  Columbia  University.  He  came  to  me  a  few  times  and  I 
painted  three  portraits  of  him. 

I  discovered  that  General  Eisenhower  is  a  very  serious  person. 
I  called  my  third  portrait  of  him,  The  Thinker;  this  one  I  delivered  to 
the  National  Museum.  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  wrote:  "It  is  the  best 
likeness  of  him  I  have  ever  seen." 

History  will  record  that  Eisenhower  commanded  the  greatest 
combination  of  land,  sea  and  air  forces  ever  a  man  commanded. 
History  will  also  record  he  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  Presidents 
the  United  States  ever  had. 

I  recall  the  first  time  he  entered  my  studio.  He  spied  the  portrait 
of  Sergeant  Kelly.  He  looked  hard  at  it  and  then  said,  "That's  the 
fellow  who  won  the  war." 

Other  Commanders  who  sat  for  then  portraits  and  who  now  are 
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my  friends,  are  Eichelberger  and  Krueger,  who  were  MacArthur's 
stout  fellows  in  the  Pacific;  Hodges  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  fame, 
McNarney,  Eisenhower's  Deputy  Commander;  Spaatz,  who  played 
the  guitar;  "Lightnin'  Joe"  Collins  who  had  no  hesitation  in  telling 
what  was  what.  I  remember  them  so  well — their  bravery,  their  smiles, 
and  their  courtesy. 

Particularly  I  wish  to  write  of  Van  Fleet.  General  James  A.  Van 
Fleet  was  painted  in  my  Milwaukee  studio  where  I  now  live.  As  he 
entered,  the  first  thing  he  noticed  was  the  portrait  of  General  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr. 

He  pointed  excitedly  and  exclaimed:  "There's  my  Ted!  He  served 
with  me  on  D-day  in  the  first-wave  assault  when  we'd  crossed  the 
Channel." 

Then  pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Captain  Jack  Osborne  another 
exclamtaion:  "And  I  know  that  boy." 

Said  I:  "You  ought  to  know  him;  he  was  called  Van  Fleet's  eyes 
in  Korea." 

So  there  were  three  fighters  of  a  kind,  of  different  ranks,  Van  Fleet, 
Ted,  and  Osborne — three  splendid  soldiers.  Captain  Jack's  helmet 
was  in  sight  where  he  had  left  it  a  few  days  before. 

I  learned  much  from  Van  Fleet  about  D-day,  its  extraordinary 
meticulous  preparations  and  its  difficulties.  He  told  me  how  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  when  we  were  desperate,  with  snow  and  sleet 
and  mud  making  it  almost  impossible  for  help  to  reach  our  line,  trucks 
unable  to  move,  our  railway  soldiers  laid  their  rails  so  rapidly  that 
behind  Diesel  engines  supplies  were  brought  all  the  way  from  the 
Channel.  Hodges  was  fighting,  and  Patton's  tremendous  drive  from 
the  South  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  our  favor. 

In  Korea,  Van  Fleet  commanded  the  Eighth  Army,  and  he  it  was 
who  trained  the  Korean  army. 

President  Rhee  certainly  holds  the  Van  Fleet  affection:  "You  must 
paint  a  portrait  of  Syngman  Rhee.  Without  doubt  he  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  staunchest  foes  of  communism,  and  upheavals 
will  not  change  that  record."  I  remember  Van  Fleet  saying  "I  have 
looked  the  Chinese  Communist  in  the  eye,  and  this  is  my  verdict: 
If  ever  I  should  be  called  back  to  fight  him  again,  I  would  go  with  a 
confident  heart." 

The  General  is  in  such  physical  fitness  that  he  looks  as  if  he  is 
bursting  right  out  of  his  shirt,  and  ready  to  go  at  the  Communists 
any  time. 

Writing  of  General  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.  brings  to  mind  the  fact 
that  his  father  in  his  later  years  had  one  gold  star  and  three  blue 
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stars  on  his  American  flag  flying  at  his  home  in  Oyster  Bay.  The  gold 
star  was  for  son  Quentin  who  had  been  shot  down  to  his  death  the  day 
before  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne,  while  he  was  reconnoitering 
over  the  enemy  lines;  that  in  World  War  I.  The  three  blue  stars  were 
for  sons  Ted,  Archie  and  Kermit,  serving  in  World  War  II. 

In  World  War  II  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.  had  become 
General  Roosevelt.  He  led  his  troops  in  combat  at  Oran,  North  African 
landings,  through  the  Tunisian  Campaign,  and  in  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
Five  battle  stars  and  the  Medal  of  Honor  were  his.  And  in  the  weeks 
following  D-day  he  was  involved  in  the  desperate  fighting.  "Inhuman 
strain,"  said  the  medico  who  gave  him  a  sleeping  potion  on  the  night 
of  July  8.  The  next  three  days  and  nights  he  was  active  as  ever  in  the 
fighting — on  the  line  with  tremendous  courage.  During  the  third  night 
General  Theodore,  Jr.  died  a  hero. 

And  during  that  second  World  War,  General  Ted's  wife  brought 
her  son  Quentin  to  the  studio  for  a  family  portrait,  making  the  third 
generation  of  that  family  for  portraits.  Quentin,  a  Captain,  was  har- 
boring three  enemy  bullets  in  his  anatomy,  and  he  had  been  sent  home 
for  recovery  of  himself  and  of  the  three  bullets.  He  was  wearing  a 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  clusters,  awarded  for  bravery  under 
heavy  fire  at  Tunisia:  "Gallantry  in  action  in  advance  of  his  battalion 
directing  artillery  fire."  A  fighting  family  for  history. 

The  Captain  Jack  Osborne  whose  portrait  Van  Fleet  had  so  quickly 
recognzied  was  sent  to  the  Milwaukee  studio.  He  was  a  battery 
commander  of  the  41st  Infantry  Division  in  South  East  Asia  and  later 
in  Korea.  In  the  swamps  of  New  Guinea  he  was  G-3  combat  liaison 
officer,  serving  under  Lord  Louis  Montbatten.  One  of  his  decorations 
is  the  Soldiers  Medal  of  which  few  were  issued,  and  it  indicates 
extraordinary  self-imposed  action  that  has  little  or  no  hope  of  coming 
through  alive. 

Osborne  was  hospitalized  for  several  weeks. 

He  said:  "It  didn't  amount  to  anything." 

His  mother  in  Oregon  did  not  hear  about  it  until  she  read  in  the 
paper  who  was  "Yank  of  the  Week"  along  with  a  photograph  of  her 
Captain  Jack. 

At  times  when  one  of  his  men  needed  a  rifle,  the  Captain  loaned 
his  rifle  to  the  fellow  and  then  depended  on  his  trench  knife  that  is 
in  his  portrait.  Now  a  Major,  Jack  has  been  serving  in  Italy  in  a  missile 
assignment.  I  like  having  his  helmet  here  in  my  studio. 

Koera  furnished  variety.  When  President  Rhee  gave  his  army  to 
MacArthur  it  became  a  part  of  our  forces.  And  General  Chung  was 
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flown  to  Milwaukee  from  Korea  for  a  portrait  to  be  added  to  the 
Museum  collection.  He  was  awarded  our  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
for  bravery  in  action.  His  blouse-coat  is  bedecked  with  many  medals, 
but  he  insisted  the  D.S.C.  be  the  only  one  in  his  portrait.  He  speaks 
seven  languages — six  of  them  he  did  not  try  on  me. 

Chung  said:  "President  Rhee  calls  Van  Fleet  his  son,  and  Van 
Fleet  is  a  father  to  me." 

After  General  Chung,  two  of  the  most  heroic  sergeants  were  flown 
here  because  I  had  said  I  would  be  happy  to  paint  a  Korean  hero.  Two 
arrived  so  that  I  could  choose  which  I  preferred  to  paint.  The  young- 
sters were  all  excitement  with  happy  expectant  smiles.  A  choice?  I 
couldn't  be  so  cruel,  so  I  painted  the  two  of  them  together  on  one 
canvas. 

Sergeants  Choi  and  Nam  were  polite.  One  posed  for  an  hour  and 
the  other  for  an  hour,  alternating,  and  very  excited  about  it.  While 
one  posed,  my  Missus  was  hostess  for  the  other.  Neither  Sergeant 
could  speak  English,  but  each  had  a  little  book  with  sentences  in 
Korean  and  the  equivalent  in  English.  The  first  attempt  at  conversation 
was  when  Choi  selected  what  he  wanted  to  say,  putting  a  damaged 
finger  at  the  place,  and  looking  inquiringly. 

What  he  was  asking  was,  "How  old  are  you?" 

Mrs.  Chase  found  her  answer  in  the  book:  "I  am  twenty  years 
old."  I  heard  much  laughter. 

One  of  the  Korean  Ambassador's  secretaries  was  here  from  Wash- 
ington to  look  after  the  Sergeants.  Late  of  an  afternoon  I  bundled 
the  two  sitters  into  a  taxi  and  thev  were  taken  to  their  billet — the 
Plankinton  Hotel.  The  lads  decided  to  look  over  the  town  on  their 
own.  They  got  as  far  as  the  arcade  building  next  door.  There  was  a 
shooting  gallery  in  the  arcade's  basement,  and  the  Koreans  were 
quickly  there,  doing  some  professional  shooting.  The  proprietor  of  the 
shooting  gallery  is  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  fighting.  When  he  spotted 
the  uniforms  he  embraced  Choi  and  Nam,  fed  them,  and  took  them 
in  his  car  on  a  personally-conducted  tour.  It  all  ended  happily.  Next 
day  the  beaming  Sergeants  were  busy  with  their  little  books  trying 
to  sav  what  a  wonderful  time  they  had  the  evening  before. 

One  of  our  heroes  of  Korea  is  a  round-faced  boy  from  nearby 
Tomahawk,  Wisconsin.  Sergeant  Eimar  H.  Ingman,  7th  Division,  went 
into  the  Infantry  and  was  a  Corporal  when  the  Medal  of  Honor  was 
hung  around  his  neck.  Now  a  Sergeant,  he  is  a  worthy  sheriff  in  his 
home  town.  His  intrepidity  in  action  distinguished  him — against  the 
enemy  near  Malteri.  This  is  what  happened.  "Two  leading  squads  of 
the  assault  platoon  were  pinned  down  by  withering  fire  and  their  as- 
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sault  was  stopped.  They  were  attacking  a  fortified  ridge.  Both  squad 
leaders  and  several  of  their  men  were  casualties.  Corporal  Ingman 
assumed  command  and  designated  the  fields  of  fire.  An  enemy 
machine-gun  position  was  raking  the  men.  Ingman,  alone,  charged 
the  position,  throwing  a  grenade  into  the  nest  and  killing  the  rest 
of  the  crew  with  rifle  fire.  Fifteen  yards  to  the  right  another  machine- 
gun  opened  fire.  He  saw  his  buddy  fall;  that  was  enough  for  the 
Corporal.  He  went  at  that  gun  position  and  was  hit  by  grenade 
fragments  and  rifle  fire.  Wounded  dreadfully  in  the  face  (an  eye,  an 
ear,  and  cheek  bone  destroyed),  he  was  knocked  to  the  ground.  With 
incredible  stamina  and  courage  he  managed  to  rise.  Using  only  his 
rifle  and  the  rifle  butt  he  killed  the  entire  crew  before  falling  uncon- 
scious from  his  wounds.  The  enemy,  more  than  a  hundred  of  them, 
abandoned  their  weapons  and  fled. 

Ingman  told  me,  "I  don't  think  I  would  a  done  it  if  they  hadn't  of 
killed  my  buddy." 

Each  year  I  receive  a  Christmas  card  from  the  proud  parents 
recording  a  new  Ingman  baby.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  Sergeants 
growing  up. 

As  soon  as  the  first  forty-two  portraits  of  World  War  II  were 
painted,  they  went  on  exhibition  in  Rockefeller  Plaza  before  they 
found  their  home  in  the  U.S.  National  Museum  in  company  with 
those  of  the  other  War.  At  once  the  Smithsonian  Institution  put  on  an 
effective  exhibition  in  the  main  floor  rotunda,  where  the  newly  painted 
portraits  were  displayed,  flanked  by  an  equal  number  of  World  War  I 
portraits  of  like  ranking  personages.  More  of  the  last  War  have  been 
added,  and  at  present  all  the  portraits  numbering  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  are  hanging  together  for  the  history  record. 

I  am  satisfied  that  my  very  early  aspiration  for  West  Point  was 
displaced  bv  the  one  that  has  made  possible  the  Museum  collection. 
It  has  proved  better  to  paint  stars  on  shoulder  straps  than  to  wear 
them.  The  long  experience  has  given  me  participation  in  the  historv 
of  our  Country.  It  also  has  given  me  man  to  man  friendship  with 
gallant  Generals  and  hero  boys. 
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fome  is  where  the  heart  is  and  a  painter's 
studio  is  where  his  heart  is.  Many  a  painter  in  his  last  hours  has 
insisted  on  having  his  color-laden  palette  alongside  for  his  eyes  to  see 
— to  hold  him  with  a  vision  of  "the  happy  painting  grounds"  to  be. 
For  me  that  seems  far  ahead,  but  my  colorful  palette  welcomes  me 
each  morning. 

I  remember  the  thrill  when  in  my  earliest  painting  days  an  elder 
friend  took  me  to  the  studio  of  the  portrait  painter,  Frank  Vincent 
Dumond.  I  saw  him  standing  at  his  easel  in  front  of  his  sitter,  and  for 
a  few  moments  watched  him  put  his  brush  on  the  canvas  and  paint. 
Quickly  we  withdrew,  my  heart  pounding;  I  had  been  watching  a 
miracle. 

Many  people  ask  to  come  to  my  studio  to  watch,  but  seldom  are 
permitted.  Of  course  a  sitter's  family  is  encouraged  to  come  and  to 
help  with  suggestions,  which  are  always  few. 

In  this  last  chapter  I  am  inviting  my  reader  to  be  present,  to 
observe  the  painter's  efforts;  to  ask  questions,  and  to  hear  something  of 
the  painter's  thinking.  Voila!  Pray  be  seated  and  make  yourself 
comfortable. 

I  am  not  easily  interrupted  because  I  am  intent  on  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  You  may  converse  with  my  sitter;  I  will  be  less  conversa- 
tional, but  I  do  want  my  sitter  to  talk.  He  may  smoke  and  he  may 
come  around  to  see  what  is  developing;  he  must  be  humored,  eased 
and  encouraged.  No  one  humors  the  painter;  I  am  the  boy  on  the 
burning  deck.  I  am  as  uneasy  as  if  I  had  not  painted  my  hundreds  of 
portraits.  I  have  not  made  a  charcoal  drawing  on  the  canvas  to  paint 
into  as  most  painters  do;  I  am  unwilling  to  be  held  and  confined  in 
any  way.  I  must  be  free  to  adventure,  to  make  changes — any  changes 
— as  I  proceed. 
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You  see  me  using  thin  paint  to  start  placement  of  head,  hands,  and 
important  accessories.  I  have  scrutinized  my  sitter  and  gazed  at  the 
bare  canvas,  back  and  forth,  again  and  again,  until  I  have  visualized 
a  finished  portrait.  Now  I  jump  overboard  with  my  paint  and  begin 
trying  to  swim  to  shore.  The  strokes  are  rapid  but  calculated,  exciting 
to  an  observer  and  exciting  for  me.  You  may  be  wondering  what  the 
painter  will  find  in  the  sitter  to  portray  for  the  family  tree. 

An  art  school  can  help  a  student  to  learn  about  painting,  but  no 
art  school  has  been  able  to  turn  out  portrait  painters.  It  is  a  do-it- 
yourself  performance.  Doubtless  a  few  students  have  a  quicker  sensing 
than  other  students  of  what  constitutes  a  likeness.  A  drawing  class  is 
a  good  place  to  study  the  outward  appearance  of  a  head.  That  is  all  to 
the  good,  but  portrait  painting  demands  more. 

There  are  not  enough  able  portrait  painters;  the  world  needs  more. 
Most  painters  try  their  hands  at  portraits,  but  after  a  few  steps  on 
the  ladder  find  the  ladder  wobbling,  and  back  they  go  on  terra  firma, 
perhaps  to  go  on  with  painting  whatever  happens  to  be  the  "trend," 
or  abstractions  beautiful  or  otherwise.  There  is  plenty  of  room  on  the 
ladder,  but  no  place  to  sit. 

There  are  as  many  ways  to  paint  a  portrait  as  there  are  ways  to 
make  a  custard  pie.  The  ingredients  differ  in  each  painter,  and  there 
is  no  standard  formula  or  recipe  for  mixing  the  ingredients. 

As  my  brush  moves  on  the  canvas,  my  sitter  is  disclosing  himself. 
His  reserve  graduallv  is  laid  aside,  he  tells  me  of  his  childhood,  his 
reaching  into  manhood  and  his  profession,  his  hopes  for  his  children, 
his  religion.  Why  he  talks  about  religion  I  do  not  know  unless  he  is 
feeling  that  someone  is  looking  into  him  more  deeply  than  anyone 
ever  has  looked  before.  I  am  becoming  acquainted  with  him. 

I  am  laying  on  color,  no  hit-or-miss  slashes  of  paint;  each  brush- 
load  is  calculated.  At  arm's  length  the  brush  hits  the  target  on  the 
canvas  as  directly  as  a  revolver  shot — but  more  gently — and  stays  put 
until  I  am  certain  just  where  it  should  terminate.  I  am  swimming 
shoreward,  but  shore  is  still  far  distant. 

I  am  asking  myself  what  it  is  about  my  sitter  that  I  would  remem- 
ber him  by  if  I  never  saw  him  again;  it  is  the  effect  he  makes,  and  I 
must  portray  that.  No  photograph  shows  it,  his  mirror  doesn't  tell  him. 
The  effect  of  him  is  much  more  than  facial  expression;  it  is  the  inde- 
finable something  by  which  he  is  recognized  a  block  away  when  no 
features  are  distinguishable. 

When  I  begin  painting  a  full-length  portrait  I  move  my  easel  as 
far  from  the  sitter  as  my  studio  permits.  There,  wearing  reading 
glasses  to  make  my  view  of  features  indistinct,  I  attempt  to  put  on 
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canvas  the  effect  my  sitter  makes  upon  me.  Then  I  move  the  easel  closer 
to  the  sitter  and,  with  reading  glasses  discarded,  I  see  intimately  and 
paint  intimately  into  that  general  effect.  Good  taste  enters  largely 
into  the  whole  matter  of  being  successful.  For  the  first  sitting  I  want 
my  sitter  all  day,  so  that  I  can  adventure  as  much  as  I  like,  rapidly, 
making  changes  and  corrections  while  the  paint  on  the  canvas  is  wet. 
However,  there  have  been  many  davs  with  three  sitters,  each  for  three 
hours,  when  circumstances  made  it  necessary.  Such  days  are  tough 
ones,  but  so  is  any  long  dav  of  painting.  It  may  be  four  o'clock  or  we 
may  have  painted  through  the  evening.  In  either  case  at  the  end  I  am 
not  interested  to  participate  in  things  social.  I  confess  that  I  am  ready 
for  bed;  I'm  for  a  daiquiri  and  a  spot  of  dinner. 

Tomorrow  will  be  another  day.  The  daily  newspaper  is  with  me; 
I  scan  the  pages  and  always  see  names  of  notables  I  have  painted. 
Last  night  they  were  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  James  Cagney,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Peggy  Wood,  and  Juarez  the  French  statesman. 

There  is  a  detective  story  at  hand  and  probably  I  will  not  open 
it  because  the  partially  painted  portrait  on  an  easel  in  the  studio  will 
not  let  go  of  me.  I  see  the  painting  distinctly  as  if  it  were  actually 
before  me,  and  I  examine  it,  thinking  I  must  raise  the  left  wrist  a  bit 
from  the  arm  of  the  chair  to  make  a  tiny  void  of  background  between, 
shaped  like  a  butterfly  wing — the  void  to  force  greater  character 
expression  to  the  attitude  of  the  hand,  and  add  elegance  to  the  pattern 
of  the  whole  composition.  I  fall  asleep — to  wake  at  three  a.m.  for  an 
hour  of  clear  thinking  and  remembering. 

I  am  with  the  portrait  again.  I  must  make  stronger  the  shadow 
under  the  chin,  and  add  whimsey  to  a  corner  of  the  mouth — I  am 
remembering  a  parade  of  sitters:  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  her  jolly 
stories,  naughty  little  Isobel  Smith — the  portrait  again — those  chilling 
nights  in  Germany — the  portrait,  a  little  more  lift  to  an  eyebrow — 
and  I  am  sleeping. 

How  do  you  remember  a  friend — the  appearance — effect — of  a 
friend?  I  recall  Sargent  telling  us  youngsters  that  he  was  always 
conscious  of  caricaturing  the  engaging  points  of  his  sitters.  He  said 
truly  that  caricature  need  not  necessarily  be  distortion  and  exaggera- 
tion of  unhappy  peculiarities.  It  can  be  as  well  the  accenting  of 
personal  traits  that  are  handsome  and  becoming.  So  we  can  say,  as 
Sargent  said,  that  a  portrait  painter  in  his  selection  and  treatment  of 
a  sitter's  individual  points  for  identity,  is  a  caricaturist  as  he  portrays 
with  emphasis. 

It  is  astonishing  what  items  make  the  vision  of  a  person  when 
remembering  him — and  it  may  be  of  long  ago — instead  of  a  real 
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appraisement  of  the  life  and  character.  All  our  senses  contribute  to 
that  memory;  the  squint  of  an  eye,  the  one-sided  grin,  the  unruly 
lock  of  hair,  a  lisp,  the  booming  voice,  a  story  he  told,  the  grip  of  his 
hand,  a  faux  pas — all  in  caricature,  emphasized. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair  that  the  lad  we  knew,  now  a  university 
president,  comes  to  us  first  in  recollection  as  the  boy  who  muffed  a 
fly  ball  in  center  field  to  lose  the  game  for  our  kid  team.  Or  the  noted 
scientist  who  at  a  child  party  won  first  prize  for  devouring  the  most 
plates  of  ice  cream. 

As  I  introduce  some  of  the  sitter's  characteristics  into  the  flesh-color 
of  the  face,  suddenly  there  at  the  end  of  the  brush  a  man  is  coming 
to  life  and  beginning  to  breathe.  Presto!  As  the  fellow  begins  to  emerge 
from  the  mess  of  paint  I  am  just  as  startled  as  is  an  observer.  But  I'm 
still  miles  from  shore,  many  hours  away. 

As  I  recall  one  of  mv  sitters,  the  first  pop  of  memory  is  not  of  his 
important  position  in  the  world,  but  of  his  grin  when  he  said  something 
that  was  amusing.  I  see  him,  the  effect  of  him,  I  hear  the  quality  of 
his  voice.  For  instance,  when  General  Atterbury  comes  to  mind,  my 
quick  vision  of  that  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  of  his 
boyish,  impish  expression  as  he  told  me  this  story:  A  Wall  Street  man 
was  aboard  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sleeper.  In  his  berth  settling  down 
to  sleep,  he  experienced  a  hurt  sensation  that  resulted  in  his  acquiring 
a  marauder  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  He  killed  the  insect, 
and  he  sat  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  smoker.  Arriving  in  New  York 
he  wrote  the  president  of  the  railroad  "in  no  uncertain  terms!"  He 
described  his  painful  experience  of  the  night  before,  and  enclosed  the 
corpse  of  the  marauder. 

Promptly  the  injured  Wall  Streeter  received  a  gracious  letter  from 
the  Penn  RR  president,  regretting  the  incident  and  stating  that  the 
said  sleeping  car  had  been  taken  out  of  commission,  that  all  the  bed 
clothing  of  the  car  had  been  burned,  and  that  the  car  was  being 
completely  fumigated  and  cleaned.  Inclosed  was  the  company's  check 
covering  not  only  the  cost  of  the  Pullman  reservation  but  the  cost  of 
the  RR  ticket  as  well.  The  regrets  of  the  president  were  comprehensive. 
The  Wall  Streeter  was  impressed  and  he  proudly  displayed  his  letter 
and  the  company's  check  to  his  associates.  At  one  time,  as  he  pulled 
the  letter  from  its  envelope  to  exhibit  it,  a  tiny  piece  of  paper  fluttered 
to  the  ground.  The  printed  words  on  the  paper  read:  "Send  this  guy 
the  bug  letter." 

The  power  of  memory  is  the  key  to  the  greatest  of  our  treasures, 
to  the  richest  of  all  the  world's  treasures  with  which  we  have  become 
acquainted.  Certain  individuals  are  the  center  of  memories.  Remem- 
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bering  can  be  a  spur  to  achievement.  It  is  the  bridge  of  years,  without 
confusion — but  with  music  and  visions,  treasured  voices,  whispered 
confidences,  shining  faces — all  clear  and  emphasized  as  we  unfold 
them. 

Confucius  observed:  "Consider  his  motives,  observe  his  pleasures; 
a  man  simply  cannot  conceal  himself." 

And  so  I  observe  my  sitter.  I  ask  my  sitter's  wife:  "Do  you  notice 
that  your  husband,  when  he  is  interested,  raises  his  left  eyebrow?" 

The  wife  says:  "So  he  does,  but  you  wouldn't  put  that  in  the 
portrait,  would  you?" 

I  say:  "Let's  try  it." 

And  with  a  carefully  considered  stroke  up  goes  the  eyebrow.  The 
sitter  comes  around  to  see  and  they  all  say,  "Why,  that's  just  like  him!" 
and  the  raised  eyebrow  stays.  If  the  family  had  not  been  present  to 
watch  that  liberty  with  the  eyebrow,  and  the  portrait  had  been 
delivered  with  it,  ten-to-one  there  would  have  been  a  telephone  call: 
"Do  you  know  you  have  made  one  eyebrow  higher  than  the  other?" 

Franz  Hals  painted  such  touches  of  personal  traits,  and  so  do  I; 
interviewers  have  spoken  of  it.  Those  touches  help  toward  a  living 
likeness,  and  prevent  having  an  embalmed  person  in  a  frame. 

It  requires  little  dexterity  to  make  the  effect  of  a  sitter  older  or 
younger.  For  posterity  it  makes  no  difference  whether  George  Wash- 
ington appears  to  be  forty  or  sixty;  he  is  The  Father  of  His  Country 
either  way.  The  painter  can  add  or  detract  from  the  age,  but  a 
photograph  goes  on  record  as  dated:  the  subject  is  age  twenty,  forty, 
or  seventy. 

Last  week  I  completed  a  portrait  of  a  lovely  lady,  Mrs.  Robert 
Crawford  of  Madison.  A  few  weeks  ago  she  came  to  me  and  asked: 
"Am  I  too  old  to  have  my  portrait  painted?" 

I  told  her  truly:  "This  is  one  of  your  good  moments." 

And  now  she  has  sat  for  her  portrait.  As  we  began,  she  said,  "I 
wish  you  could  have  painted  me  fifteen  years  ago  before  I  had  been 
so  ill." 

I  questioned  her  about  her  earlier  life,  and  she  beamed  as  she  told 
of  her  wonderful  family,  their  parties  and  happy  goings  on.  In  her 
excitement  I  could  see  a  younger  lady  smiling  through.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  portrait  that  is  not  dated.  Her  son  came  to  see  it  as  we 
were  finishing.  He  sat  before  the  painting  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  he  said:  "That  is  my  Mother." 

A  letter  tells  me  that  when  the  little  three-year  old  granddaughter 
came  in,  she  rushed  to  the  portrait.  Someone  asked  her,  "Who  is  that?" 
and  there  was  a  childish  shout:  "Granny!" 
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Usually  a  woman  sitter  asks  which  of  her  gowns  she  should  wear, 
and  frequently  a  gown  is  made  especially  for  the  portrait.  If  milady 
says  she  does  not  want  her  costume  to  look  dated,  I  show  her  prints 
of  costumed  ladies  painted  by  Gainsborough  and  by  other  artists 
through  the  centuries.  I  ask  her  to  notice  how  "smart"  they  look, 
assuring  her  that  what  looks  smart  today  will  always  look  smart, 
regardless  of  what  is  the  fashion,  the  mode. 

"The  important  thing,"  I  told  her,  "is  for  you  to  wear  what  best 
becomes  you.  Don't  you  want  your  great-grandchild  to  point  to  your 
portrait  and  exclaim,  'What  a  beautiful  dress  my  great-grandmamma 
had?' " 

I  add  that  history  would  lose  terribly  were  it  not  for  portraits 
distinctly  of  their  time.  The  Countess  Louisa  von  Faren  sat  for  her 
portrait  wearing  kid  gloves  and  an  expensive  fur  coat.  Her  smart  hat 
had  a  little  visor  that  stuck  out  at  the  back  of  her  neck.  When  I  told 
her  that  visors  belong  in  front,  the  gloved  hands  switched  the  hat 
around. 

"I  don't  care  about  the  hat,"  she  said,  "but,  I  love  kid  gloves!" 

We  agreed  that  the  stuffy  cloth  gloves  women  sometimes  wear 
today  do  detract  from  feminine  charm. 

Hands  are  important  in  a  portrait;  they  add  much  to  likeness.  It 
seems  that  many  a  painter  has  avoided  hands  by  any  subterfuge  he 
could  invent.  It  was  Oliver  Herford,  poet  and  illustrator,  who  wrote: 
I  like  to  draw  Napoleon  best 
Because  one  hand  is  in  his  vest; 
His  other  hand  behind  his  back, 
At  drawing  hands  I  have  no  knack. 

Not  only  hands,  but  their  postures  are  characteristics.  The  so-called 
"artistic  hands"  with  long  tapering  fingers,  strangely  enough,  seldom 
belong  to  painters,  pianists,  or  violinists.  I  remember  that  Heifetz 
showed  me  his  hands.  They  were  like  mine.  They  resembled  a  working 
man's. 

Many  sitters  have  asked  if  I  ever  paint  a  portrait  from  photographs. 
Not  if  I  can  avoid  it.  However,  if  I  have  painted  other  portraits  from 
life  for  a  family  and  they  insist  I  paint  one  of  a  deceased  member,  I 
can  hardly  refuse.  This  state  of  affairs  presents  itself  every  two  or 
three  years.  Then  I  insist  on  having  all  the  photographs  of  the  person 
from  infancy  on,  so  that  I  can  become  acquainted  with  the  person.  I 
like  interested  folk  who  have  known  him  in  the  flesh  to  sit  with  me  as 
I  paint  so  that  they  can  answer  my  questions.  I  ask  of  what  age  the 
family  want  the  individual  to  be.  I  want  to  know  all  about  him;  what 
sort  of  an  individual  he  was.  Photographs  never  give  the  impetus  a 
living  sitter  gives. 
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Karsh  of  Ottawa  is  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  photographer  of  men. 
He  telephoned  and  asked  to  come  to  my  studio.  He  came  bringing 
his  book  he  had  written.  In  that  book,  his  photographs  of  famous 
people  interested  me  because  eight  of  his  celebrated  sitters  had  sat  to 
me  for  oil  portraits.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  one  of  these  famous 
people.  We  discussed  the  many  different  expressions  of  Eisenhower 
with  which  both  of  us  are  so  well  acquainted.  Soon,  Karsh  was  leaping 
about  the  studio  studying  one  portrait  after  another. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  see  the  originals  of  these  portraits  that  I 
have  seen  reproduced  so  often  in  books  and  magazines,"  he  said. 

I  replied:  "You're  lucky!  You  can  take  a  dozen  shots,  pick  out  the 
best  one,  and  destroy  the  other  eleven  so  nobody  will  ever  see  them." 

"No,"  he  answered.  "I  can  get  an  expression  of  only  one  instant, 
but  in  a  portrait  you  can  get  hundreds  of  expressions  of  many  instants 
and  work  them  into  one  until  your  portrait  can  look  more  like  your 
sitter  than  he  looks  like  himself — at  any  one  time." 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  Karsh  said;  some  portraits  have 
been  painted  that  bear  him  out.  I  approve  of  family  photographs;  they 
add  to  family  living.  I  am  referring  to  those  on  the  wall  and  the  little 
ones  on  the  dresser  that  you  really  care  to  have,  although  you  look  at 
only  seldom. 

Each  moment  with  a  sitter  is  unlike  moments  with  the  red  barn. 
The  red  barn  will  be  there  tomorrow,  but  the  sitter  has  a  reservation 
on  a  plane  and  a  Congressional  committee  is  demanding,  so  we  paint 
on  far  into  the  night.  Portrait  painting  is  strenuous,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  portrait  painters  at  about  age  sixty  have  quit  it  and  have 
carried  on  with  painting  landscapes  and  etching.  Sargent  turned  to 
water  colors  and  caused  excitement  with  exhibitions  of  paintings  in 
that  medium.  Frank  Benson  left  the  top  rank  of  portrait  painters  to 
etch  ducks.  He  etched  flocks  of  those  birds  so  marvelously  that  all 
duck  artists  seem  to  be  following  his  flights.  His  adventure  was 
profitable. 

John  Johansen  and  I  find  ourselves  still  so  involved  in  portraits 
we  can't  quit.  I  might  not  survive  with  ducks  or  in  water  colors,  but  I 
am  sure  Johansen  could  survive  in  any  medium.  I  am  sure  no  com- 
petent portrait  painter  ever  can  feel  that  he  has  matured  sufficiently 
to  consider  himself  ready  for  graduation.  Anyway,  I  have  never  felt 
sixty  years  old;  I  have  never  felt  grown  up;  I'm  still  that  youngster 
trying  to  paint  better.  We  can  be  certain  that  from  Franz  Hals  to 
John  Johansen,  and  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  Leopold  Sieffert,  no 
capable  portrait  painter  had  done  his  work  without  tremendous 
concentration — more  of  it  than  most  people  experience. 

Eugene  Speicher  asked  me,  "Joe,  does  it  get  easier?" 
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"No,"  I  replied,  "it  gets  harder.  I  suppose  that  is  because  we  are 
demanding  more  of  ourselves." 

"Yes,"  replied  Gene.  "Same  with  me.  Each  one  must  be  better 
than  the  last." 

This  book,  Face  Value,  indicates  the  value  of  portraits  to  a  Nation's 
history,  to  its  institutions,  and  to  the  family  tree.  Family  portraits  have 
been  and  are  the  impelling  reason  for  our  profession,  and  although  the 
warriors  and  the  actors  walking  through  these  pages  may  appear  to 
overpopulate  my  autobiography,  the  fact  is  that  family  portraits 
constitute  the  large  part  of  my  life  at  the  easel. 

Many  times,  after  painting  a  portrait  for  a  bank  or  some  other 
organization,  the  sitter's  family  has  asked  me  to  paint  a  replica  for 
them.  Always  I  suggest  that  some  other  painter  be  employed  to  make 
the  copy.  Recently,  when  the  General-in-command  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Second  Army  at  Fort  Meade  wanted  me  to  paint  a 
replica  of  my  portrait  of  General  Robert  L.  Bullard,  who  in  World 
War  I  was  that  Army's  first  commander,  I  advised  him  to  have  some 
other  painter  make  the  copy. 

Another  painter  went  to  Washington  and,  in  the  National  Museum, 
made  his  copy.  Headquarters  sent  me  a  photograph  of  that  painting 
and  with  it  a  letter  declaring  the  copy  was  not  satisfactory  and  that 
now  I  must  do  the  deed.  The  Museum  sent  me  the  original  that  I  had 
painted  in  1918.  I  recall  it  was  accomplished  in  three  hours  the  first 
time;  but  for  two  long  weeks  I  labored  punctiliously  and  devotedly, 
copying  it.  Headquarters  has  sent  me  a  large  color  photograph  of  the 
wall  on  which  hangs  the  replica  between  the  stacks  of  the  Second 
Army's  battle  flags.  To  this  day  Mrs.  Bullard  and  I  correspond  about 
the  portraits;  her  letters  of  happiness  are  rewarding. 

Many  painters  spend  their  lives  in  museums  painting  copies  of  great 
paintings,  and  some  of  these  artists  make  a  living  thereby.  My  feeling 
about  such  copying  is  illustrated  in  the  following  story:  A  Cockney 
wandered  into  the  National  Art  Gallery  in  London.  It  was  his  first 
visit  to  paintings.  Briskly  he  walked  past  paintings  and  paintings  and 
was  about  to  make  his  exit  when  something  caught  his  eye  which 
interested  him.  A  woman  was  painting  a  copy  of  an  old  masterpiece. 
He  rivited  his  attention  upon  her  and  her  task.  He  watched  her  slow 
procedure  just  as  he  would  have  given  close  attention  to  the  excavation 
for  a  new  building,  had  he  been  leaning  over  a  parapet  where  such 
work  was  under  way.  Suddenly  he  bethought  himself  that  he  was 
overstaying.  As  he  left,  he  spoke  to  the  plodding  copyist:  "Oi  sy,  loidy; 
I  t 'ink  yer  done  better  the  foist  time."  This  presents  a  thought  that 
copying  is  not  likely  to  make  an  artist. 
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The  famous  Whistler  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  may  be  in  the 
artist's  mind  to  make  possible  ereative  art.  He  said:  "And  when  the 
evening  mist  clothes  the  riverside  as  with  a  veil,  and  the  poor  buildings 
lose  themselves  in  the  dim  sky,  and  the  tall  chimneys  become  cam- 
panile, and  the  warehouses  are  palaces  in  the  night,  and  the  whole  city 
hangs  in  the  heavens,  and  fairyland  is  before  us — then  the  wayfarer 
hastens  home;  the  workingman  and  the  cultured  one,  the  wise  man 
and  the  one  of  pleasure,  cease  to  understand  as  they  have  ceased  to 
see — and  Nature  who,  for  once,  has  sung  in  tune,  sings  her  song  to  the 
artist  alone,  her  son  and  her  master;  her  son  in  that  he  loves  her;  her 
master  in  that  he  knows  her." 

A  sort  of  tradition  pertains  that  only  the  rich  are  painted  for 
posterity.  This  is  not  true!  In  America  a  man  who  has  inherent  pride 
in  his  family,  although  not  a  belted  Earl,  cherishes  the  family  tree  and 
cultivates  it  devotedly.  If  he  has  no  ancestors  looking  at  him  from  the 
wall,  he  may  resolve  to  become  an  ancestor;  or  he  may  start  the  col- 
lection with  a  portrait  of  his  father.  It  requires  only  one  or  two  ancestor 
paintings  to  make  the  plan  for  a  complete  line  of  family  portraits  a 
continuing  interest  of  each  generation. 

After  completing  a  portrait  of  a  resident  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
several  other  residents  of  that  hotel  saw  it.  A  gentleman,  Joseph  Penna 
by  name,  called  to  see  me.  He  had  admired  the  portrait  and  he  had 
decided  to  be  an  ancestor.  He  is  the  prosperous  concessionaire  boot- 
black of  the  Waldorf.  I  painted  his  father  first,  and  then  his  younger 
brother  who  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Medical.  Penna  is  a  nicely- 
attired  import  from  Italy.  His  name  is  Joe;  we  agreed  to  call  each 
other,  "Joe." 

As  soon  as  a  youngster  has  his  first  painting  on  display  in  his 
village's  exhibition,  he  is  all  set  to  be  called  an  artist.  But  if  he  persists 
as  an  eager  art  student  he  is  sure  soon  to  be  aware  that  many  moons 
will  fade  before  that  title  befits  him. 

William  Starkweather  has  used  his  long  life  to  be  one  of  our  great 
painters.  He  is  rich  in  memories  of  painting  in  several  countries,  chiefly 
in  Spain.  A  museum  in  Virginia  is  made  up  of  his  paintings.  This  veiy 
morning  from  this  pal  of  ours  has  come  a  breezy  letter  in  which  he 
tells  me  he  has  purchased  a  little  cemetery  lot,  and  has  selected  a 
tiny  stone.  He  writes,  "What  I  should  really  like  carved  on  the  stone  is: 
He  may  not  have  been  a  very  good  artist,  but  he  certainly  made  a  Hell 
of  a  try." 

Art  is  not  new;  it  is  aritsts  that  are  new,  as  has  been  truly  said. 
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Mannerisms  that  show  are  personal  tricks  and  they  interfere  with  the 
finest  accomplishment;  Art  has  no  tricks.  It  is  not  cleverness.  As  an 
honest  painter  develops  toward  becoming  an  artist  he  becomes  aware 
of  the  handicaps  of  mannerisms  and  he  tries  to  avoid  tricks.  Bit  by  bit 
integrity  takes  over. 

Style,  that  much  abused  word,  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  but  easily  appreciated.  Style  is  the  evidence  of  the  spiritual 
qualities  of  a  painter;  it  is  the  very  man,  without  any  attempt  to  be 
different,  or  queer,  or  notorious.  It  is  a  real  signature  and  usually 
recognizable.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  artist  can  paint  a  replica  of  his 
own  work  and  have  in  it  the  style  that  unwittingly  burgeoned  in  his 
original  work  under  the  strain  of  the  creative  impulse. 

To  the  question:  "What  makes  a  portrait  good?"  The  answer  is: 
"Just  what  makes  any  painting  a  good  one;  its  qualities  of  design." 

Our  most  embracing  word  in  art  is  design,  whether  the  art  be 
music,  writing,  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting.  Creative  art  is 
what  we  are  speaking  of. 

One  day  at  The  Players,  while  sitting  at  lunch  with  three  other 
painters  and  a  guest,  some  one  used  the  word  design.  The  guest  asked: 
"What  is  design?" 

The  fellows  said:  "Ask  Joe." 

I  said  it:  "By  design  we  mean  all  the  relationships  that  make  a 
creation  of  art.  The  relationships  of  masses — each  to  the  others,  their 
sizes  and  shapes;  the  relationships  of  lights  to  darks;  of  brilliance  to 
lack  of  brilliance;  the  relationships  of  one  color  to  the  other  colors." 

The  guest  asked:  "Is  that  in  print  anywhere?" 

I  said:  "Yes,  in  an  encyclopedia." 

"Do  you  know  who  wrote  it?" 

My  answer  was:  "I'm  blushing." 

In  any  of  the  creative  arts  these  relationships  can  produce  beauty 
or  smartness,  power  or  gentleness;  drama — comedy  or  tragedy. 

Design  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  skills  of  the  trade.  For  a 
painter,  the  skills  are  drawing,  understanding  of  perspective,  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  anatomy.  There  are  other  kinds  of  useful 
knowledge.  All  these  may  be  developed  by  the  student.  So  it  comes 
about  that  we  have  some  skilled  painters  who  are  not  artists,  and  we 
have  some  real  artists  whose  skills  are  not  sufficient  for  their  endeavors. 
Fortunate  is  the  painter  who  has  acquired  the  skills  while  his  art-sense 
is  developing.  Certainly  no  one  is  competent  to  judge  Art  if  he  is 
lacking  in  understanding  of  design. 

In  producing  the  essential  qualities  of  design,  no  creative  painter 
of  merit  has  any  impulse  to  imitate  another  painter's  design  or  even 
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his  own  past  performances.  Each  new  endeavor  with  its  purpose  in 
mind  presents  no  conflict  between  the  classic  and  the  modern.  In  art 
books  this  is  called  "fitness  to  purpose."  What  is  it  for?  is  the  question. 
Without  puttering  about  with  no  definite  purpose,  the  portrait  painter 
must  know  several  things.  For  instance:  is  the  portrait  to  hang  in  a 
home  for  close  inspection  or  perhaps  in  a  State  House  where  observers 
will  be  at  considerable  distance.  He  must  paint  accordingly,  intimately 
or  broadly. 

Being  "artistic"  never  made  an  artist.  That  word  is  obnoxious  to 
him  because  it  seems  to  imply  being  fussy  and  too  delicate  for  vigorous 
achievement.  Certainly  delicacy — the  effect  of  delicacy — is  often 
desirable  and,  at  such  a  moment,  a  painter  who  happens  to  be  an 
artist  produces  the  result  without  being  fussy. 

Many  folks  think  that  real  art  must  be  dark,  low  in  key,  because 
many  old  masterpieces  have  become  dark  and  dingy  with  time — dirt 
and  too  many  coats  of  varnish.  We  who  paint  are  keen  to  see  such  a 
painting  when  it  has  been  cleaned  of  grime  and  varnish,  and  always 
we  are  excited  to  see  the  revelation  of  brilliance  with  which  its  creator 
produced  it.  Foggy  indistinctness  can  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
many  a  painter  has  made  use  of  it  to  blind  himself  as  well  as  other 
people.  Making  a  painting  distinct  or  indistinct,  thick  with  paint  or 
thin,  high  or  low  in  key,  large  or  small,  has  nothing  to  do  with  art 
value. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  likeness  is  not  only  desirable 
but  expected  in  a  portrait.  Yes,  but  a  worthy  painter  has  a  personal 
contract  with  himself  that  he  will  supply  a  painting  good  in  design,  so 
that  it  will  be  enjoyed  for  generations.  If  he  completes  that  personal 
contract  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  painting  will  increase  with  the  years. 

I  listened  on  the  radio  to  a  Scot  who  pleased  me  mightily  with  his 
brogue  and  his  idea,  as  he  said:  "They  say  that  creating  things  is  fun. 
I  guess  it  is,  from  mud  pies  to  cathedrals.  And  I  like  to  think  of  our 
beloved  Creator  God  Almighty  as  having  a  lot  of  fun  creating  the 
little  intricate  violets  and  the  big  hills  and  valleys — and  you  and  me." 

Franz  Hals  and  Velasquez  must  have  enjoyed  the  colorful  costumes 
of  their  sitters.  The  "splendid  century"  had  particular  pleasure  for 
portrait  painters.  And  I  have  found  the  costume  of  many  an  actor  or 
actress  a  jolly  inspiration.  Certainly  the  drab  business  suit  of  most  sit- 
ters today  requires  ingenuity  of  the  painter  to  portray  it  as  a  costume 
delightful  to  look  at.  However,  now  and  then  I  have  a  sitter  who 
wishes  to  be  depicted  otherwise,  and  then  I  am  enthusiastic. 

Recently  came  Robert  Boardman  in  a  picturesque  hunting  suit;  he 
likes  to  shoot  pheasants.  He  posed  at  ease,  and  his  background  was 
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developed  to  suggest  a  dull  day  for  good  hunting.  In  his  portrait  this 
banker-insurance  company  president,  is  as  much  at  ease  as  if  he  were 
wearing  a  regulation  business  container.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  beagle 
hunting  dog  prompted  me  to  paint  a  little  "remark"  in  an  upper  corner 
of  his  portrait:  the  beagle  starting  up  a  pheasant. 

Another  sitter,  Joseph  D.  Massoletti,  wanted  an  informal  portrait. 
I  knew  his  gentle  recreation  once  a  week  is  a  few  hours  of  Poker.  He 
does  not  look  beligerant  although  his  great-great-grandfather  was  a 
fighting  lieutenant  colonel  on  the  Staff  of  George  Washington.  The 
Massoletti  smile  is  genuine,  and  I  suggested  he  wear  that  beguiling 
expanse,  seated  at  a  card  table,  he  holding  an  unbeatable  hand,  with  a 
tall  stack  of  yellow  chips  in  front  of  him.  So,  there  he  sits,  with 
night  lighting,  window  open  behind  him  showing  interested  stars  in 
a  dark  sky,  the  golden  window  curtains  bearing  the  insignia  of  The 
Players.  The  smiling  gentleman  is  exposing  a  hand  of  five  aces,  as  if 
saying,  "I  couldn't  help  it,  boys." 

Boardman  is  not  my  only  hunter-sitter.  One  of  the  others  is  Mrs. 
John  Raskob,  wife  of  the  industrialist.  The  Raskobs  had  been  living 
happily  in  an  old  farmhouse  on  the  Delaware  shore,  with  all  the 
belongings  their  hearts  desired — except  space.  The  number  of  sons 
was  complete  for  a  football  team.  The  estate  is  a  large  one,  and  an 
architect  was  engaged  to  construct  a  larger  homestead  in  which  each 
son  would  have  a  room  of  his  own  just  as  he  wanted  it. 

The  eldest  wanted  a  portrait  of  Mother  in  hunting  costume  for  the 
spot  over  his  fireplace.  The  architect  came  to  talk  with  me  about  it; 
the  size  of  the  painting  to  be  limited  to  the  wall  space,  measurements 
specified.  He  told  me  that  Mrs.  Raskob  was  charming  and  paintable. 
She  came  for  the  days  of  posing,  and  her  luggage  was  deposited  in 
the  dressing  room  of  the  studio.  The  canvas  of  size  prescribed  was  on 
an  easel.  I  had  a  vision  of  a  jolly  red  hunting  coat.  But  no!  When  my 
sitter  emerged  from  the  dressing  room  and  stepped  up  onto  the  model 
stand,  no  cap  adorned  her  straight  white  hair  above  a  sweet  motherly 
face  of  gentle  expression.  Mother  was  wearing  a  sweater,  corduroy 
trousers  tight  fitting,  old  leather  boots.  And  she  was  carrying  a 
double-barreled  shot  gun.  That  was  a  surprise,  but  not  all  of  it. 

Mrs.  Raskob  lived  up  to  the  architect's  promise:  she  was  charming 
and  paintable.  I  said  that  because  of  the  limited  size  of  the  canvas  we 
could  show  no  more  figure  than  to  the  waist.  "Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "it 
must  be  full  length.  My  son  wants  it  that  way." 

"Do  you  mean  a  full-length  figure  only  about  twenty-five  inches?" 

"That's  right,"  she  insisted. 
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William  G.  Scott,  in  his  Oxford  gown,  Princeton  University 


Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  aviator,  scientist 


Linton  Wells,  aviator,  author 


Nelson  ("Pi")  Way,  Yale  athlete.  The  sportsman  looI{s  over  his  fishing  flies  on  a  foggy  day. 


Sir  Hubert  W ileitis ,  explorer,  author 


Villi  jam  ur  Stejansson, 
explorer,  author 


Fenley  Hunter,  explorer 


Lowell  Thomas,  explorer,  author 


Joseph  D.  Massoletti,  restaurateur 
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I  managed  to  get  my  "sitter"  posed  in  a  stepping-forward  posture, 
her  gun  held  at  alert,  and  I  painted  her  that  way.  Even  in  that  pose 
it  required  imagination  to  paint  a  huntress  (who  would  not  hurt  a 
sparrow).  The  setting  is  a  woodland  seene.  Certainly  it  is  an  unusual 
Portrait  Of  A  Lady.  From  my  gracious  sitter  came  a  letter  assuring 
me  of  the  satisfaction  of  her  son  and  of  the  family.  The  painter 
breathed  easier. 

A  portrait  painter  is  fortunate  if  his  equilibrium  is  in  working  order. 
There  are  sure  to  be  surprises.  If  you  are  asking,  "Are  children  the 
hardest  to  paint?"  I  answer,  "The  little  dears  are  wigglers,  and  the 
oldsters  also  can  be  baffling."  Scolding  a  child-sitter  does  not  help; 
it  frustrates. 

I  had  painted  Mrs.  Edward  Plaut  and  her  two  elder  sons.  Then 
she  wanted  Edward,  Jr.,  aged  seven,  to  be  painted.  Mrs.  Plaut  de- 
posited him  in  the  studio,  and  then  went  shopping. 

Her  parting  words  to  Edward  were:  "Be  a  good  boy  and  do 
whatever  Mr.  Chase  tells  you  to  do." 

The  lad  liked  the  chair  I  provided,  and  he  liked  best  sitting  astride 
the  chair  with  his  back  to  me. 

He  had  questions:  "What  have  you  got  to  drink?"  "What  is  that 
stick  for  (my  mahl  stick)?"  "Got  any  candy?" 

When  his  mother  returned  four  hours  later — Ions  hours — she 
asked,  "Have  you  been  a  good  boy?"  She  was  asking  Edward,  Jr., 
not  me. 

Edward  was  truthful:  "No!  I've  done  everything  I  could  think  of, 
and  Mr.  Chase  doesn't  mind  a  bit." 

His  portrait  shows  the  young  buck  completely  relaxed — moments 
snatched  during  short  interims. 

One  day  Bruce  Barton,  Jr.  was  at  my  studio  door  clad  in  his  Navv 
uniform.  Twenty  years  before  I  had  painted  the  then  four-year-old 
and  he  knew  what  he  wanted.  Now,  we  shook  hands  and  I  said, 
"Thank  God!  Bruce,  you  didn't  bring  your  tricycle!" 

Said  he:  "I  remember  riding  my  tricycle  around  and  around  vou 
all  the  time  you  were  painting  me  when  I  was  four.  I'm  going  to  do 
better  for  you  this  time." 

Life  reproduced  that  Navy  portrait  and  it  does  show  that  the  now 
young  editor  lived  up  to  his  promise. 

The  conversation  of  the  Misses  Roth,  aged  three  and  four,  was 
limited  and  strictly  to  the  point,  as  I  painted  them  in  their  home. 
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That  painting  is  a  double  portrait,  both  children  pushed  way  back  in 
the  deep  upholstery  of  a  sofa,  their  little  arms  tight  around  each  other 
so  they  could  not  jump  up  and  down.  Mrs.  Roth  had  coached  them 
to  sit  very  still  and  not  make  it  hard  for  the  painter  man.  They 
accepted  their  responsibility.  Their  conversation,  along  with  wiggles, 
kept  on  and  on  as  a  chant  in  unison:  "Mister  Chase!  When  do  you 
have  to  go  home?" 

Ten  years  later  1  painted  Mrs.  Roth,  and  the  two  lassies  again, 
each  in  a  separate  portrait.  The  husband-father  (department  store 
president)  made  the  ordeal  exciting  by  offering  a  prize  to  the  sitter 
whose  portrait  was  completed  first.  For  several  days  the  painting  went 
on.  The  three  canvases  were  in  line,  and  the  sitters  alternated  posing. 
With  father-husband  cheering  on  the  side  lines,  the  three  portraits 
were  completed  at  the  same  time;  the  painter  with  brushes  in  both 
hands. 

Little  lady  Grace  Clark  was  an  exception;  she  posed  standing  for 
several  days  for  a  full-length  portrait.  When  I  asked  her  why  she  posed 
so  beautifully,  she  told  me:  "My  Great-grandmamma  says  if  I  pose 
nicely  she  will  have  her  portrait  painted."  Each  afternoon  when  the 
young  lady  left  me,  she  asked:  "When  do  I  come  for  my  next  fitting?" 
And  Great-grandmamma  did  pose  the  three  hours  her  doctor  per- 
mitted, wearing  a  bed-jacket,  propped  up  in  bed  with  scores  of  pillows 
planted  about.  And  I  at  the  footboard  hurrying,  hurrying.  When  the 
three  hours  were  over,  Great-grandmamma  was  given  a  look  at  her 
portrait.  She  beamed  happily  and  then  whispered  shyly,  "Don't  you 
think  he  has  made  me  a  little  too  old?"  Grace  was  five  and 
Great-grandmamma  was  ninety-five  years  old. 

If  you  are  suggesting  that  elderly  sitters  are  good  sitters,  I  must 
answer,  "Yes — and  no."  Sometimes  they  are  loaded  with  surprises. 

Martin  Egan  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Company  was  noted  for  kindly 
thinking  and  kindly  doing,  and  he  was  a  handsome  model.  One  of 
his  kindly  ideas  while  he  was  posing  was  that  there  must  be  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Egan's  Mother — that  would  make  Nell  (Mrs.  Egan)  very 
happy. 

At  East  End  Avenue  I  had  a  surprise  that  tottered  my  equilibrium. 
Nell's  Mother  did  not  want  to  be  painted. 

"I'm  too  old  and  you're  too  late!"  she  told  me  with  emphasis. 

However,  Nell  persuaded  her  Mother  who  finally  sat  down  in  her 
favorite  rocking  chair.  But  she  definitely  refused  to  dress  up;  she  was 
wearing  a  wrapper. 
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I  began  to  paint.  Promptly  my  sitter  went  to  sleep,  and  she  napped 
for  three  hours,  her  imposing  head  tipping  about  in  uncomfortable 
positions.  When  my  disgruntled  sitter  awoke  she  had  a  surprise:  she 
saw  that  her  rocking  chair  had  been  painted  on  the  canvas,  and  a  back- 
ground of  the  lovely  window  curtains,  but  no  sitter  had  been  painted! 
She  laughed  heartily,  in  keeping  with  her  reputation  for  humor. 

Next  morning  when  I  arrived,  she  was  all  dolled  up  and  ready. 

Yes,  it  is  easy  to  remember  the  sitters — the  milestones  of  my  life. 
I  like  sitters  who  have  many  different  expressions  from  which  I  may 
select.  I  like  sitters  who  have  done  things  or  who  look  as  if  they  are 
going  to  do  things;  sitters  who  had  adventured;  sitters  who  are  making 
their  homes  delightful — real  people.  Often  I  see  in  them  beauty  and 
I  try  to  paint  that.  No  matter  how  "tough"  we  are,  we  have  no  armor 
to  protect  us  from  beauty;  it  grips  us  and  moves  us. 

Beauty  has  laid  hold  on  me  as  I  have  painted  our  Arctic  explorers. 
They  are  fashioned  with  clear  eyes  of  the  out-of-doors,  and  they  have 
what  it  takes  to  endure  under  circumstances  most  of  us  would  not  care 
to  experience. 

In  the  long  ago  when  I  was  a  youngster,  I  saw,  standing  in  the 
lobby  of  a  Maine  hotel,  a  man  whose  clothes  seemed  to  be  strange 
for  him — he  was  wearing  a  bowler  hat  that  looked  unappropriate.  I 
whispered  to  the  hotel  clerk,  "Who  is  that  man?"  And  the  clerk 
told  me:  "That's  Admiral  Peary  the  explorer.  He's  just  back  from  the 
North  Pole." 

Then  and  there  I  made  a  little  surreptitious  pencil  sketch  of  the 
man — the  first  man  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  There  have  since  been, 
sketches  of  Ellsworth  Huntington  (Yale  traveling  professor)  whose 
books  about  races  and  blood  streams  are  as  exciting  as  detective 
stories;  of  Sven  Hedin,  the  most  widelv  traveled  man;  of  Walter 
Granger  and  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. They  discovered  and  brought  back  from  the  Gobi  Desert  the 
only  dinoseur  eggs  we  know  anything  about.  And  since  then  I  have 
painted  oil  portraits  of  Stefansson,  of  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  of  Fenley 
Hunter,  and  of  Lowell  Thomas. 

The  first  of  these  oils  was  of  Fenley  Hunter  whose  adventuring  on 
the  Canadian  side  added  many  miles  to  a  river  on  the  map  of  Canadian 
Northwest  Territory.  Canoe-ing,  he  found  and  named  Virginia  Falls 
which  is  twice  the  height  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  until  then  unknown 
to  white  men.  He  lost  his  hat  on  that  precarious  expedition.  He  was 
several  days  poling  his  canoe  up  the  river,  but  made  the  trip  back  in 
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only  a  few  hours  which  indicates  the  speed  of  that  water-way.  His  lost 
hat  is  immortalized,  says  Fenley,  by  my  leaving  his  hat  out  of  his 
portrait. 

Hunter  sat  alongside  while  I  painted  his  pals,  Stefansson  and  Sir 
Hubert.  Those  polar  explorers  think  wisely  and  well;  their  long  months 
alone  have  seen  to  that.  They  are  so  interesting  and  accept  their  dan- 
gers so  lightly,  I  almost  wished  I  could  go  adventuring  with  them. 

Fen  said:  "I  love  a  guy's  mind  that  operates  after  the  fashion  of 
the  aurora  borealis — that's  why  I  love  you  guys." 

Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  was  the  first  to  venture  toward  the  North  Pole 
under  Arctic  ice,  exploring  the  depths  in  a  submarine.  He  said  of 
those  who  are  now  exploring  with  airplanes  and  all  the  comforts  of 
home,  "They  would  get  lost  and  starve  to  death  if  they  were  on  their 
own  two  feet,  with  no  oil  burners,  canned  food,  and  radio." 

Lowell  Thomas  is  one  of  the  most  venturing  fellows  of  our  time. 
He  did  a  complete  job  of  exploring  Tibet,  the  land  now  so  mercilessly 
trespassed  upon.  He  even  explored  the  forbidden  city!  When  he  was 
making  a  speech  at  the  National  Arts  Club  he  was  still  limping,  after 
months  of  bone-mending.  He  spotted  me  in  his  audience  and  sug- 
gested I  ask  the  first  question. 

My  question  pleased  him:  "We  all  know  about  you  and  the  horse 
you  were  riding  when  you  both  plunged  off  a  high  cliff  onto  the  rocks 
below,  and  we  know  how  terribly  you  were  mussed  up.  But  what  we 
want  to  know  really  is  how  your  horse  came  out." 

And  Jack  Kieran  is  an  explorer  in  several  directions;  he  has  ex- 
plored deep  into  natural  history. 

When  he  posed,  he  said:  "Joe,  don't  try  to  go  light  on  my  ears 
that  stick  out.  God  made  em  that  way  for  me  especially  so  I  can  hear 
more  bird  calls  than  the  rest  of  people.  I  don't  have  to  cup  my  ears 
with  my  hand  the  way  the  rest  of  you  do." 

Jack  is  an  all-around  man,  with  early  experience  as  a  baseball  news- 
paper reporter,  with  meticulous  work  on  almanacs,  authorshipping, 
and  up  at  all  hours  with  the  birds.  When  he  came  for  his  second  sit- 
ting, he  found  that  there  was  a  bird  roosting  on  the  twig  of  a  bush  in 
the  portrait's  background.  That  little  fowl  was  of  a  purple  color  and 
wore  an  orange-colored  ruff  at  the  neck.  The  rest  of  us  would  never 
have  classified  it  correctly,  but  Jack  looked  and  his  ever-present  smile 
grew  to  a  broad  grin. 

"Golly!"  he  said.  "You've  given  me  a  lovely  blackbird!" 

The  list  of  sitters  is  spiced  also  with  sports  champions.  Helen  Wills 
posed  holding  the  racket  with  which  she  had  won  three  international 
tennis  championships.  Portraits  of  pugilists  include  the  Frenchman 
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Georges  Carpentier.  And  there  have  been  drawings  of  Gene  Tunney 
who  caused  Dempsey  some  anxious  moments. 

Mrs.  Whitaker  wanted  a  portrait  of  her  son,  Donald,  who  was 
home  on  leave  from  his  Marine  assignment.  I  had  painted  Mrs.  Whit- 
aker's  daughter  Betty,  her  son  John,  in  riding  habit,  and  her  husband 
Dr.  Milton  C.  Whitaker — this  one  for  Columbia  University.  I  remem- 
ber that  Donald  was  tired  the  morning  he  came  to  pose;  the  night 
before  had  been  a  long,  happy  one.  In  uniform  he  posed  straddling  a 
chair,  his  arms  crossed  upon  the  chair  back  where  he  could  rest  his 
head  from  time  to  time. 

Mrs.  Whitaker  entered  the  studio  to  see  how  the  portrait  was  pro- 
gressing. On  another  easel  was  a  just-completed  portrait  of  the  elegant 
Frances  Graham  (Mrs.  Harold  von  Thaden).  Mrs.  Whitaker  wanted 
to  know  who  the  sitter  was. 

"She  is  a  neighbor  of  yours,"  I  said.  "It  is  Frances  Graham.  Her 
apartment  is  right  across  the  street  from  your  Ambassador  Hotel." 

Mrs.  Whitaker  said,  "I  wish  you  would  ask  her  a  question  for  me," 
then  the  telephone  rang. 

It  was  the  ladv  in  question  asking  when  her  portrait  was  to  be 
delivered. 

I  said  to  her:  "A  neighbor  of  yours  is  here,  and  she  wants  to  ask 
you  a  question." 

Mrs.  Whitaker  told  me  her  question  and  I  relayed  it:  "Where  do 
you  get  your  brassieres?" 

There  was  a  little  gasp  from  out  the  receiver,  and  the  reply  was, 
"Why,  I've  never  worn  one  in  my  life." 

And  now  to  that  portrait.  When  Frances  Graham  came  to  the 
studio  to  arrange  to  have  her  portrait  painted,  she  was  news  to  me. 
As  she  sat  upright  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  elegant  is  the  word  to  de- 
scribe her.  Bejeweled  and  handsome  as  they  make  'em,  her  approach 
was  knowing  and  her  speech  might  have  been  the  product  of  one  of 
our  best  finishing  schools  for  young  ladies;  indeed  in  every  aspect  The 
Perfect  Lady. 

She  talked  of  painters  she  knew,  of  actors  and  writers.  I  refused  to 
appear  impressed,  but  the  lady-person  was  impressive.  I  remarked, 
"You  were  not  born  in  this  country,  were  you?" 

"No,"  she  answered.  "How  did  vou  know?" 

"Scandinavia?" 

"Yes." 

"On  a  farm?" 

Milady  laughed.  "Yes,  on  a  very  little  farm." 
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"That's  fine,"  I  said.  "You  and  I  are  going  to  get  on  together  all 
right."  And  we  did. 

At  her  first  sitting  she  was  wearing  a  modish  gown  of  a  light  taupe 
color,  so  long  in  front  it  had  to  be  lifted  slightly  for  purposes  of  walk- 
ing. As  I  began  to  paint  I  told  her  that  jewelry  is  painted  on  the  flesh 
after  the  flesh  is  painted.  My  sitter  removed  her  jewelry.  The  fourth 
day  of  sittings  I  said,  "Now  is  the  time  to  paint  all  the  gewgaws;  you 
can  put  'em  on." 

The  portrait  was  carefully  inspected.  "Well,"  she  said,  "it  looks  so 
smart  just  as  it  is,  aren't  you  afraid  the  jewelry  will  hurt  it?" 

"I'm  sure  a  woman  with  that  gown  has  lots  of  real  jewelry,  and 
everyone  would  sense  that,"  I  replied. 

The  girl  from  the  little  farm  in  Scandinavia  said,  "That's  what  I 
think,"  and  there  is  no  jewelry  in  that  portrait — not  even  a  finger  ring. 

Later  her  letter  of  appreciation  ended  with  "God  bless  you  and 
keep  you;  if  he  won't,  I  will." 

Bill  "Geographical"  Scott,  eighty-two-year-old  emeritus  professor 
of  Princeton  was  painted  for  the  university.  He  wore  his  red  Oxford 
gown  with  heavy  gray  satin  sleeves.  He  was  deaf.  To  reach  the  New 
York  studio  at  nine  o'clock  mornings  he  had  to  rise  in  Princeton  before 
daylight;  and  at  five  o'clock  afternoons  he  would  leave  me  hurriedly 
to  catch  a  train.  We  painted  all  day  at  each  of  the  sittings. 

The  second  day  I  asked  him  to  let  me  reserve  for  him  a  room  in 
our  hotel,  so  he  would  not  be  bothered  with  commuting  from  Prince- 
ton. He  refused  the  idea.  As  he  was  leaving  the  studio  to  rush  for  his 
train,  he  stopped,  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "I  still  like  to  sleep  with 
Mrs.  Scott." 

When  the  large  portrait  was  completed,  his  little  Mrs.  Scott  came 
to  see  it.  Indeed  Dr.  William  G.  Scott's  life-long  companion  was  so 
charming  I  could  well  understand  his  rush  for  home-bound  trains  and 
his  bed-time  addiction. 

My  most  recent  university  president  is  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Fred  of  the 
Universitv  of  Wisconsin.  I  had  been  warned:  "President  Fred  won't  sit 
well;  he  is  always  so  busy  doing  something  every  minute."  In  his  por- 
trait he  is  doing  something — reading  the  last  letter  he  had  written  me. 

The  painting  was  completed  in  time  for  Commencement  and  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Fred:  "Dear  Mr.  Miracle  man.  I  am  con- 
vinced this  is  the  most  brilliant  work  vou  have  ever  done.  I'd  like  to 
wager  you  never  captured  a  character  so  beautifully  as  you  did  my 
husband."  And  in  another  letter  she  wrote,  "Damn  good  drawing." 
Such  responses  keep  the  arm  moving. 
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Another  recent  sitter,  amusing  and  amusible,  is  Bernhard  Korn, 
retiring  principal  of  the  Bay  View  High  School.  He  wanted  to  be 
seated  so  as  not  to  be  conventional.  He  seated  himself  sidewise  and 
draped  an  elbow  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  intermingling  the  fingers 
of  both  hands — lots  of  fingers  to  paint. 

I  said,  "Hold  it!"  and  I  asked  Mrs.  Korn  and  his  secretary,  if  that 
was  the  way  he  sat. 

His  wife  said,  "That's  exactly  the  way  he  sits,  never  solidly  in  a 
chair."  The  secretary  added,  "Sometimes  he  has  a  foot  in  the  waste 
basket." 

My  ultimatum  was,  "Then  that's  our  pose.  And  you  can  place  the 
waste  basket  under  the  frame  when  the  portrait  is  hung." 

The  topic  of  religion  need  not  be  a  gloomy  one.  Father  Drummond, 
the  scholarlv  Jesuit  vice-president  of  Marquette  University  was  a  jolh* 
companion  while  I  painted  his  portrait.  This  was  to  be  a  birthday 
present  for  his  mother;  she  preferred  him  to  wear  his  every-day  clothes 
instead  of  churchly  robes.  In  his  portrait  he  is  coming  home  to  sur- 
prise Mother — just  another  Mommer's  boy.  His  left  hand  is  on  the 
door-knob  of  the  open  door,  his  overcoat  over  his  right  arm.  Behind 
him  is  a  landscape  background.  He  is  wearing  a  smile  for  smiles  come 
easily  to  Dr.  Drummond. 

During  his  sittings  we  told  each  other  Catholic  stories.  One  he 
enjoyed  should  carry  the  idea  that  a  Jesuit  cannot  own  anything,  and 
Father  Drummond  did  not  own  the  automobile  in  which  he  came  to 
me;  it  was  a  property  of  the  university.  The  storv:  To  the  surprise  of 
everyone  in  a  tiny  village,  a  sweet  elderly  woman  received  a  bequest 
of  $5,000.  The  exciting  news  got  around  immediately.  The  village 
priest  in  his  car  saw  the  old  ladv  on  the  street.  He  parked  his  automo- 
bile, got  out,  and  congratulated  the  fortunate  woman.  Then  he  said, 
"And,  of  course,  you'll  be  giving  a  thousand  dollars  of  it  to  the  church." 
She  answered  crisply:  "I  will  not!"  Said  the  priest,  "What  will  you  be 
doing  with  all  that  money?"  Her  statement  was,  "Well,  I've  always 
wanted  a  fur  coat — a  lovely  fur  coat."  Said  the  priest,  "Don't  you 
know  Mary  never  had  a  fur  coat?"  The  lady  took  a  good  look  at  what 
the  priest  had  been  riding  in  and  murmured,  "And  Jesus  never  had  a 
Cadillac  either." 

Father  Drummond  carried  his  mother's  birthday  present  to  her  in 
St.  Louis,  and  from  her  came  a  letter:  "The  most  precious  priceless 
gift  I  could  receive  .  .  .  his  smile  is  so  genuine."  My  sitter  had  told 
me,  "Now  you  have  two  more  people  praving  for  you." 

I  said,  "I'll  expect  you  to  hurry  when  you  get  news  of  my  passing, 
and  see  to  it  that  I  get  through  the  pearly  gates." 
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Father  E.  J.  Drummond,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  replied,  "I'll  come,  and  I'll  do 
everything  the  church  allows — and  more."  So  that's  settled. 

My  philosophers  are  particularly  entertaining  if  you  give  them 
time  and  do  not  interrupt  them.  The  Chinese  philosopher-author  Lin 
Yutang  works  more  comfortably  at  his  writing  when  he  is  smoking  his 
American  pipe,  and  he  asked  to  have  it  in  his  portrait.  I  had  read  his 
The  Importance  of  Living  with  its  gentle  and  wise  acceptance  of  life. 
The  author  brought  me  a  gift:  The  Wisdom  of  Confucius.  His  conver- 
sation was  peppered  with  amusement;  he  compared  for  me  the  three 
great  religions  and  showed  all  of  them  of  similar  pattern:  the  first  man 
and  woman,  the  flood,  the  dominant  individual  entitled  to  worship. 
Said  the  philosopher,  "Did  you  ever  pause  to  think  what  an  astonish- 
ing circumstance  it  must  have  been  for  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
when  suddenly  the  nude  gentleman  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  nude  woman  Eve?"  I  confess  that,  with  no  mother  to  guide  him 
and  no  family  background,  for  Mr.  Adam  the  experience  must  have 
been  unique. 

The  third  day  of  posing,  Dr.  Lin  Yutang  told  me  he  was  to  make 
an  address  that  evening,  and  he  insisted  I  accompany  him  and  be  the 
person  to  introduce  him  to  the  audience.  "Introducers  take  too  long," 
said  he.  "I  am  sure  what  you  might  say  would  not  take  all  the  steam 
out  of  my  address."  With  no  mother  to  guide  me  and  with  no  back- 
ground to  speak  of,  I  made  a  short  introduction.  I  began  by  saying 
that  Dr.  Lin  Yutang  had  liked  a  little  story  I  had  told  him,  which  had 
been  told  to  me  by  a  young  Chinaman. 

The  young  man  had  said:  "In  China  we  have  somethings  nicer 
than  you  have  in  your  United  States.  For  instance,  when  you  read  you 
begin  in  the  upper  left  corner  and  turn  your  head  to  the  right  and 
then  back  and  forth.  In  China  we  also  begin  in  the  upper  left  corner, 
but  we  read  down.  So  when  an  American  girl  receives  a  love-letter 
from  her  boy  friend  she  starts  reading  it  with  her  head  shaking  from 
side  to  side.  But  when  a  Chinese  girl  has  a  love-letter  from  her  boy 
friend  she  starts  in  the  upper  left  corner  and  her  head  moves  down 
and  up  approvingly.  Now  is  that  not  much  nicer?" 

The  rest  of  the  introduction  was,  "If  Mother  Nature  had  operated 
differently,  Lin  Yutang  might  have  lived  when  Confucius  did  live,  and 
Confucius  might  be  living  now  and  making  the  address  tonight.  In 
that  event  we  can  be  sure  that  he  would  be  quoting  the  wisdom  of 
Lin  Yutang." 

The  Lin  Yutang  address  began  with:  "Is  the  frog  beautiful?"  He 
said  nothing  about  that  frog  again  until  his  last  line.  A  philosophy  of 
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beauty  made  up  his  entire  talk.  The  last  line  was  "Yes,  the  frog  is 
beautiful." 

Next  morning  when  my  sitter  came  for  his  last  posing,  he  found 
his  frog  had  been  painted  comfortably  seated  on  a  lily  pad  in  the 
background  of  his  portrait.  That  "remark"  pleased  the  scholastic- 
gentleman. 

And  speaking  of  philosophers,  I  like  recalling  Phillip  Dillon.  He 
is  a  lad  of  ninety-six,  wise  beyond  his  years.  A  few  years  ago  I  painted 
him,  and  my  experience,  listening,  was  a  rich  one. 

The  day  following  his  last  sitting  he  wrote:  "So  deep  and  constant 
was  the  adventure,  each  moment  full  and  long,  that  I  was  drained  of 
emotion,  so  I  slept  ten  hours  and  waked  with  a  rainbow  memory  of 
the  adventure  as  a  Wonderful  Rounded  Whole."  Now  he  is  on  the 
English  countryside  where  quiet  abounds,  with  five  more  books  to 
write,  he  tells  me.  A  recent  letter  from  him  begins  with  appreciation 
thrillingly  alive:  "  Dear  Joe,  I  don't  miss  you;  I  don't  remember  you; 
you  are  present!" 

For  a  friend,  I  made  a  talk  at  the  Yale  Club  about  portrait  painting. 
There  were  questions  from  the  audience.  A  smiling  man  with  a  bald 
head  shook  hands  and  asked,  "Remember  me?  I  was  in  your  squad 
before  you  went  overseas  in  World  War  I."  I  remembered  the  grin 
and  said,  "Yes,  I  was  your  corporal,  and  you  were  number  seven  in 
the  back  row,  and  I  had  to  give  you  hell  to  keep  you  in  line  when  we 
wheeled." 

"I  want  you  to  paint  my  daughter."  He  was  Rue — Edgar  Rue.  He 
brought  his  eighteen  year  old  daughter,  Pat,  to  the  studio. 

He  came  with  her  each  morning  and  each  time  he  walked  to  the 
portrait  and  kissed  the  mouth  on  the  canvas.  When  we  had  completed 
the  painting,  I  ordered  Rue  to  sit  while  I  painted  a  caricature  of  him 
wearing  the  before-mentioned  grin.  He  obeyed  his  corporal  and  I 
told  him  he  should  not  take  his  painting  home;  his  Mrs.  Rue  would 
not  like  it.  He  did  take  it  home,  and  a  few  months  later  Mrs.  Rue  tele- 
phoned to  tell  me  her  husband  had  died  suddenly.  She  said,  "That 
portrait  of  Edgar  (the  caricature)  is  my  greatest  consolation.  I  have 
had  it  photographed  and  I  am  sending  a  print  to  each  of  his  close 
friends.  In  it  you  caught  that  beautiful  smile  of  his  that  has  always 
carried  me  on." 

While  painting  that  caricature  of  Rue,  there  was  a  bang  of  the 
knocker  at  the  studio  door.  There  stood  an  expensive-looking  gentle- 
man who  asked,  "Don't  you  know  me?  I  was  in  your  squad." 
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I  sat  him  down  on  the  sofa  and  went  on  with  painting.  Twenty 
minutes  later  the  knocker  banged  again,  and  another  fellow  was  ask- 
ing, "Remember  me?  I  was  in  your  squad."  There  were  three  lads  who 
had  not  seen  each  other  since  the  old  exciting  training  days.  I  said: 
"In  another  twenty  minutes  we'll  have  the  whole  damned  squad  in 
here." 

As  I  recall  Rue  and  his  daughter,  I  remembered  hearing  of  another 
young  lady.  While  painting  David  McKinlay — the  publisher — he  told 
me  he  went  to  Arizona  to  see  a  special  friend,  his  granddaughter  Stefa- 
nie,  aged  four.  Hand  in  hand  they  went  for  a  walk  into  the  desert. 
The  little  tot  kicked  at  an  ant  hill  and  was  delighted  to  watch  the  con- 
sternation she  provided.  She  kicked  at  another  ant  hill.  At  this  Grandpa 
Dave  said,  "Oh,  no!  Big  people  should  not  hurt  little  people."  He 
leaned  down  and  told  Stefanie  all  about  ants,  how  wonderful  they  are, 
how  they  wash  their  faces  before  breakfast,  how  they  march  in  line, 
how  they  build  bridges — he  told  all.  The  wee  lassie  squatted  down 
on  her  little  haunches  in  the  sand  and  looked  up  at  the  story  teller.  She 
had  heard  enough,  and  she  raised  her  little  arms  in  a  gesture  to  be 
taken  up.  Grandpa  lifted  the  four-year  old  to  his  shoulder  and  her  little 
arms  wrapped  around  his  head,  a  tiny  hand  patted  his  face.  She 
squeezed  her  Grandpa's  head  fervently,  saying:  "Y'ole  sonofabitch,  I 
love  yer!"  I  knew  at  what  knee  she  had  learned  her  vocabulary. 

Frequently  I  am  asked,  "Why  did  you  and  Cora  move  from  New 
York  to  Milwaukee  a  few  years  ago?"  The  answer  is,  that  it  was  to  be 
free  to  paint  without  the  telephone  persistently  asking,  "Will  you  serve 
on  the  jury  of  the  exhibition?"  "Will  you  award  the  prizes?"  "Will  you 
talk  to  the  students  of  the  art  school?"  "Will  you  introduce  the 
speaker?"  Such  requests  from  long-time  friends  are  hard  to  dodge.  And 
Milwaukee  is  a  pleasant  solution,  easy  of  access  for  my  sitters  who 
come  from  far  away  Texas  or  from  near-by  (practically)  New  York. 
In  Milwaukee  we  have  time  for  our  dear  friends  such  as  the  late 
Charles  Coburn. 

A  short  time  ago  Charles  Coburn  was  appearing  in  You  Cant  Take 
It  With  You  in  Chicago.  On  Monday-off,  he,  with  his  lovely  wife, 
Winifred,  automobiled  to  us  for  an  afternoon  of  get-together.  He 
looked  ill,  but  his  conversation  was  buoyant  as  ever,  accurate,  know- 
ing, affectionate.  He  said  that  when  the  show  closed  two  weeks  later 
in  Indianapolis,  he  would  be  on  his  way  to  Dr.  Gerster  in  New  York 
for  whatever  was  needed.  "I  must  be  back  in  Hollywood  in  October 
for  a  scheduled  movie." 
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Charlie's  parting  words  to  me  (with  a  hug)  were  "Joe-me-boy, 
we've  got  to  get  together  oftener." 

And  now,  he  is  no  longer  with  us.  Our  pal  of  eighty-four,  as  he 
would  have  wished,  has  passed  "with  his  boots  on." 

Some  vears  ago  at  Town  Hall  in  New  York  there  was  a  large  gath- 
ering for  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Charlie.  Many  notables  were  there  with 
verbal  halos.  My  brief  contribution  closed  with  the  Tietjens  poem: 

Beautiful  and  rich  is  an  old  friendship, 
Grateful  to  the  touch  as  ancient  ivory, 
Smooth  as  aged  wine  or  sheen  of  tapestry 
Where  light  has  lingered,  intimate  and  long. 
Full  of  tears  and  warmth  is  an  old  friendship 
That  asks  no  longer  deeds  of  gallantry, 
Or  any  deeds  at  all — save  that  the  friend  shall  be 
Alive  and  breathing,  somewhere,  like  a  song. 

Now,  at  this  very  moment,  has  come  a  telegram  from  Fenley 
Hunter:  EVIL  DAYSHAVE  BEFALLEN  US.  OUR  LOSS  IS  GABRI- 
ELS GAIN  WHICH  INCLUDES  THE  ONLY  MONOCLE  IN 
HEAVEN. 

Whenever  tragedy  strikes  the  family  of  one  of  our  sitters,  we  are 
concerned — a  candle  is  lighted  in  the  studio — remembering. 

Several  portraits  have  been  painted  just  in  time,  and  many  a  time 
a  grieving  person  has  said,  "We  had  been  intending  to  have  you  paint 
his  portrait,  and  now  it  is  too  late." 

Twice  I  have  painted  portraits  of  which  the  family,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  work,  have  said,  "You  are  making  him  look  sort  of  ill; 
he  is  not  ill."  I  did  my  best  to  avoid  that  look.  In  both  cases  my  sitter 
died  within  the  month. 

Down  South  I  was  painting  a  child.  The  Grandmother  whispered 
confidentially  to  me,  "This  is  excellent,  but  what  we  really  wanted 
you  to  come  for,  was  to  paint  a  portrait  of  my  daughter.  She  doesn't 
know,  and  we  do  not  want  her  to  know  that  she  has  only  a  few  months 
to  live." 

The  lovely  young  woman  was  famous  for  her  horsemanship,  and 
I  was  thinking  the  costume  would  be  a  red  riding-habit.  But  no;  I 
painted  her  in  a  formal  gown  of  light-blue  satin,  the  under  side  of 
which  was  a  rose  color,  so  wherever  there  was  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
heavy  satin  the  rose  mingled  with  the  blue,  giving  a  delicate  blending 
of  the  two  colors. 

Her  Mother  watched  excitedlv  and,  when  on  the  fourth  day  of 
posing  the  portrait  was  completed,  the  elderly  lady  shed  tears  and 
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kissed  me  on  the  forehead.  The  large  portrait  immediately  displaced  an 
ancestor  above  the  mantel  in  the  ancestral  dining  room. 

In  the  studio  one  evening  after  I  had  broiled  a  steak  for  Charles 
Coburn  and  Fenley  Hunter  the  explorer,  and  merchandiser  Bill  Kirk, 
we  were  at  ease.  Charlie  and  Bill  were  sipping  then  Scotch  highballs; 
Fen,  like  the  other  North  Pole  voyagers  doesn't  take  any,  and  I  have 
mine  before  dinner — welcome  after  a  long  day  at  the  easel. 

Fenley  asked,  "Do  you  know  how  many  portraits  you  have  painted? 
You  must  make  a  list  of  them." 

They  started  the  list  for  me.  I  brought  out  piles  of  photographs  of 
portraits  and  the  men  were  busy  jotting  down  the  names. 

"Now,"  said  Fen,  "you  write  down  a  list  of  the  countries  you've 
painted  in,  and  of  the  States  where  you've  painted,  and  think  up  your 
sitters  there." 

Among  the  photographs  of  portraits  we  came  on  one  of  which  I 
said,  "This  is  a  lawyer  from  Detroit  I  painted  twenty  years  ago.  His 
name  is  Van  Dyke.  I  remember  he  told  me  it  was  for  his  wife's  birth- 
day present,  and  when  I  asked  him  the  date  of  her  birthday  he  said, 
'her  birthday  is  every  day  and  every  day  there  is  a  present  for  her.' 
I  have  not  heard  from  him  since,  so  we'd  better  not  list  it." 

The  very  next  morning,  by  the  living  God,  there  was  a  letter  from 
William  Van  Dyke.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  paint  a  portrait  of  a 
friend  of  his,  the  director  of  the  Clements  Library  in  Ann  Arbor. 

I  painted  his  friend,  Randolph  Adams,  seated  in  the  fire-proof 
room  of  the  library,  the  background  showing  rows  of  priceless  books. 

Then  Van  Dyke  wanted  another  portrait  of  a  friend,  and  another. 
Finallv  he  ordered  me  to  his  home  in  Grosse  Pointe  Farms  to  paint  his 
Mrs.  Van  Dyke.  I  walked  off  the  train  in  Detroit  in  the  chill  of  a  De- 
cember morn.  It  was  the  dark  of  the  night,  seven  a.m.  I  had  written 
my  patron  not  to  meet  the  train,  that  I  was  capable  of  chartering  a 
taxi  to  take  me  the  ten  miles  to  Grosse  Pointe  Farms.  But  there  in  the 
train  shed  was  Van  Dyke  looking  much  the  same  as  twenty  years 
before,  and  with  him  his  chauffeur  to  grab  my  paint  kit.  I  had  been 
asked  to  bring  a  frame  of  about  the  size  as  was  used  on  his  portrait. 

As  we  neared  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  he  was  telling  me  that  his  Mrs. 
Van  Dyke  did  not  know  she  was  to  be  painted.  "She  only  knows  you 
are  invited  here  for  a  rest.  For  twenty  years  she  has  lived  her  days  in 
a  wheel  chair.  She  was  one  of  the  darn  good  pianists,  but  hasn't 
touched  her  big  Steinway  in  all  that  time.  You've  got  to  fix  it  up  with 
her;  you  can  do  it." 
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We  were  in  the  driveway,  drawing  up  through  the  snow  to  an 
inviting-looking  house.  I  was  thinking  that  if  I  had  known  I  would 
have  to  persuade  a  lady  to  have  her  portrait  painted,  I  would  never 
have  set  sail  for  Detroit. 

Out  I  stepped  from  the  automobile.  Van  Dyke  and  the  chauffeur 
were  hanging  back  in  the  vicinity  of  my  luggage.  The  front  door  of 
the  mansion  was  open;  the  first  rays  of  morning  sun  were  lighting  an 
oncoming  wheel  chair  in  which  was  riding  as  lovely  a  lady  as  ever  you 
saw.  Certainly  I  was  in  for  it.  On  came  the  lady.  Her  fine  eyes  were 
shining,  her  mouth  was  smiling  broadly,  her  hand  outstretched  to  me. 

A  hearty  handshake,  and  she  was  saying,  "This  is  wonderful!"  Her 
voice  was  a  rich  contralto  with  flavor  in  it.  Then  she  spied  the  heavy 
kit  and  the  big  package  of  frame  and  canvas,  and  she  demanded, 
"What  is  this?  What  are  vou  going  to  do?" 

I  produced  the  first  thought  that  came  to  me:  "I'm  here  for  a  rest; 
the  best  rest  I  get  is  when  I'm  painting  caricatures  of  my  friends 
(there  is  some  truth  in  that)." 

She  laughed  and  asked,  "When  are  you  going  to  begin?" 

"Just  as  soon  as  I've  had  three  cups  of  coffee,"  said  I. 

"Which  of  us  are  you  going  to  begin  with,  Grumpy  or  me?" 

"Why,  you  of  course.  Ladies  before  gents." 

After  the  coffee,  remembering  the  shaft  of  sunlight  illuminating 
her  radiant  face  when  I  had  the  first  glimpse  of  her,  I  selected  the 
absolutely  most  impossible  lighting — as  any  painter  would  know — for 
my  sitter  in  her  wheel  chair.  The  sun  does  not  rise  high  in  December; 
it  skirts  along  a  little  above  the  horizon,  so  we  have  sunlight  from  low 
down  for  hours.  It  was  a  desperate  chance,  but  I  was  eager  to  try  for 
her  radiance.  The  pose  was  close  to  a  window  where  the  sun  poured 
in.  We  began  at  once — a  colorful  caricature  of  a  smiling  lady.  Grumpv, 
as  she  called  him,  had  told  me  she  could  probably  pose  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  she  posed  straight  through  the  day,  every 
once  in  a  while  wheeling  her  chariot  around  to  have  a  look  at  her 
caricature  and  each  time  laughing  with  delight. 

By  the  time  night  had  fallen  there  was  a  little  less  of  caricature  in 
the  painting.  When  she  said  good  night,  as  she  wheeled  her  chair  into 
her  little  private  elevator  that  took  her  into  her  bedroom,  I  asked  her 
to  please  wear  her  most  colorful  gown  next  morning.  She  did.  That 
dress  was  of  deep  purple  quite  covered  with  bunches  of  gay-colored 
flowers.  All  through  the  second  day  she  posed,  frequently  having  a 
look  to  see  what  was  happening  on  the  canvas,  and  always  happy 
laughter.  The  effect  of  caricature  bit  by  bit  was  displaced  by  the  real 
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thing.  The  lovely  head  with  its  splendid  coiffure  appearing,  her  arm 
on  the  arm  of  her  chariot.  By  the  end  of  the  day  I  learned  that  orchid 
was  her  favorite  color,  and  I  painted  some  background  drapery  that 
color.  Upon  this  was  developed  a  pattern  with  flower  motif  that  re- 
peating, gradually  changed  into  the  sign  of  the  treble  clef,  to  indicate 
her  music. 

The  December  day  had  become  early  night — six  o'clock.  The  can- 
vas was  put  in  its  frame  and  was  placed  in  front  of  Her  Majesty  for 
final  inspection.  A  reservation  for  me  had  been  made  on  the  seven 
o'clock  train,  just  in  case  I  decided  to  go  while  the  going  was  good. 
Grumpy  had  seen  to  that.  Now  he  was  calling  me  "Josephus,"  and  I 
was  calling  him  "S'William."  The  chauffeur  was  in  readiness. 

The  wheel  chair  was  facing  the  portrait.  Her  Majesty  was  clapping 
her  hands.  I  shook  hands  with  her.  She  was  saying  softly,  "Why,  I'm 
beautiful!"  She  pulled  me  down  to  her  and  held  me  while  she  whis- 
pered to  me,  "For  twenty  years  I've  undressed  in  the  dark — but  tonight 
— I'm  going  to  have  all  the  lights  on!" 

Her  Majesty  had  long  been  promised  a  visit  to  New  York.  Although 
she  had  not  laid  a  finger  on  her  Steinway  for  twenty  years,  in  all  that 
time  her  life-long  love  of  music  had  remained.  On  Saturday  afternoons 
in  season  she  listened  to  the  broadcasts  of  Metropolitan  operas.  Out- 
side her  front  door  on  those  afternoons  there  was  displayed  a  sign: 
"You  may  come  in  if  you  will  be  perfectly  quiet.  I  am  listening  to  the 
opera." 

In  the  long  span  of  years  the  lady  had  never  attended  any  perform- 
ance, nor  had  she  heard  a  singer  of  importance — in  the  flesh.  The  visit 
to  New  York  would  not  allow  attending  the  opera,  but  S'William  talked 
with  me,  suggesting  that  if  I  would  supply  a  musician  to  perform  fol- 
lowing a  little  private  dinner  at  his  hotel,  that  would  be  the  heaven  of 
delight  for  his  lady. 

We  knew  the  voice  of  Frederick  Jagel  was  a  particular  delight  for 
Her  Majesty.  On  the  night  of  nights  there  was  the  little  dinner  in  the 
private  dining  room.  Theo  Steinway  had  heard  my  whisper  and  he 
furnished  the  Steinway  Grand.  I  had  conveyed  the  idea  to  Freddy 
Jagel  and  to  Harry  Gilbert,  and  they  came  running.  And  there  was 
Mrs.  Jagel  and  Miss  Thomas,  and  us — that  was  the  party. 

When  the  viands  had  been  disposed  of,  Freddy  opened  his  case  of 
opera  scores  and  lots  of  songs.  He  sang  for  two  hours,  the  golden  tenor 
soaring  bountifully  and  soothing  tenderly.  Now  and  then  after  a  heavy 
aria  he  would  turn  to  his  accompanist  and  ask,  "Are  you  tired,  Harry?" 
Harry  would  trickle  over  the  keys  and  lead  into  a  song.  The  concert 
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went  on  without  a  hitch.  Doubtless  Her  Majesty  was  remembering 
many  a  moment  of  her  long-past  concert  performances.  Her  face  was 
shining. 

Next  night  there  was  a  second  concert  with  Florence  Heckman 
violinist  and  the  pianist  Stewart  Wille — both  had  been  with  Schumann- 
Heink  on  her  concert  tours.  This,  too,  was  sheer  beauty,  and  Her  Maj- 
esty wheeled  her  chariot  close  to  where  she  could  watch  the  masterful 
little  finger  of  Stew's  left  hand.  At  the  almost  breathless  end  of  the 
program,  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  declared  she  was  giving  her  priceless  Stein- 
way  to  Mr.  Wille. 

He  said,  "Hold  it,  so  it  will  be  there  when  I  come  to  play  for  you." 
A  few  days  later,  a  letter  came  to  me  from  Her  Majesty: 

Santa  Claus  dear:  Have  I  imagined  it?  Is  it  really  true?  I  am 
quite  certain  it  is  the  glorious  party  of  pure  imagination,  but  it 
shall  be  remembered  as  long  as  I  live.  You  and  my  beloved  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Jagel  and  Harry  Gilbert!  The  Heckmans  and 
Stewart  Wille! 

Do  you  know  what  happened  when  we  entered  the  house?  I 
started  to  cry,  and  even  Grumpy  had  tears  in  his  eyes.  We  sat  be- 
fore the  fire  in  the  fireplace  until  two  in  the  morning,  talking  about 
the  wonderful,  beautiful,  thoughtful  party. 

That  is  how  the  Lady  of  the  Wheel  Chair  had  her  Freddie  Jagel, 
and  Theo  Steinway  in  absentia,  and  the  rest  for  her  very  own. 

Egad!  Portrait  painting  is  more  than  painting. 

When  a  sitter  becomes  confidential  he  sometimes  asks,  "What  is 
your  idea  of  what  the  next  world,  Heaven,  will  be?"  Without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  he  discloses  at  length  his  ideas  of  what  Heaven  would  be 
for  him.  Any  short  statement  on  that  subject  from  me  is  limited  to  the 
fact  that  painter  Corot  and  all  the  rest  of  us  who  are  honest-to-God 
painters  are  sure  we'll  be  painting  in  Heaven — painting  better.  Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  boredom  of  doin'  nuthin'  jes'  restin'. 

My  plans  for  Heaven  are  complete,  with  nothing  to  worry  about. 
I  have  selected  a  small  white-painted  house  of  New  England  type — 
two  and  a  half  stories — with  a  cellar  smelling  of  Russet  apples — a  low 
white  picket  fence  around  the  lot — like  that  house  on  Elm  Street 
(Bucksport) — much  of  the  upper  story-and-a-half  is  made  into  a  high- 
ceiling  studio  with  plenty  of  North-light — and  along  about  four  o  cijck 
in  the  afternoon  a  lovely  contralto  voice  calling  up  the  stairs:  "Don't 
you  ever  rest?  Wouldn't  you  and  your  sitter  like  me  to  mix  an  egg-nog 
for  you?" 

I  can  see  that  little  house  this  very  minute — in  Heaven — you  know, 
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not  too  close  to  the  street — a  bit  of  lawn  and  lots  of  flowers  in  front 
of  the  house — a  neat  little  vegatable  garden  back  of  the  wood-shed — 
— and — and  Cora  sitting  in  the  bay-window  mending  my  socks. 

Dear  reader:  Au  revoir.  "Tomorrow,  by  the  living  God,  we'll  try 
the  game  again."  As  I  place  my  memories  back  in  the  little  cedar  chest 
in  the  attic  of  my  mind,  a  lasting  vision  of  stalwart  gentlemen  and 
lovely  ladies,  my  sitters,  prompts  me  to  quote, 

"We  have  loved  the  stars  too  fondly 
To  be  fearful  of  the  night." 


THE  END 
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